~ A FAMILY PAPER~ | 


Nes ork, 


With Illustrated Supplement 


Thabadan 


4, 


Co.s 


N Ti astrations 


Macmillan 


Now Read» With 


GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 
Baw H, author of “‘An Author's Love.”’ With numerous Illustrations. 


to. cloth. gilt, 83.50. 
With 150 Ti hy Hugh Thomson. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


fustrations mo. cloth extra, 


Ociver With 150 illustrations by rh Thomson, and a Preface by Aus- 
ab ba on. nito rm with the Randolph alds dition of W: ashing rton Irving's 
Dracebridge Hall” and ** Old Christmas.” mo, cloth extra, gilt, 82. OO. To be pub 
De 10, Also a limited edition on large paper, super royal Sv 
Uniform with ** Orford.’ By Andrew Lang. 12mo, cioth, $2.00, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare. 


Folio. ‘ored plates. Bound, le 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 


rom the 
Illustra 


With 


Dy Sipney Lee. 


With 40 pant morocco, 


strated by a Series of Forty Plates in Colors, drawn from the Relies of me Stuarts, b3 
William Gibb. With an Introduction and Notes by SKkeEtTON, LL.D 
i vol.. folio, levant morocco, gilt edges, $50.00. Just Ke 

ith Ni lilustratie is / Jos eph Pennell, S750. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S. 


+ vt L.¥ Wit th twels »P hotogr ivure ‘lates and Numerous Illus 
‘ations in the ‘Text by Jose °p »» Pennell, me of ** Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts 
Mr. es ‘ m the American th. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


lawes Bryer, D.C.L.. M.P. New and Revised Edition. 2 vols., larve 12mo, $6.00 
“It cannot be too widely known th at the second (revised) edition of Mr. Bryce’s * American Co mmon- 
th’ now deliverable. Marks the indefatigable author’s retouchine are everywher re visi 
. stined to ma na ing id on our institutions of learning, and to shape the political t thi ink ng 
KTeneration 
“elected fro m the F, nye lish L, yri cal Poetry ot Four enturies, W ith N sotes, and 
ta raphical, by Francis T. PAtLGRaAve, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
se Cloth, $1.50; balf vellum, $2.00. Also an edition printed on India paper. 
sth. the same bound in full Russia, $5.10. 


Now Ready. F. 


A CIGARETTE-MA 


By F. Marron Crawrorp, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “Sant’ Ilario,” ete., ete. 
**Never has Mr. Crawford done more brilliant realistic work than here."’— New Yor! Tribune. 
qe New and Complete Edition. 12mo, $1.75. 
Poeti ‘al Works of Matthew Arnold. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.7: * This Edition is uniform with the one-volume complete 


editions of Tennyson ‘Wordsworth. 


Small foclscap %vo, bound in half cloth, cut or uncut edges, 40 cents. 
POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM 
The Poetical Works of Robert Browning 


Just published. 


Marion Crawford's 


Books. 


Mrs. Oliphant’ s Ne B y 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: HER SAINTS. KINGS. AND 
SCHOLARS. 


sfrate 


by Mrs. OvrrHant, author of “ Makers of Florence,’’ **‘ Makers of Venice,” ete With 
Illustrations by Georye Reid, R.S A. American edition, English edition, 
medium Svo, $8.00. Edition de lure, super royal Avo, price to be obtained from the 
booksellers on application. To be pub ished Dec. 10. 
Just Published, Sir Samuel W. Bak New 2B Cloth, a mit, 33.50 
Reminiscences in Asia, Africa, and America. By Sir W. Baker, 
etc.. author of ‘rt Nyanza.”’ With numerous L[llustrations. Large 12mo, 
cloth extri gilt, S550), 
A magn he vroiume with tf 
their Work and Their Methods. A study of the ar day. with chnical suggestions 
by Josern PENNELL. With Pho tovravures ne ito, 
“sinee Mr Hamerton's * Etchiog and Etchers * we have had no such book as this. Ia its own definite 
fi-'d of Pen Draughtamen i. stands alone It is likely to remain unique for a long 
time to ec. me,” n 


THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. 


Fy rming Seq ue to (ire ak l, ife and The iv the J r M A.. 
|’ rofe of Ancient History in ‘Trinity Colle ve, Dublin. ‘ \ iy 
Ne and f ‘heaper litre in 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC "AND MUSICIANS. 


A. D. 1450-1889 
Dy Writers. English aod Fore ivn. d by Sir GROVI 1) 
lllustrations and Woodeuts. niferm Edition, 5 volumes, Svo, sold in sets only, 
Vi 1 to 4 sold separ ely ine 


THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Series of Eighty-four Modern Maps. By Joun Darraotomew, F.R.GS. With 
(yeog graphic al Inds to places. hy und in half oroecco, wilt lves 
‘A special word of praise is due to maps devoted to the Nor bom American \ ontinent, an particularly to 

the: admirable series... given to the United States."’—-/ \ 

by Cuarnues Lamwr. Edited by Augustine Birrell. With an Etching by Herbert Railton. 


cloth, gilt top, $1.44). 


New Novel L2mo, cloth, 


KRER’S ROMANCE. 


l2mo, cloth extra, 31.25. 


* It is a touching romance, filled with scenes of great dramatic power.’’— Sos/on Comm 


Temple Library. Neu ol 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 


Edit ad, with a Memoir, by Epmunp Gosse. 
cloth, $4.4»). 


“ines, 


vols. 


With etchings by Herbert Railton, 2 
Large-paper Edition, post Svo, 87.00, 

Pericles and Aspasia. 
Edited by Ce With Et chings by He rbert R ail- 


cloth, lime, $3.75. post Svo, 37.00. 


By Water Savace LANpDor. 
ton, ete. 2 vols.. 


Crump 
Large-paper 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Small foolscap 8vo, 4) cents. 
. 
By Lewis Carroll, author of ** Adventures in Wonderland.” Author's Edition. 
The Nursery Alice. 
Containing 20 eclored enlargements from Tenniel’s illustrations to ** Alice’s Adventures in 


Wonderland,”’ with text adapted to Nursery Readers, by Lewis Carroui. 4to, col 


ored cover. $1.50. 


Sylvie and Bruno. 
With 46 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
** A charming book for children. The Illustrations are very bappy. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


"Boston Traveller. 


Large 12mo. Cloth. 


Macmillan & Co.'s 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 


Homer’s Iliad translated into English. 


Each Volume Fully Illustrated. 


THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS 


Being an account of the famous adventures and daring deeds of certain notorious freebooters of the Spanish Main. 


Mrs. Mole orth’ s New Book lomo. 
The Children of the Castle. 


sy Mrs. Motesworrn, “Herr Baby,” 


Carrots,” 
W alter Crane. 


author of 
lOmo, $1.25. 


The Tale of Troy. 


ete.. with Illustrations by 


By Stewart, M.A. cloth, 


lomo, 
$1.00. 


$1.50 each. New volume by Mr. Howard Pyle. 


OF AMERICA. 


Edited and Illustrated by Howarp Pyte. 12mo, $1.50. 


New Illustrated Holiday Catalogue will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mr. Parnell’s Collapse 
Signs of Literary Advanc: 

A Story and a Lecson 
The Liberal Faith.. ’ 
Questions and Answer 4 
The Fpectator .... 
ne Friend: 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 
In and About Boston : 
Making the Holiday Books. by. Henry Ho 


Human Traits in Animals 747 
She Loveda Sailor: An American K . 

Vi iby Amelia E. Barr 
The New Chesterfield. By Austin Dobson i9 


To-Day’s Problems Known Yesterday. By 
Edward P. Clark.. 


Poetry The Now By Lu Lar 


Marriage Was Not. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 
Nature in New England. By ») Bur- 
igi 
My study Fire. 
Holiday Books for Childre: 
Minor Notices 
Literary Notes 
RELIGIOUS NEWSB: 
The International Law and Order Leag 
Church (rieal 
}’ r of W ante 
PUBLISHER'S DESK.... 
UNCLE VETER’S CHAIR 


HOLIDAY BOOK BUPPLEMENT 9 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE HOME: 


lepreser tative Fr 

The Child ia the Librar By M Wild 
Goodwin. 

Picked Up.... ... 

Seven Bag I. By Helena D. Leeming 2 


A Morning Incide1 
A Housekeeper’s Boo) 
Our Mothers’ Column 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
Suggestions tor ristmas euta. By 
M. C. Hungerford j 
THERMS OF 


To Unirep STATES. CANADA, AND Mr 


(ine copy, one year 
To Clergymen 
For 5 months, on trial, to new sub’s only =1 00 


Bingle opi les.. 


How Hugh ** Forgot’? and * Remembered 


By Elizabeth W. Campbell i 


Poetry : The Conspiracy of the Clothes. By 
Amos hk Wells 
The New War-Ship.. 


What They Found in the World 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


The Christ Made Known. By the Rev. Lyman 
A tt 
Christian Endeavor Topi The Saviour and 


| 


the Outcast | 


SU 


ing KATES. 
One renewal and one new subscript 
Five new subecri nti Opa... 
| One renewal and four new enbecription: 


TRACTIV 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Nora Perry’s New Book. 


Another Flock of Girts, 
One of the brightest and most attract- 
It receives 


ive ituveniles of the season. 
tributes without number 


' The many charming stories she has writ 


te n plac her on the Sainie level mith the 


i oved —Louisa Al 0 it.” Balti more Ameri 

sae Her new hook will be waymiy wei comed by 
those who aie the acquaintance with the 
original tlock a season or two ago. 


Boston Transcript. “* A live qiri’s bo 


Small 4to, cloth extra, Illustrated, 


The Blind Musician. 


Translated from the Russian of Viadimir 
Korolenko, by Aline Delano. With [In- 
troduction by George Kennan, and Il- 
lustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 81.25. 


through. 


A charming volume, very prettily illus- 
trated and daintily bound.”’— Boston Tra 
script, 


Rubinstein's Autobiography. 


Autobiography of Anton Rubinstein, 18°9- 
1889. Translated by Aline Delano. 
i6mo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, 
1.00. 


‘*An altogether charming little book.’ 
The Beacon. ** Full of os resting comments 
and suggestions. The Nation. 


With Fire and Sword. 


The great historical novel from the Polish 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz by Jeremiah 
Curtin. ANEW LIBRARY EDITION, 
printed on choice paper, with Portrait 
of the Author. 2 vols., l2mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00. Also in one volume, 
12mo, cloth, 82.00. 


The Scene—POLAND and RUSSIA: Time—1648-1651. 


* The only modern romance with which it 
ean be compared, for fire, sprightliness, ra- 
pidity of action, swift change, and absorbing 
is the *Three Musketeers’ of Du- 
mas.’’—New York Tribune. 


254 Washington Stre 


Boston. 
Curtin'’s Russian Folk Tales, 


Muths and Folk Tates of the Rus- | 
sians, Western Slars,and Mag- | 


>y Jeremiah Curtin. Crown S8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 00 


IN THE SAME STYLE. 
Myths and Fotk-Lore of Ireland. 


by Jeremiah Curtin. 
00. 


Judaism and Christianity. 


Crown 8S8vo, cloth, 


A sketch of the Progress of Thought from 


Old Testament to New Testament. Es 
«. H. Toy, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, author of ** Quotations in the 
New Testament,’ etc. Swo, cloth, 83.00. 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary of 


Greek and Roman Antiquities, 


An entirely new. thoroughly revised, and 
almost wholly rewritten edition, en- 
larged totwo volumes, 8vo, with nume- 
rousillustrations., Price per vol., cloth, 
=7.00 net: half calf, 89.00 net. Vol. I. 
ready in December. 


Higsinson’s Epictetus, 


The Discourses, Enchiridion, and Frag- 
ments of FEF pictetus. Translated by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. New 
and revised edition, uniform with the 
new Library Edition of ** Marcus Aure 
lius Antoninus.”’ 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


A New Dumas Series, 


The Marie Antoinette Romances. Com- 
prising: Memoirs of a Physician, 4 
vols.; The Queen’s Necklace, 2 vols. ; 
Ange Pitou,2? vols.: Comtesse de Charny, 
3 vols.; and Chevalier de Maison Rouge, 
1 vol. In alli2vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, S12.00. 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


Holiday Gift Books. 


ILLUSTRATED ‘BOOKS. 


A Mosaic. 


By the Artist’s Fund Society of Philadelphia. 
A beautiful table-book. Impe rial octavo, 
containing 22 Photogravure reproductions of 

netures painted by mem bers of the Artists’ 
Fund Society, with appropriate text in Poet- 
ry and Prose. Edited by Harrison S. Mor- 
ris. Bound in vellum cloth, with antique 
ornamentation in color and bronze, 57.50; 
thre quarters levant morocco, 


Sheridan's Ride. 


by T. Reap. Illustrated by fine 
ome of. th Hest en- 
vravyved on Wood | A loth. 
ibly the moat Titorio and undoubtedly the m 
popular of the author's poetical work- It bas lorg 
ote Tay ror tation, and aboug in dash«« 
of patriot fervor The illustrations are spirited 
ind in Keeping With the sentiment they express 


Sin Wat rER SCOTT. Dart. Tilust trated Edi 


(ne volume. Obctavo. L: » Print. 
with numerous Steel | lates, ‘oth, 

4 three iarters lf or 

» 

This edition is printed from the best F linburgh 
plates, on fine paper, and contains the choice stee! 
~ 2 ar in the Abbotsford Fd 


NEW 
Dickens s Works. 


Vow r F Tavistock Edition, 
Messrs J. B. Larrvincorr have 
sued, In With th hone ish 
New E Char hvkens s 
Work rinted trom the plates of the 
iy Octave Edition on smaller and thinner 
paper, making a large 12mo, not too bulky 
for easy rending. the largest 
All i ele ‘arest il] thie editio is 
ever appeared Lhe volumes cont aL 


illustrations, all printed from the or. ainai 
steel plates. Solid only in compl te sets of 
olumes, b md in cloth. =4 ‘>: thre 
calf morocco, S 100.00, 
This is the best Eaition of Dickers s Works ever 
offered at a Popular Price. 
The Standard hadition of the Works of 
Profusely [llustrated 
with Steel Plat. mplete sets, 


Thirty volumes. loth. 


The Standard Edit 


Charles Dickens. 


8 printed on a finer paper 


ind in largertypethan has been employed in any 


previous edition Phe type has been cast especially 
for it, and the page is of a size to admit of the intro- 
luction of all the originuai i) lustrations. 


‘Sir Walter Scott’s Waver- 
ley Novels. 


Edition, now 
tive octavo llustrated with En- 
ora vine on Steel. Extra cloth, 81.75 per 
volume, Ins ts, cloth, gilt 1.75: half 


comp lete in twenty- 


volumes. 


morocco, half calf, gilt, marbled 


** Weare vlad t Say Of it that it is the most desira 
ble set that we have everseen. Thetype is large and 
beautiful, and ig set in a margin at least an inch in 
width of clear white paper. Fach volume contains a 


‘ine full-page steel-engraving,. either a portrait or 

‘opy of some famous picture ius trating the etory. 

and a steel vignette. The edition moods but to be 

seen to be coveted by every lover of beautiful books.” 
Bosto 


LIBRARY 


Tisayac of the Yosemite. 


by M. B. M. Toianp, author of ** Legend 
Laymone’’ and other handsomely illus- 
trated books for the holidays. Square oe- 
tavo, bound in illuminated cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges, leatherette, 83.00: ful! 
morocco, gilt edges, $5.00, 


The Low-Back’d Car. 


By Samvet Lover. With Twelve Illustra 
tions, printed by Photogravure from Cop 
er Plat es, with late Mark: also Twelve 
Ini ial Vi rnettes engraved on W ood by 

_H. Reep. Size of volume “'4x11 inches. 
mely bound in cloth. 


Rab and His Friends. 


by Drown. M.D. With Eight Ilus- 
trations, and a Portrait of the Author en 
graved on Wood, Small dto. Neatly 
bound in two-color cloths, $1.50; newstyle 
leather, $1.75. 
Written witha quiet, unaffected power 

hetic al touching scenes it describes.” 


“The Miller’ s Daughter. 


By Aterep Tennyson. Ilusteated wit} 
ginal Designs by eminent artists. Fn 
aved on Wood. One volume. Svo. Cloth 
$35.00 ; ivory surface covers, $3.50; new 
style leather, $3.50, 


‘The best known of the laureate's poeins appear 
in this volume in its prettiest form.’’—.\. }). 3 es, 


EDITIONS. 
Thackeray's Works. 


Library bidition. Illustrated. Complete 


in twent four volum es, SVO, r set 
Envlish ‘lo th, gilt, S45 


Popular Edition. Complete in twenty 
volumes, Profuse ly illustrated. lJmo, 
Ver set, cloth extra, $32.50, 


Standard Edition.& Complete in twenty, 
six volumes. Profusely illustrated wit! 
Steel Plates and Wood Eng ri ivings Large 
Svo, loth. cilt top. lso in ne lish el lot 
style, $3.00 per volume, 


} 


Handy Edition. Complete in twentvr- 
seven volumes. Iltmo. Half cloth. 
cents per volume. Half morocco, $1. 
per volume, 


These are all Author's Editions printed in England, 
from the The iUlustrations are al) 
from elect from the origira) blcecks. The editicns 
cobtain the author’s latest revisicns. and the typo 
graphy, illustrations, paper. ard binding are in every 
way THE Best. for by ali Boolseliers. Ask foi 


Works of William H. 
Prescott. 


Library Edition. Edited by J. Foster 
mK. Lllustrated with Vortraits and 
Maps. Complete in twelve volumes. Oc- 
tavo. Neatly bound in cloth, gilt top, S200) 
per volume. 
This new edition contains all] the latest ccrre ctions. 


ie printed in large type on fine ‘paper, and is in every 
respect the best edition ever oflered. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREX: 


Told by the Fireside. 


Containing Original Stories by Excellent 
Writers. Llustrated with 146 Colored and 
black-and-W hite Pictures. +to, Boards. 


Over the Sea. 


A Colleetion of Stories of Two Worlds. For 
Children from 7 to 12 Years of Age. By 
CLARK, Hume. Niseer. and others. With 
s Colored and 40 Black- and- While Illustra- 


tions. 4to. 81.4 


Hearts and Voices. 


Songs of the Better Land. Full-page Col- 
ored and +) Black-and-W hit Lilustrations. 
4to. Boards, $1. 


The above books are an advanc e in literary and 

artistic merit to any books that have been made. The 
writers of the stories and songs are all well known to 
English readers, aod the artists are amo ng the fore- 
most in their profession. The color-work is done by 
the best lithographers of Germany and France. 


Dreams by French Firesides, 


A Collection of Fairy-Tales composed be- 
side the German Camp-Fires betore Paris. 
1870. ‘Translated from the German, and 
Attractively Illustrated. 4to. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $1.75. 


Treasury of Pleasure Books. 
Mother 


Containing the Popular Stories of * 
Hubbard,”’ ** Cock Robin,”’ ** Dick Whit- 
tington and his Cat,”’ ete. Bound in One 
Volume, with Entirely Original I)lustra- 
tions, by Famous Artists, in Colors. and 
Black and White. Small Quarto. Bound 


in cloth extra, 


Prince Little Boy, and other Tales out of 
Fairy-Land. 


By S. Weir M.D. Illustrated 
by F. S. CHURCH and H. Sippons Mow- 
BRAY. Small 4to. 


" The brightest and best of the merry company of 
children’s books.’’— Philadelphia American. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pvsuisuers, 


415 AND 717 Marker Srreet, 
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A Superb Edition of Bulwer’s Masterpiece. 


THE LAST DAYS 


OF POMPETI, 


By Butwer-Lytron. With 35 full-page illustrations from designs by Frank Kirchbach 


and others. Svo, cloth, $3.00. 


* The re-reading of this favorite story is invested with a new interest bv reason of the illustrations. The 
holiday season.— 


volume is handsomely printed, and is in every way attractive as a gift-book for the 


BaTuRDAY Eves. Gazerrs. 


SONGS OF A SAVOYARD. By W.S. 
GrtBERT. With 59 illustrations from 


signs by the author. 4to, cloth. $2.50. 


A collection of the most popular songs from Gilbert 
and Sullivan's favorile operas. 


KINGS IN EXILE. By A.LPHonse 
Translated by Laura Enusor and 
E. Bartow. With 104 illustrations from 
designs by Bieler, Conconi, and Myrbach. 
12mo, paper, $1.25; half leather, $2.25. 


** The sureness, lightness. and defines of Daudet's 

art, his constant and exquisile sympathy with natare 

.. make his writings the source of a pleasure that 

must express usels,if at all,in enthusiaste hyperbole.” 
—BosTtTon ADVERTISER. 


DISILLVSION; or, THE STORY 
OF AMEDEE’S YOUTH. (Toute une Jeu- 
nesse.) By Franeors Trans- 
lated by E. P. Robins. With 74 illustra- 
tions from design® by Emile Bayard. 
12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 


** The delicate literary aroma that emanates from 
this story can no more be conveyel in @ brief review 
than the fresh elusive odor of wood flowers can be 
conveved through the pressed leaves in a herbarium.” 
—Home JouRNAL. 


CHIVALRY. By Leon Gautier. Trans- 
lated by Henry Frith. With numerous 
illustrations. S8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


** Will not be found too long by any who wish toun- 
derstand the cote of that romantic institution; to learn 
how one entered into it; how the Knight took his 
spouse and how he passed his days in peace and war. 
... M Gentier's lively and gravhic descriptions are 
aided by an abundance of good illustrations.” 

—Lirsrary 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS 
AT SEA. By W.H.G. Kuxeston. New 
edition. With 180 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

A graphie portrayal of the perilsvf the deep, of hair- 
breadth escapes, and of the sufferings of castaways. 
PICTURESOUE INDIA: An Uncon- 

ventional Guide-Book. By W. S. Carne. 

With 200 original illustrations by John Ped- 

der, H. S. Dale, and H. H. Stanton, and 

maps. 8vo, cloth, $5.50. 

* 4n attractive volume for many who will never be 
able to gaze, with their own eyes, upon the land he so 
well describes, and will. therefore, gladly trust them- 


selves to his very intelligent leadership.” 
—LITERARY WORLD. 


GREAT AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 
FROM MUNGO PARK TO STANLEY. 
By W. H. G. Kuyesron and Lieut. C. R. 
Low. With many illustrations and portrait 
of Stanley. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Henry M. Stanley. 


** Just the book for young people, and others who 
wish to have before them a connected story of the 
0 ening of the Dark Continent European explora- 
tin ... The anthors have made an excellent com- 
parative study of the character and temperament of 
the great explorersas well as described the Africans and 
their continent.’’—Tug Critic. 


4 
SISTER PHILOMENE. By Epmonp 
and JutEs pE Goncourt. Translated by 

Laura Ensor. With 70 illustrations from 

designs by Bieler. 12mo, paper, $1.50 ; half 

leather, $2.25. 

“ A profoundly simple, profoundly pathetic trag- 
edy, exquisitely drawn and shaded.” 

—~CHIcaGco TIMEs. 

“ The struggle of this soul, naked before God and 
the authors, is wonderfully well told; religion is love 
—the personal warmth and devotion lavished upon cross 
and crucifix are but the outlets for a hungry heart."’ 

— HARTFORD COURANT. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Rosert Rovutieper, B.Se., F.C. S. New 
edition. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


This edition is brought down to the current year and 
includes. among other recent inventions, descriptions 
of the Forth Bridge, the Eiffel Tower, and the Man- 


¥ 


chester Ship Canal. 


THE BOOK OF CARD AND TABLE 
GAMES. An entirely new Encyclopedia 
of Games by the greatest authorities on the 
subjects. Edited by Professor Horrmann. 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Professor Hojfmann’s authority on the subject of 
amusements of all kinds is so generally recognized that 
any work bearing his name is sure of a favorable re- 
ception. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
ROBIN HOOD. By Joun B. Marsa. 
New edition. With colored and plain illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Stories of the hero-outlaw of Sherwood Forest. and 
of his ** merry men in Lincoin green.” wll doubtless 
continue lo hold the same fascination over the rmagina- 
ation of the young in the ;uture that they have in the 
past. Mr. Marsh's book has long been acknowledged 


to be one of the best on this subject and a new edition 
of it, therejsore, is sure of a delighted audience. 


A Stirring Tale for Boys. 


A ROUGH 


SHAKING. 


By Grorce MacDonavp. With full-page illustrations by W. Parkinson. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Narrates the adventures and sufferings of an English lad who lost his parents in an earthquake in Italy, 
and who possessed a very unusual control over animals both wild and tame. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
Edited by W. H. G. Kixaston. With 100 
illustrations on wood and 12 full-page plates 
printed in colors by Ernest Nister. - 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dantict De- 
With 100 illustrations by J. D. Wat- 


son, and 12 full-page plates printed in colors 


FOE. 


by Ernest Nister. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


These two famous stories of desert-life are issued in uniform style with the Andersen, Grimm, and Arabian 


Nights previously published in this series ; their wealth 


“f (colored and plain) Uluastrations, the beauty of their 


typography and the appropriateness of their bindings m thing them in every respect really handsome editions. 


CAPTAIN: THE ADVENTURES OF 
A LOG. By Madame P. De NANTEUvIL. 
Translated by Laura Ensor. With 76 illus- 
trations by Myrbach. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
A French naval story cf travel and adventure, re- 

ecuntina what betell a sailor lad and his dog compan- 

ion, delightful y told and beautifully illustrated, 

THE GRAND ARMY PICTURE- 
BOOK. By Hven Crate. With colored 
and plain illustrations. Oblong 4to, boards, 
$1.25. 

** Will prove a great attraction for the young as well 
as for oldies heads to uhom these memories [of the Civil 


War) are : 
--JournNAL oy Commerce, New Yorx. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMA- 
NACK FOR 1891. With original illustra- 
tions by Kare GREENAWAY. Printed in 
colors by Edmund Evans. Boards, 25 cents; 
torchon, 50 cents; calf, $1.00. 

** The dantiest book of the year . . . falls behind none 


of its predecessors in delicacy, :csinement, and pictu- 
resque effect.” —Curistian Unton. 


LITTLE GREAT-GRANDNOTHER. 
By Mrs. Hersertr Martin. With illustra- 
tions by A.C, Corbould. 16mo, cloth, 90 


cents. 


* 4 charming story of a little English girl in noble 
life is here told with such arace and skdl as made Little 
Lord Fauntleroy famous.” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S JUVE- 
NILES. New edition. With illustrations 
by M. E. Edwards. The Boys and I.— 
Hermy.—Hoodie. i6mo, cloth, each 90 
cents. 


Capital books for younger children by a writer whose 
popularily seems to grow with every returning year. 


THE MODERN SEVEN WONDERS 
OF PHE WORLD. By Kent. 
With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Comvrises descriptions (in language readily under- 

od by all) of (1) The Steam Engine ; (2) The Blec- 

trie Telegraph ; (3) The Photograph ; (4) The Sewiag 

Michine ; (5) The Spectroscope; (6) The Electric 

Light ; (i) The Telephone. 


ROSEBUD. By Jeanre Herine (Mrs. 
Adams-Acton). With illustrations by M. E. 
Edwards. 16mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


** A sprightly and ente: taining story... by a writer 
who evidently loves children and understands them.”" 


LITTLE WIDE AWAKE FOR 18901. 
Edited by Mrs. Sate Barker. With col- 
ored frontispiece and numerous illustra- 
tions. Seventeenth year. 4to, cloth, $2.00; 
boards, $1.50. 


“A charming tounger English cousin of the Wide 
Awake ..., Cannot fail to be a welcome holiday gist 


any child.” —Provipence (K. 1.) JougsAL. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price by 
the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York, 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY WILLIAM L. 


Translated from the German of Hernricu von Syset by Professor MARSHALL Livinc- 
ston PERRIN, of the Boston University. 5 vols.,%vo, cloth, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 


Vol L. is now pees ; Vol. II. will be ready January Ist, and the other three volumes will be iseued dur - 
ing the eprivg of 1891. The American edition is enriched by admirably engraved portraits of the three 
Emperors William L., Frederick, William I1., and of Bismarck and Moltke. 


vig). JANE EYRE. 


By CHARLOTTE Bronré. 
ith 44 illustrations b 
Na, E. H. Garrett, engrav 


by Andrew. Carefully 
printed from beautiful 
type on superior calen- 
dered paper. 2 volumes, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $5.00; half calf, 
$9.00. Edition de luxe, 


limited to 250 numbered 
copies, large paper, Japan 
proofs mounted, $10.00. 


** Jane Eyre ”’ is one of the books 
which seem destined to live. Its 
original and vivid style, its life- 
like and powerful plot, its tremen. 
dous moral purport (once misun- 
derstood, but now recognized), 
make it one «f themoss absorbing 
povels ever written The present 
lustrated edition is as perfect as 

ill ever be produced. reas- 


From “* Jane Eyre.” 


will 
paper, illustrations, and binding combine into a whole that is a delight to the eye and a cynoaure for 
y. 


work, 
a liprar 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, 
SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE, 1776-1850. 


An autobiographical account of one of Napoleon’s Body Guard. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, half leather, $2.50; half calf, $5.00. 


The recollections of Captain Coignet, perfectly suthenticated, come 
to us like a voice from those mighty masses who, under Napvleon, made 
Furope tremble almost a hundred years ago. It is the record of the daily 
doings of a private soldier, who fought in many great campaigas. They 
are marked by quaint frankness and naivefé, an honest boastfulness thor- 
oughly Gallic, and a keen sense of the picturesque value of truth. Noth- 
ing like these memoirs has ever been published. They 
are origival. shrewd, clever, and they make the Napo- 
leonic days live again. 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES; OR, 


gon > 

Llustrat- 

ed, 16mo, unique 

binding, $1.25. 

The old New England 
life is rapidly fading, not 
only from existence, but 
even from the memory of 
people. It is, therefore, 
well that those who were 
in touch with the best ele- 
ments of this quamt and 
homely life should put up- 
on paper and perpetuate 
its traditions and half-for- 
gotten memories. This 
Mrs. Claflin has done for 
the town of Hopkinton, 
where her grendparents 
lived, and “ Bram 
Sketches’ stand out asa 
truthful record of a pecul- 
iarly interesting provin- 
cial town. 


GOLD NAILS TO HANG MEMORIES ON. 


A Rhyming Review, under their Christian Names, of Old Acquaintances in History, 
Literature, and Friendship. By ExvizaneruH A. ALLEN. vo, gilt edges, $2.50. 

This is the most original autograph book ever publiched. It aims to give a history and record of the 
more or less familiar Christian names, and at the same time to comemorate the most familiar and famous 
men and women who have borne them. The book, therefore, bas not only an interest of its own, but is dis- 
tinctively educational. Spaces are left on each page for aut. graphs. 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Special Limited Edition, with over 100 illustrations. 5 volumes, gilt top, half leather, 
$10.00. Bourrienne’s classic is rendered doubly graphic by the vivid outline sketches 


depicting the great events of Napoleon's career. 
TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOL DAYS. 


By Tuomas Hucues. 
ith 53 illustrations by 
H. Winslow Peirce, en- 
graved by Andrew, care- 
fully printed from beau- 
ful type on calendered 
er. 12mo,_ cloth, 
$2.00; full gilt, $2.50. 
Edition de luxe. limited 
to 250 numbered copies, 
large paper, Japan proofs 
mounted, $5.00. 

Praise or comment on this 
classic would be a work of su- 
pererogation. Every parent 
sooner or later puts it into his 
children’s hands. We can oni 
say that the present edition 
by ali odds the best that 
Printed from large type, well illustrated, and handsomely 


From “ Tom Brown's 


School Days.” 


“I’ve cor THE Youne VARMINT AT 


ever heeu offered to the American public. 
d, it makes @ book worthy of any library. 


FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of ** Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” ete. With por- 
traits of Raphael, Titian, Landseer, Reynolds, Rubens, Turner, and others. 12mo, $1.50. 


In this bandsome volume Mrs. Bolton re'at’s sympathetically, aod with her usual skill in seizing upon 
ealient pints, the lives of Sir Joshua Reyno Turver, and other artista whose names are household words. 
The sketches are accompanied by excellent portraits 


FAMOUS ENGLISH AUTHORS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


$y Mrs. Saran _ K. Bowron, author of “ Girls Who Became Famous,” ete. With por- 
traits of Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Dickens, Tennyson, Robert Vrowning, ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


During a reeent visit abroad, Mrs. Bolton bad the opp  rtunity of visiting many of the scenes made mem- 
orable by the resdeuce or writivg:s of the best known Eugiish autbors, and the incidents which she was thus 
enavied to la vest with a personal interest she has woven iatothe sk tches of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, 
one the other — — on whom she writes. These two companion volumes are among the best of the famous 
Famous series. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS Y.CROWELL & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“IN SCRIPTURE | 
LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By 
Epwarp L. WiLson. With 150 origi- 
nal Illustrations from photographs by 
the author, Large 8vo, $3.50. 

* We may best differentiate Mr. Wilson's work 
from that of his predecessors by saying that it is 

He gives the reader a view of the locali- 


pictorial. 
ties which previous student, 
His pen seems to have 
and to 


and explorers or tra- 
ditions have identified. 
caught something of the spirit of his art, 
be almost as photographic in its realistic portraiture 
as his camera.”—Dr. Lyman Absort. 


“A very interesting, instructive, and handsome 


book.” —Christian Intelligencer. 


— 


’ 
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COAST 
SCENIC JOU 


From Southern California to Alaska 
—The Yosemite—The Canadian 
Pacific Railway — Yellowstone 
Park and the Grand Cafion. By 
Henry T. Finck. With 20 full- 
page Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 


“‘Ieis afar more definite and detailed 
than has been drawn by any one else. 
work of exceptional interest and value.” 

—Brooklyn Times. 


icture 


ntere-t, it leaves 
It is surprising to find so“ 


**In point of rerdableness ani : 
nothing to be desired. 


FOL! 


AAAA 
In She 


white. 8vo, $2.50. 


This may be called a topographical biography, and as 
such fills a vacant place in literature. 
The author follows Lamb in his wanderings, describing 
his haunts and sketching him as ‘ 
crowd, among his friends, by his sister’s side, and alone.” 


> 


AY 


S 
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Electricity to Every-day Uses. With 120 


Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


Fs 


A Popular Account of the Application of 


AAAAAAY 
Soofprin ts of Gharles SYamb 


By BENJAMIN E. MARTIN. Beautifully illustrated. With 
a bibliography by E. D. North, Bound in gold and 


‘as he moves in the 


Eminent experts treating in a popular manner of the 


electric railw ay, motors, 


ighting, telegraphs, cables, 


and their laying, electricity in the household, in warfare 


k= on land and sea, and as applied to the human bodv. 


**Clear, comprehensive, and popular, the book is full of in- 


ERICSSON: 


With 50 
2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


By Col. WitiiAmM C. CHURCH. 
Illustrations. 


The career of Ericsson is of most ro- 
mantic interest. The competitor with 
Stephenson in 182g for the first locomotive 
engine, his varied activity extended over 
sixty eventful years during the wonderful 
develepment of steam power in modern life, 


“A faithful and well-written history.—M. Y. 
Heraid. 


**One of the most important of recent additions 
to the literature of biography. Col. Church has 
performed his duty with skill, judgment and con- 
scien tiousness.—.V. Sun, 


Studies Among the Tenements of 
New York. By Jacos A. Rus. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the author. 8vo, $2.50. 


This is not only a vivid picture of the 
New York underworld, but a helpful con- 
sideration of the forces therein at work, 
and the best means of counteracting them. 

**Not only valuable, but interesting. It shows 
with picturesqueness, and always with truth, the 


lite of the <lums and tenements, and it is written 
with a perfect knowledge of all that is said.’ 


History of the United States. | Famous Women of the French Court, Ballads. 
By Henry Apams. Vols. I. and Il. The First | _ Translated from the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand By RosertT Louis STEVENSON. 16mo, $1.00. 


Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 12mo, $4.00. 
Vols III. and IV. 
of Thomas Jefferson, I2mo, $4.00. Vols. V. and 
VI. The First Administration of James Madison, 
12mo. $4.00. 
* Nr. Adams is thorough in research, exact in statement, 


judicial in tone. broad in view, picturesque and impressive in 
description, nervous and expressive in style.”"—N. 7ridune. 


A Short History of Anglo-Saxon 


Freedom. 
By Prof. J. K. Hosmer, 8vo, $2.90. 


** Professor Hosmer, first showing that our freedom i is devel- 
oped from the ancient Ang! o-Saxon freedom, traces the develop- 
ment of bap spirit, principles, and institutions down to the present. 


Every American citizen will profit much by a reading of the 
book.” —FPhiladelphia Press. 


Aspects of the Earth. 


A Popular Accaunt of Some Familiar Geological 
Phenomena. By Prof. N.S. SHALER, of Harvard. 
100 Illustrations. Edition. 8vo, $2.50. 
“* The subjects are a: interest.ng as the way in which they 
are treated, and the i !u-trations are not only nnmerous but 
excellent.”—New 


The Second Abministration | 


Six volumes now 
Each with portrait. 


by THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 
ready, others in preparation. 
I2mo, $1.25. 
Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Régime. 
Citizeness Bonaparte. 
The Wife of the First Consul. 
The Court ofthe Empress Josephine. 
The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise. 
Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Empire. 
‘« The series is of more than transient value in that it teaches 
the facts of history through the medium of anecdote, description, 
and pen portraits ; this treatment having none of the dry ness of 
history fer se, but rather the brilliancy of romance.’ 
—Boston Times. 


In the Valley. By Harold Frederic. 


Illustrated by HowARD PYLE. I2mo, $1.50. 
** It is uncommonly well written, and the whole mise en scene 
has verity and importance.” — W, D. Howells. 


Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia. 


By EUGENE SCHUYLER. 200 Illustrations. 
Edition. 2vols. 8vo, $6.00. 
A work which has taken the highest rank as a portrait of | 


beauty of the illustrations is a feature of the book. 


Peter the Great, and as a graphic picture of his times. The | 


New | 


Five narrative pieces in Mr, Stevenson's vivid and pictur- 
esque verse, the most important embodying Polynesian legends, 
and published for the first time, 


The Lion’s Cub. 


AND OTHER VERSES. By R. H. STopparp. 
With portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
A beautiful little volume, containing the more recent poems 
of this popular poet. 


Cameo Edition. 

Cable’s OLD CREOLE DAYS, and Page’s IN 
OLE VIRGINIA, uniform with Donald G. 
Mitchell's *‘Reveries of a Bachelor” and ‘‘ Dream 
Life,” issued last year. Each with frontispiece 
etching. 16mo, $1.25. 


Eugene Field. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF WESTERN VERSE, and 
A LITTLE BOOK OF PROFITABLE 
TALES. Exquisitely printed and bound. Each 
16mo, $1.25. 


** These handsome v olumes are examples of wit, humor, and ~ 


pathos quaint and rare.”"—New Jork Tribune. 


Little Saint Elizabeth, 


AND OTHER STorIEs. By FRANcEs HopGson Bur- 
NETT. Illustrated by R. B. Bircn. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 8vo, $1.50. 


“Little Saint Elizabeth is one of the most winning of Mrs. 
Burnett’s child heroines; and the fairy tales which follow are 


Athenaeum. 


#*x SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED LisT OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG sent to any address on application. 


fod 


Uniform with | 


American Boy’s Handy Book. 
By DANIEL C. BEARD. 
American Girl’s Handy Book. 


By Lina and ADELIA B. BEARD. Each profusely 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


**T have put it down in my list of good and useful books for 
young people.”—Lovisa M. ALcotr. 


Against Heavy Odds. 
A Tale of Norse Heroism. By H. H. Boyvesen. 
Illustrated by W. L. TAyLor. 12mo, $1.00. 
“The scene, liid in a little fishing village, is attractive for its 


novelty and instructive for its customs, The story is brisk and 
inspiring.” —BSoston Fournail, 


@_ CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, PUBLISHERS. 743-745 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 
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‘Por Table of Contents, Terms, ote., see page 734. 


Each copy of this issue of The Christian 
Union is accompanied by a sixteen-page 
illustrated supplement, containing full 
descriptive reviews of all the Holiday 
Books, the purpose of the editors being to 
furnish the readers of The Christian Union 
with a cemplete summary of and guide 
to the holiday literature. It is needless to 
comment on the extraordinary size of this 
week’s issue. It affords the best testimony 
of the alliance between The Christian 
Union and the making and distribution 
of literature in this country. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


|= last session of the Fifty-first Congress opened 
on Monday with rather less than the usual 
interest. There were a great number of absentees, 
and as this session will end on the fourth of March, 
it is not probable that any great amount of new 
legislation will be adopted. The President's mes- 
sage was exceedingly long, as such messages usually 
are. It would be a great advantage if our chief 
magistrates could learn the art of condensed state- 
ment. The annual message reduced to two thou- 
sand words could still be made to say all that the 
ten-column messages usually contain, and would 
then be widely read. The President reviews at length 
our relations with different foreign countries, which 
are, for the most part, of an entirely friendly charac- 
ter. On the silver question the President maintains 
his ground against free coinage. He ascribes the re- 
cent rise and subsequent decline of silver to specula- 
tive operations, and he does not believe that the 
results of the new Silver Act can yet be determined. 
He thinks that the increased circulation secured 
under the new act “has exerted and will continue 
to exert a most beneficial influence upon business 
and upon general values.” The only reference, 
even indirectly, to the recent revalsion of political 
opinion is to be found in his comments on the new 
Tariff Act, in the suggestion that results have 
been attributed to the operation of this act for 
which it is not responsible, and that it is too soon 
to judge of its ultimate effect. The message calls 
attention to the fact that some of its most im- 
portant provisions are yet to go intoeffect. In the 
judgment of the President, time will furnish proof 
that the new act does not increase the cost of 
necessities and that it will not materially diminish 
imports. “There is,” says the message, “ neither 
wisdom nor justice in the suggestion that the sub- 
ject of tariff revision shall be agaim opened before 
the law has had a fair trial.” 
* 
* 

The President recalls his previous suggestion of 
legislation looking to a Federal supervision of Con- 
gressional elections. He declares thatthe constitu- 
tionality of such legislation has been affirmed by 
the Supreme Court. He argues that it would be 
no new exercise of Federal power and no invasion 
of the rights of States. The President urges the 
granting of subsidies for the development of Ameri- 
can steamship lines, and expresses his approval of 
the reciprocity clause of the Tariff bill: “This 
reciprocity provision is more than an offer; our 
part of the bargain is complete, and when the 
countries from which we receive coffee, sugar, tea, 
and hides have placed on their free lists such of our 
products as shall be agreed upon, a proclamation of 
the fact completes the transaction.” The message 
recommends the granting of a careful and well- 
guarded charter for the creation of an international 
American bank, with a view to facilitating money 


exchanges between the States represented at the 
International American Conference held in this 
country last May. The message also urges the 
passage of the bill for the relief of the Sa- 
preme Court, the increase of the salaries of the 
Judges of the United States District Courts, 
the adjustment of the Spanish and Mexican 
land grants by provision for some commission 
or tribunal for the trial of questions of title 
growing out of them, the enactment of a Na- 
tional bankrupt law, copyright legislation, and 
legislation looking to uniformity and increased 
safety in the use of couplers and brakes upon 
freight trains engaged in inter State commerce. 


Political interest in England during the past 
week has been entirely absorbed by the successive 
stages through which the relation of Mr. Parnell to 
his party has passed. LEarly in the week a letter 
addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Morley was 
made public, in which Mr. Gladstone says that he 
had waited to receive some word from Mr. Parnell 
himself, but that, failing to hear from him, he 
thought it necessary to state his own conclusion, 
that “notwithstanding the splendid services ren- 
dered by Mr. Parnell to his country, his continu- 
ance at the present moment in the leadership would 
be productive of consequences disastrous in the 
highest degree to the cause of Ireland. I think I 
may be warranted in asking you so far to expand 
the conclusions given above as to add that Mr. 
Parnell’s continuance as leader would not only 
place many hearty friends of the Irish cause in a 
position of great embarrassment, but would render 
my retention of the leadership of the Liberal party, 
based, as it has been, mainly on the prosecution of 
the Irish cause, almost a nullity.” This conclusion 
Mr. Gladstone intended should not be made pub. 
lic if it appeared that Mr. Parnell contemplated 
spontaneous action; but noaction having been taken 
by Mr. Parnell, the letter was finally made public. 
The publication of this communication forced Mr. 
Parnell to take a definite stand. Up to the time of 
its appearance he had succeeded in obtaining an 
expression from the Irish membership strongly 
urging him to remain the leader of the party, but 
the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s letter immedi- 
ately divided the Irish ranks, which were, in fact, 
already divided, although those who were an- 
tagonistic to Mr. Parnell’s leadership had not 
spoken. 


Three days later Mr. Parnell met Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter with a manifesto to the Irish people. In 
this manifesto not a word is said about the recent 
revelations relating to his private life; that matter, 
the sole cause of the discussion which has arisen, 
is entirely ignored. Mr. Parnell begins by assum- 
ing that an attempt has been made by the Liberals 
to destroy the integrity and independence of a sec- 
tion of the Irish Parliamentary party, and declares 
that the Irish party must remain independent 
under all circumstances. He then goes on to 
give an account of an interview with Mr. Gladstone 
at Hawarden in November of last year, in which 
he received the details of the programme of the 
Liberals in the event of their returning to power. 
According to his account Mr. Gladstone confided 
to him his determination in that event to retain the 
Irish members in Parliament, reducing the Irish 
representation from one hundred and three to thirty- 
two. The land question was to be reserved from 
the control of the Irish Legislature, but Mr. Glad- 
stone intimated his intention to renew his attempt 
to settle the question on the lines of the Land 
Parchase bill of 1886, through the instramentality 


of Imperial legislation; the Irish constabulary 
would have the appointment of its own officers 
under Imperial authority, while Irish revenues 
would provide for ite support. On the question of 
reducing the [rish representation in Parliament Mr. 
Parnell says that this would not be a matter of 
great importance to Ireland if the concession of 
full powers to an Irish Legislature were secured, 
but that, with agrarian reform, constabulary control, 
and judiciary appointments excluded from Irish 
control, such a redaction would be the height of 
madness. This is the gist of Mr. Parnell’s mani- 
festo, although expanded to considerable length by 
an account of his later communications with Mr- 
Morley. 


Upon the publication of the manifesto, Mr. 
Gladstone promptly denied Mr. Parnell’s statement 
of his intentions with regard to the reduction of 
Irish members in the Imperial Parliament, the 
settlement of the land question, the control of 
the Irish constabulary, and the appointment of the 
judiciary in Ireland, adding at the same time that 
he made this denial on the strength of memoranda 
made before the conversation, and on which the 
conversation was based, and also that the conversa- 
tion was strictly confidential. Mr. Morley also 
adds his denial of the correctness of Mr. Parnell’s 
statements with regard to himself. This is the case 
so far as it consists of documents. The absolute 
silence of Mr. Parnell concerning the only matter 
at issue, his cynical disregard of all the rules of 
honorable communication between gentlemen and 
of all the traditions of English political life, have 
produced a strong reaction even among his own 
followers, and it is now stated that the majority 
among the Irish members is two to one agaiust his 
retaining the leadership of the party. The action 
of the Irish leaders in this country has been awaited 
in England with intense interest, and that action 
has now been taken in a letter signed by Dillon, 
O'Brien, O’Connor, Sullivan, and Gill, in which, 
after expressing the fullest appreciation of Mr. 
Parnell’s past services to the Irish cause, they de- 
clare against the continuance of Mr. Parnell at the 
head of the Irish party, and condemn his mani- 
festo for its attitade toward Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley, and the English Liberals. It is impossible 
to interpret Mr. Parnell’s action on any other 
theory than that he is striking in the dark with the 
desperation of a fallen man indifferent as to results. 
The Irish members in the House of Commons num- 
ber 103, of whom 85 have been known as Parnell- 
ites. These Irish representatives will follow any 
Home Rule leader. They cannot succeed without 
the co-operation of the Liberals, and the Lib- 
erals, to a man, will leave them if they persist in 
keeping Mr. Parnell at the front. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Parnell is adding to a terrible 
disclosure of moral turpitude a lack of political 
sagacity and a personal selfishness which are al- 


most incredible. 


The English Parliament reopened on Tuesday of 
last week with the usual speech from the throne. 
The Conservative Ministry propose a number of 
measures in the direction of administrative reform. 
For Ireland they announce that they will support 
the land purchase on a very large scale, the reform 
of local government, and relief measures in the 
event of a severe famine; for Waleathey promise 
an improved tithes bill; for Scotland better facili- 
ties for securing the passage of private bills; for 
England the transference of the chief burden of 
school rates and charch tithes from the poorer to 
the land-owning classes, increased facilities for the 
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sale of lands and the exchange of titles, increased 
security for savings banks, and the amendment of 
the Employer’s Liability Act and the Sanitary 
Code. These promises on the part of the Ministry 
may mean much or little. If the main fight of the 
session turns on the Irish question, this programme 
is merely a formal one which is not likely to be 
acted upon. If, on the other hand, the disaster 
which has for the moment overshadowed the 
future of Home Rale shall divide the Liberal 
ranks, the Ministry may be able to embody some of 
these proposals in legislative measures. Reports of 
a speedy dissolution of Parliament have been rife 
for the past week. It is surmised that Lord Salis- 
bury, taking advantage of the confusion into which 
Mr. Parnell has thrown his Irish supporters and 
their Liberal friends, will appeal to the country. 
At this moment such a step on his part would un- 
doubtedly greatly perplex and embarrass the 
Liberals. The situation turns so entirely upon 
personal matters that it is impossible to predict the 
course of events from day to day. 


* * 
* 


There appears to be no question that the peril in 
which the white settlers in the vicinity of the 
Cheyenne River Agency and the Pine Ridge 
Agency are involved, by reason of the present 
Indian disturbances, is greatly aggravated by the 
violation of the principles of Civil Service Reform 
in the administration of the Indian Bureau, for 
which, it is proper to add, not General Morgan, the 
head of the Bureau, but either the Secretary of the 
Interior or the President of the United States is 
responsible. At the Cheyenne River Agency, the 
former agent, Dr. McChesney, who was one of the 
most capable men in the service, was removed 
against the most urgent protests of men most 
familiar with the Indian service and most inter- 
ested in its pure and effective administration, the 
removal being wholly due to political reasons, and 
a new and untried agent was appointed in his place. 
At the Pine Ridge Agency, the former agent, Major 
Gallagher, also an efficient agent, against whom, we 
believe, no complaint whatever was presented, and 
whose capability had been proved by his efficiency, 
was removed for purely political reasons. It is 
true that the uprising of the Indians was not due to 
these removals, but the extent of the uprising and 
the headway which the religious fanaticism has 
acquired was largely due to the fact that these two 
agencies were in the charge of new and inexperi- 
enced agents, who knew nothing of the Indians or 
how to handle them. It is quite safe to say that if 
the old agents had remained in charge, although 
the difficulties would probably have arisen, they 
would have assumed no such proportions and in- 
volved no such peril to the white settlers in the 
vicinity. If bloodshed and trouble are the outcome 
of the present difficulties in Dakota, the blame will 
rest on the shoulders of the Interior Department 
which adopted the policy of removals and appoint- 
ments for political reasons against the most urgent 
and repeated protests of men familiar with the 
Indian character, although it is probable that 
neither the Department nor those who protested 
against its policy imagined what serious results 
were likely to follow from the substitution of inex- 
perienced and incompetent men for tried and 
trusted officials. The dangers of an Indian war in 
the West are to be charged in no small measure to 
Civil Service Deform. 

* * 

The most popularly interesting paper read at the 
meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society in this 
city last week was that in which Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher gave an account of the Indian “ ghost 
dance” craze. Miss Fletcher has been a very close 
student of Indian traditions, and has a large ac- 
quaintance with Indian character and manners. 
The present religious movement among the In- 
dians originated, she says, in the neighborhood of 
the Cheyenne River about seven years ago with the 
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nominal conversion to Christianity of an Indian of 
a highly imaginative natare. His visions not only 
took strong hold upon his own nature but had a 
contagious quality of enthusiasm which infected 
others. Among the things which he foresaw was a 
return of the old days of Indian supremacy on this 
continent. The enthusiast beheld a great herd of 
buffalo, and saw the return of his ancestors from 
the spirit land. He also saw a mysterious form 
which finally cast aside its mantle and declared 
itself to be the Christian Messiah. This figure 
announced that, having been rejected by the whites, 
it had come to save the Indian. The story of these 
visions was carried near and far. Many of the 
Indians who came in direct contact with the origi- 
nal enthusiast had visions of their own, and for the 
last six years a semi-religious revival, characterized 
by visions, has been spreading through all the In- 
dian tribes. The expectation of the appearance of 
the Messiah has been so widespread that it has 
been taken advantage of by various impostors, and 
the teaching of many of these has been of a char- 
acter to make trouble between the two races. 
The Cheyennes have been particularly affected by 
this excitement, making pilgrimages to the place 
where the vision had been seen. The “ ghost 
dance” is the latest and most extreme manifesta- 
tion of this very interesting outbreak of religious 
enthusiasm among the Indians. It is very natural 
that they should associate with the Messiah the 
old-time idea of divine leadership, a general upris- 
ing, the overthrow of the whites and the recovery 
of Indian supremacy. Students of psychology know 
that such epidemics of vision-seeing have not been 
uncommon in history. About the beginning of this 
century a craze of this sort spread among the 
Indians of the west of Greenland, and it is reported 
that a somewhat similar outbreak is now going on 
in Southern Siberia. In the Middle Ages these re- 
ligious crazes were by no means uncommon, the 
dancing disease being one of the most noticeable 
and infectious of them all. This is the form which 
the outbreak seems to have taken among the In- 
dians. 

The report of the Civil Service Commission, just 
published, contains one fact of considerable interest. 
Daring the seven years in which the law has been 
in force, the classified service has grown to include 
over thirty thousand persons. Of the appointees 
who entered it by competitive examinations, during 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration, only a little over 
eight per cent. have resigned or been removed during 
the first year of the present administration. Simi- 
larly, during the first year of Mr. Cleveland's admin- 
istration, the number of resignations or removals of 
those who had entered during Mr. Arthur’s admin- 
istration was a little less than eight per cent. Dar- 
ing the last year of the Arthur administration the 
resignations and removals amounted to between 
six and seven per cent., although the entire force 
had been appointed under it. “It is therefore 
evident,” says the report, “that the difference 
between the percentage in this case and the per- 
centages during the first year of President Cleve- 
land’s administration and of the present adminis- 
tration affords the probable measure for removals 
which could by any possibility have been for polit- 
ical reasons. It is so small that it may be entirely 
disregarded. When only eight per cent. of the ap- 
pointees of one administration are separated from 
the service during the first year of a succeeding 
administration, the year in which, under the old 
system, the greatest number of removals for polit- 
ical reasons were made, it is safe to say that political 
considerations have practically disappeared as fac- 
tors in making removals in the classified service of 
the departments at Washington.” The Commis- 
sioners conclude with the observation that, while 
some of the changes have doubtless been made for 
improper reasons, “this is true of any system or 
any business, public or private.” 3 
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It is still impossible to say which party in New 
Hampshire will control the next Legislature and 
secure the Governor and the United States Senator 
to be chosen by it. There are three hundred and 
two members of the lower house whose title to their 
seats is undisputed, thirty-nine from wards claiming 
increased representation on the basis of the census 
of 1890, and thirty-five from “classed towns” 
which are not entitled to a member apiece in every 
legislature, but are classed so that two or more of 
them may unite in the choice of members. This 
last set of claimants consists of twenty-three Demo- 
crats and twelve Republicans; the second set con- 
sists of twenty-six Republicans and thirteen Demo- 
crats. As the members clearly elected are evenly 
divided between the two parties, everything hinges 
upon which set of claimants is seated, and the 
decision of this seems to rest with the clerk of the 
House. For a while it was uncertain who the 
clerk would be, as the clerk of the last House, a 
very fair-minded Republican, is now teaching 
school in Maine, and it was a question whether 
his removal from the State did not create a va- 
cancy. To the disappointment of the Democrats, this 
question has now been settled by the resignation of 
this clerk in favor of his assistant. Governor Goodell 
has summoned a special session of the last Legisla- 
ture to deal with the problems presented. Appar- 
ently the Legislature has it within its power to 
secure Republican ascendency in the next House. 
The Democrats, however, insist that the question is 
a constitutional or legal one, and should be decided 
judicially. They have obtained an opinion from 
two leading Republican lawyers of Massachusetts, 
Judge Hoar and William G. Russell, to the effect 
that the Act of 1881, providing for representatives 
from “classed towns,” is still in force, and that 
the claimants from towns asking increased repre- 
sentation on the basis of the new census are not 
entitled to their seats. Nevertheless, a constitu- 
tional amendment was adopted last year which 
made it the duty of the last Legislature to reap- 
portion representation, and if in its special session 
it performs the work as party interests dictate, the 
Democrats can hardly hope that the courts will 
overthrow its action. 


* * 
* 


The London County Council by a two-thirds 
majority has voted one million five hundred 
thousand dollars for the buying up and clearing 
out of one of the pest-breeding quarters of Bethnal 
Green. The houses in this section are so thoroughly 
saturated with foulness of every description that 
the cleansing and repairing of them was impossible. 
They are therefore to be demolished, and habitable 
structures erected in their stead. This is the plan 
which Birmingham successfully adopted in 1875 
when Joseph Chamberlain was its Mayor. A 
quarter lying in its very heart, where the death rate 
was twice as great as in any other part of the city, 
was bought up at a cost of eight million dollars, for 
which thirty-year bonds bearing three and a half 
per cent. interest were issued. The old buildings 
were torn away, a broad thoroughfare was laid out, 
and the abutting land was re-leased for seventy- 
five years, the lessees agreeing to erect buildings 
which conformed with a certain general plan and 
attained a certain architectural standard. The 
result is that “ Corporation Street ” is one of the 
finest thoroughfares in England, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain has ventured the prophecy that when the lease 
expires and the city becomes the owner of the entire 
district it will be the richest municipal corporation 
in the world. It is not to be expected, however, that 
London will be similarly enriched by the project just 
resolved upon. According to the “ Spectator” the 
price of lands and buildings in the condemned 
quarter began to rise when purchase by the city 
began to be contemplated. It is very likely that the 
rate-payers will be burdened for the benefit of 
landlords whose tenements might almost have been 
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demolished without compensation under the com- 
mon law doctrine for the abatement of nuisances. 
The plan which we laxly pursue here in Amer- 
ica, of forbidding landlords to rent or tenants 
to hire quarters which do not conform with certain 
standards of healthfulness and decency, would seem 
to have been a more economical method of proced- 
ure. Nevertheless, the fact that the experiment has 
been determined upon shows the growth of a new 
conception as to what the well-being of a great city 
really consists in. If the old quarter in which 
degradation was even more certain than disease 
ean be replaced by one in which human beings can 
live as such, the experiment will not have failed, 
even if the wealth of the great city shall be a little 
Jess. 


* * 


The New City & South London Railroad, which 
connects London proper with the district across the 
Thames, bids fair to revolutionize the rapid transit 
system of the English metropolis. It differs from 
other underground lines in that it is being con- 
structed, not by the digging of a trench along its 
entire route, but by the digging of shafts fifty or 
sixty feet in depth at various points and from thence 
tunneling along the line mapped out. This process 
not only avoids the tearing up of streets, but enables 
the construction of the road along a direct line re- 
gardless of the buildings above. Being laid more 
than fifty feet below the surface, the purchase of 
the right of way becomes almost costless, since the 
owners of the land above cannot show that they 
have suffered any damages from the road so far 
beneath them. The manner of construction has 
been an interesting one. Immense cylinders are 
lowered to the bottom of the shaft, provided with a 
cutting apparatus which enables them to burrow 
through the earth as a scoop is thrust through a 
cheese. When two feet or so of earth have been 
removed, cast-iron plates are bolted together length- 
wise to form a complete ring around the space ex- 
cavated, then the cylinder is pushed forward two 
feet again, and again a ring of cast-iron plates 
joined to the preceding one, and so on until at the end 
there will be a gigantic iron drain-pipe, or rather 
two gigantic iron drain-pipes side by side, which 
have been thrust through three miles of solid clay. 
The trains on the new road are to be propelled by 
electric motors. The number of employees is 
minimized in a way that we are used to in America, 
but which is new in England. Instead of having a 
series of tickets with different fares for different 
distances, a single ticket costing four cents suffices 
for all distances. The London “ Spectator,” in com- 
menting upon the labor force thus saved, suggests 
that in the future it may be possible to avoid ticket- 
sellers altogether by having an automatic turn-table 
at the station entrance, bearing the words: “ Drop 
a penny in the slot and the gate will open.” If 
this road shall prove as successful as the London 
“ Press” believes that it will, it may be introduced 
into America, where the elevated system cannot be 
much further developed without ruining the best 
thoroughfares and at the same time imposing upon 
the roads an intolerable burden of bonded indebted- 
ness to pay the damage suits to abutting property 
pwners. 


* * 
* 


The severance of Luxembourg from Holland has 
long been foreseen ; but the Hollanders do not take 
kindly to the future which seems to have been 
marked out for their own country. It is true that 
the Duke of Nassau, into whose hands Luxembourg 
passes under the Salic law, which cuts off the young 
princess of Holland, is a representative of a branch 
of the House of Orange, but he is also very closely 
allied to the royal family of Prussia, and his ac- 
cession to the Grand Dukedom of Luxembourg 
means the supremacy of German influence in that 
country. The Princess Wilhelmina is a delicate 
girl of ten. In the event of her death, the Dutch 
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crown would pass to her father’s only sister, who 
happens to be the wife of the reigning Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, and whose heirs would be 
her sons, who are German princes and officers in 
the German army. There is nothing, therefore, but 
the fragile life of a child between the crown of Hol- 
land and the great German State, between the nobly 
attained and gallantly preserved autonomy of the 
Netherlands and absorption in the German Empire. 
Germany, meanwhile, takes no chances, and has 
negotiated with the Regent a marriage between the 
Princess Wilhelmina and the son of Prince Albert 
of Prussia. By way of preparing the latter for his 
father’s position as King-Consort of Holland, he is 
to be educated at the Hague instead of at Berlin. 
The Dateh, who have no liking for the Prussian 
element now at the front in Germany, are greatly 
disturbed by this prospect. They have a great 
affection for the noble traditions and independence 
and great pride in the commercial supremacy of 
Holland, and they have great antipathy to the 
harsh, arrogant, and military spirit now reigning in 
Germany. The monarchy in Holland has been the 
mild reign of a very popular house. It has existed 
by sufferance rather than by any adhesion to the 
monarchical principle, and it is not improbable that 
if the Dutch are compelled to face the certainty 
of absorption with Germany, the monarchy will be 
abolished, and a Dutch republic re-established. 


The city of Boston is in quite a ferment over 
the case of Father Ignatius, of whom our Boston 
correspondent gives some little account in his 
Boston letter in another column. The refusal of 
Bishop Paddock to give to this English monk a 
license has had the effect to advertise him, and, in 
the estimate of some, to put the martyr’s aureole 
about hishead. Itis due to Bishop Paddock, and the 
Episcopal Church which he represents, that the simple 
facts in the case should be understood. As we un- 
derstand it, Father Ignatius has never been ordained 
as a priestin the English Church. He received, a 
a number of years ago, orders as a deacon, but 
never went further, and is not now recognized as a 
priest of the English Church by any English bishop. 
He claims to belong to a Church which antedates 
the Charch of England, the original British or 
Celtic Church, and he has established, and is en- 
deavoring to maintain, a monastery which has, how- 
ever, no organic relations with the English Church. 
Coming to this country, he applied to the Bishop 
for a license to preach, which is required under the 
canon law of the Church. The Bishop declined to 
give him the license; and Father Ignatius is thus 
left, as the rest of us who have not the honor to 
belong to the Episcopal Church are left, to preach 
in other than Episcopal churches. Bishop Potter, 
on the contrary, gives him a license in this diocese. 
Where bishops disagree in their interpretation and 
application of their own canon law it is not for 
non-Episcopalians to judge ; but our readers should 
understand that the question of license or no license 
is not chiefly a theological one, though the Bishop 
takes exception to certain teachings of the monk, 
but turns primarily upon the question whether 
Father Ignatius is within or without the Anglican 
Communion. 


* 
* 


There is some discussion in the Presbyterian 
Church upon the question whether the Revision 
Committee shall make public its report before the 
meeting of the Assembly to which that report is to 
be presented. On the one hand, it is contended 
that the report should be given to the public in 
order that the presbyters, in electing delegates to 
the Assembly, may have that report before them 
and elect delegates who shall correctly represent 
the presbyterial judgment upon the revision report 
in any action to be taken by the Assembly. On 
the other hand, it is contended that it will be 
entirely unprecedented and out of order for a com- 
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mittee appointed by a specifie body to make its 
report to any other body than the one which ap- 
pointed it; that it is better to go slowly ; that the 
case is one in which the motto “‘ More haste, less 
speed” applies. It is not for us to take part in 
this discussion, though we sympathize with the 
second view. It can do no great harm for the 
Presbyterian Church to remain under its present 
creed for a year or two longer, and it might doa 
great deal of harm to expedite a decision by proceed- 
ings which might afterwards be looked back upon 
as irregular, if not unconstitutional. 


The repudiation of polygamy by the Mormon 
Church is confirmed, and the motive of the action 
is indicated by the recent proceedings in a suit 
brought by the receiver of the property of the 
Church to recover other property in the possession 
of John W. Young,son of Brigham Young. In his 
answer to this suit, Young swears that the Church 
no longer teaches or propagates the doctrine of 
plural marriage as a part of its religious creed, or en- 
joins upon or encourages its members in the prac- 
tice of either polygamy or unlawful cohabitation ; 
and he adds that at no time until within the past 
month could he have truthfully made this oath, 
the truth of which depends upon the proclamation 
of President Woodraff on the subject, already re- 
ported in these columns. It thus appears as a mat- 
ter of court record that polygamy is now disavowed 
by the Mormon Church, and it is at least indi- 
eated that the reason of that disavowal consists in 
the fact that polygamy could not be retained with- 
out parting from the property which the Chureh— 
that is, the hierarchy—had acquired. What the 
effect of this oath may be upon the suit, and 
whether, under the law as it stands, disavowal of 
polygamy exempts the Church from further legal 
proceedings, we do not know. The question is one, 
probably, which can be determined only by an offi- 
cial decision of the court. 


Mr. William W. Ellsworth, in an “ open letter” in 
the November number of the “ Century Magazine,” 
raises a question of prime importance in arche- 
ology. Under the title“ Spoiling the Egyptians ” 
he comments on the vast number and great value 
of the historical and artistic objects which have 
been taken from the Nile to Europe and America. 
“ The traveler in Egypt is very soon confronted by 
the fact that Egypt is not all there.” Tombs, 
temples, and ruins have been freely drawn upon to 
furnish forth European and American museums. 
The statue of the architect of Karnac is in the 
museum at Munich. The two obelisks which for- 
merly stood near Pompey’s Pillar, now the only 
conspicuous monument left in Alexandria, are 
divided between London and New York. The 
deportation of these monuments from Egypt was 
begun by Napoleon, who enriched France at the 
expense first of Egypt and later of Italy. Since 
this work began, steam communication by land and 
water has brought Egypt within tomparatively 
easy reach of the great capitals of the world, and 
it becomes a serious question whether, in the in- 
terests of archzology, as well as in recognition of 
the rights of the Egyptians, these venerable monu- 
ments ought not to be left amid their native sur- 
roundings, and in a climate which preserves instead 
of destroying them. Private persons are no longer 
permitted to export antiquities, but this permission 
is given to responsible explorers. The work of 
removal has already gone far to rob Egypt of many 
of its historical and archzological treasures, and it 
would seem as if the time had come when the 
question of removal ought at least to receive thought- 
ful discussion. It is a question whether, on the 
whole, the interest of archwological study would 
not be better served by the preservation of the 
monuments at home than by their distribution 
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through the museums of the world. The same 
question has been raised about Athens, and more 
than one student of Greek art and architecture has 
rebelled at the separation of the Elgin marbles 
from their setting on the Parthenon. It is true 
that the Greeks have shown criminal indifference to 
their inheritance, and that the Egyptians have sold 
their treasures with an almost brutal lack of appre- 
ciation of their importance to themselves; but 
civilized countries ought not to take advantage 
either of indifference or cupidity. Mr. Ellsworth 
raises a very interesting and important question. 


* 


The interest over Dr. Koch’s discovery has be- 
come an intense excitement, and it is doubtful 
whether any event of late years has been so impor- 
tant as this scientific achievement. Of course the 
value of Dr. Koch’s discovery is yet uncertain. It 
must be largely and continuously tested before the 
inevitable limitations of its use are detected; but, 
conceding all the probable disappointments and 
certain limitations which are yet to come to light, 
it remains true that Dr. Koch has had the great 
good fortune to make a lasting contribution to the 
health, and therefore to the working force and hap. 
piness, of the world. We have, fortunately, come ‘to 
a time when even in a military empire like Ger 
many such a service attracts the very first attention, 
not only at the hands of professional men, but in 
the minds of the public and in the thought of kings. 
Of late years surgery has made much more notable 
advances than medicine, but Dr. Koch’s discovery 
is likely to give a great impetus to medical investi- 
gation. Without accepting any of the extreme 
theories which have been ventilated in recent years; 
it remains true that the bacillus as a cause of dis- 
ease has been established beyond all question, and 
the discovery of any means of destroying the bacil- 
lus is an advance into the very citadel of a great 
deal of the disease which scourges the modern 
world. This discovery gains additional consequence 
from the fact that it is not the guess of a brilliant 
speculator, but the result of long-continued and pa- 
tient investigations, carried on in a strictly scien- 
tific way, by an expert of the highest position. 
The credence which immediately attaches to Dr. 
Koch's statements is shown by the almost univer- 
sally favorable attitude of the medical profession in 
Europe and this country. Delegates from the pro- 
fession,to the number, it is said, of several thou 
sand, are hastening to Germany in order to avail 
themselves at once of Dr. Koch’s experiments, 
When one recalls the enormous percentage of 
deaths due to diseases of a tubercular character, it 
is impossible to overestimate the possible benefit 
which the world is to receive at the hands of this 
distinguished German physician. 

A parliamentary commission has been sitting 
in France during the summer, charged with inves- 
tigating the question of State regulation of the hours 
of labor and the rate of wages. In the endeavor 
to reach the opinions of workingmen themselves, 
the commission has taken the testimony of 24 043 
laboring men in the city of Paris and the Depart- 
ment of the Seine. A preliminary report has been 
drawn up and published, containing the views of 
9,116 workingmen engaged in metal working, build- 
ing, furniture making, and the manufacture of 
clothing. To the question whether there should 
be laws fixing the length of a day’s labor, 6.715 
reply yes, 2.331 no. Of those who desire State 
regulation, 2.734 want the day made one of eight 
hours, 2,585 would have it ten, while the remainder 
ask for other limits. As to the matter of Sunday 
rest, 5,153 report that they regularly have one rest- 
day in the week, 2.308 that they have not, and 
1,572 that they have a halfday. The actual aver- 
age daily wage was found to be from $130 to 
$1.40 for workers in metals and wood, and $140 
for those engaged in building and the manufacture 
of clothing. Payment by the hour was the rule in 
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the case of 5,147 workingmen, by the day in that of 
1,731, by the month of 158, and by the piece in 
that of 2.658. Those who had steady work the 
year round numbered but 1 630, while 1,340 were 
idle for two months or less, 1,813 for three months, 
and 1,572 for five months or more. Of the 171 
syndicates of workingmen replying to the questions 
of the commission, 154 were for State regulation, 
15 against it, and 2 were in doubt. The foregoing 
results give a foretaste of the valuable statistics 
which will be obtained after the commission has 
extended its inquiries, as it will extend them, to 
all parts of France and to all industries. 


MR. PARNELL’S COLLAPSE. 


WE. give in our Outlook the latest chapter in the 
Home Rule movement: Mr. Gladstone’s let- 
ter to Mr. Morley, Mr. Parnell’s manifesto, and the 
judgment thereon of the Irish envoys in the United 
States, who andoubtedly reflect the Irish-Ameri- 
can sentiment. Nothing in life is more tragic than 
those occasional self-revelations of character which 
destroy respect and confidence apparently well 
earned It is of such a tragic chapter that Mr. Par- 
nell has made himeelf the center. It is a lamentable 
case of suicide: the life continues, but the reputa- 
tion is gone and the honored character is proved 
never to have existed. Mr. Parnell furnishes a 
new illustration of the old and proved motto, fal- 
sus in uno, falsus in omnibus, the Scriptare equiv- 
alent of which is the apparently paradoxical decla- 
ration that he who breaks one of the commandments 
is guilty of all. Passion in one scale, loyalty to a 
friend in the other: passion weighs down loyalty. 
Personal ambition in one scale, loyalty to his party, 
his cause, his country, in the other: personal am- 
bition weighs them all down. Weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. 

To retain his political position Mr. Parnell has 
not hesitated to violate those confidences which 
between gentlemen are universally regarded as 
sacred. He does not hesitate to disregard the po- 
litical judgments of a majority of his associates, and 
seek to fasten his leadership upon a party who re- 
gard him as henceforth a burden. He does not 
hesitate to enter on a course of action which, if 
successful, certainly postpones indefinitely, if it does 
not altogether imperil, the cause to which he has 
in appearance been devoted. If, as a result, he is 
henceforth believed to have been devoted only to 
himself, he has only himself to thank for the inev- 
itable conclusion. This manifesto is a last attempt 
to retain his place by appealing to Irish prejudices 
against English allies on whom the Irish must de- 
pend for success. That it will accomplish some- 
thing temporarily is possible; that it will have 
much permanent effect seems to be already dis- 
proved. The Irish are an impulsive people; but 
they are chivalrous and loyal. The blarney stone 
is in their country, but they know how to value it. 
And Mr. Parnell’s reports of private conferences 
with Mr. Gladstone will be read with more or less 
suspicion, if not incredulity, by a people who reflect 
that they are given by a convicted adulterer, by the 
betrayer of his friend, by the betrayer of confi- 
dences, by a man who has publicly confessed that 
he has in times past lied for political effect, and 
by one whose personal motive in his present mani- 
festo is too apparent to be disguised or denied. 

It is for the Irish party in Parliament to dis- 
prove by their action Mr. Parnell’s egotistical 
assumption that there is no one else in Ireland 
competent to serve as a political leader. If that 
assumption is true, and all Ireland can furnish no 
more loyal leader than Mr. Parnell has proved 
himself to be, it will not be wholly unfit that the 
cause of Home Rule should be postponed. Mean- 
while Americans may well learn a lesson in poli- 
tics from the collapse of Mr. Parnell’s reputation, 
a collapse due to the fact that there was really no 
character behind it to sustain it. . 
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SIGNS OF LITERARY ADVANCE. 


_. great number of publishers’ announcements 
of new books which The Christian Union con- 
tains this week affords evidence of the extent of 
literary interest in this country. These volumes, 
fresh from the presses, discover great differences 
in quality and importance, but even a casual glance 
at the list reveals the general excellence of the 
great majority of the autumn publications. There 
are inferior books among them, but there is a vast 
preponderance of well-written and worthy books ; 
among which are not a few of the highest rank. 
There are certain publishing houses, American and 
English, whose imprints carry with them a kind of 
guarantee of excellence, and it is noticeable that 
the lists of these houses are among the longest. 
Numerous republications of classic works testify 
to a steady and increasing demand for the master- 
pieces of literary art; there is no better sign of 
the advance of public taste than the fact that 
publishers find it increasingly to their interest 
to substitute for the old style of holiday book, 
good only for the season, beautiful editions, in 
convenient form, of those books the knowledge of 
which is a part of svery edacation. 

Other signs of this elevation of taste are to be 
found in various directions. The weekly newspaper 
has become a power through the variety, the inter- 
est, and the quality of the matter which fills its 
columns. A comparison of a contemporary religious 
weekly of the first class, for instance, with its pred- 
ecessor of thirty years ago will reveal an immense 
advance in force, scope of interest, breadth of view, 
and literary quality. The old-time religious news- 
paper—the “ religious trade paper ”’ as it has been 
called—is fast disappearing. To its conventional 
religious style and its sectarian attitude have suc- 
ceeded the discussion of religious questions and the 
presentation of the religious life in direct, simple, 
natural speech ; the professional air has gone. No 
subject is without ite religious aspect to the broad- 
minded man, and the religious newspaper of to-day 
deals with living questions as the matters of supreme 
moment. JBelieving that the highest spiritual 
development comes from the culture of the whole 
nature, it gives its readers the best things in the 
best form, and makes itself the steady ally of good 
books, good music, and good art of every kind. 

In the popular education of the country it is impos- 
sible to overstate the influence of the American mag- 
azines. There are many in the field, but each bas 
its excellence and each its own constituency. Into 
every section of the country these magazines carry 
admirable illustrations of art work, accounts of 
travel, exploration, and mechanical processes, pict- 
ures of life and manners skillfully photographed in 
every quarter of the globe, serious discussions of all 
living questions, fiction of admirable quality and 
tone, criticism, literary biography, and verse. In 
this vast distribution of literary material there is an 
educational force undreamed of by older genera- 
tions, and the extent and importance of which we 


‘ ourselves cannot measure. The fact that such 


admirable matter is put into periodicals which con- 
fessedly seek a popular constituency is good evi- 
dence of the growth of sound taste in this country. 

There is another very significant fact which is 
beginning to attract attention. Since the decline of 
the old lyceum system, with its brilliant courses of 
lectures, there has been no ready channel by which 
the man of special information or of power of ex- 
pression could reach the public from the platform. 
There have been sporadic lectures, but there has 
been no systematic method of bringing students of 
letters, art, and economics among men and women 
at large into relation with those who by training 
and natural aptitude could speak with authority on 
these topics. During the past few years, how- 
ever, there has been an immense development of 
the club idea, especially among women. In all 
the larger communities, as well as in many 
small towns, clubs have been organized for the 
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purpose of studying special subjects with the 
aid of lectures from men and women of standing. 
These clubs have multiplied until they have become 
a feature of American life, and a feature of the 
greatest promise. For these clubs have a serious 
purpose, pursued systematically. They call upon 
speakers, not for entertainment, but for impulse 
and instruction; they develop in their members, 
not a desire to be amused, but a resolution to be 
educated along some special line. These clubs 
mean serious study, seriously and systematically 
pursued; they mean the more general reading of 
standard books; and they supply a sound and 
healthy ground of contact between those who want 
to be students and those who are qualified to be 
teachers. 


A STORY AND A LESSON. 


CHARACTERISTIC story is told of Emer- 
son, which illustrates how much more im- 
portant in his eyes was the doing of his work 
according to his own standards than any popular 
recognition of it. According to this story, he was 
to speak on an occasion when several distinguished 
foreigners were present, who waited with great 
interest the opportunity of hearing the foremost 
man of letters in America. Emerson had made 
careful preparation, but, in the midst of his talk, 
confused his manuscript, was unable to straighten 
it, and quietly sat down. Any other man would 
have been covered with mortification ; but he did 
not even think it necessary to apologize to his dis- 
tinguished auditors. The fact that the reason of 
his disaster must be evident to all was to him suffi- 
cient. This incident, whether true or apocryphal, 
illustrates the true spirit in which work ought to 
be done, especially that kind of work which is sub- 
mitted directly to public approval or disapproval. 
There are a great many of us who torture ourselves 
with anxiety lest we shall fall below our highest 
level on any given occasion, and who, when the 
consciousness that we have fallen below our highest 
level pursues us, become the victims of prolonged 
depression and discouragement. All sensitive na- 
tures, with high standards, are peculiarly subject 
to this form of discouragement. The artist, whether 
he paints, writes, or speaks, often finds his ex- 
pression of his idea or vision so far below what he 
aims to do that he loses for a time all inspiration in 
work. 

This danger does not beset egotists or men and 
women of coarse fiber. It is the peculiar peril of 
those whose standards are high and whose organi- 
zation is fine. For all such the real remedy is ab- 
sorption in work. It is a great thing when one has 
a story to tell or a truth to proclaim, to become so 
engrossed in the story or the truth as to make the 
presentation of it a matter of secondary interest. 
The chief interest, after all, of the true artist is 
not in the recognition of men, but in the expression 
of himself. The deepest characteristic of an ar- 
tistie nature is the necessity of expression. A man 
like Emerson, whose standards are so far above 
those of the mass of men, must depend essentially 
on his faith in those standards. If he were to de- 
pend on the acceptance of his ideas by others, his 
own force as a teacher would be greatly reduced, 
and his joy in life greatly impaired. What he 
must do is to fearlessly, earnestly, and faithfully 
perform the work of self-expression, whether with 
the pen or on the platform, and let results take 
care of themselves. If, as is inevitable, com- 
parative failure sometimes attends such a work, 
there need be no real discouragement from it. It 
is impossible always to draw the true line, no mat- 
ter how skillful the hand, always to speak the most 
eloquent word, no matter how thoroughly trained 
the mind and how sincere the effort. The great 
thing is to have a noble purpose constantly rein- 
forced by deepening conviction and faithful work. 
In the long run such a purpose will vindicate itself, 
Occasional failures will only emphasize its sincerity. 
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THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


Y is constantly charged that we of the liberal 
faith do not believe in revivals and missions ; 
that we hold an emasculated faith; that we substi- 
tute ethics for religion, rationalism for faith, and 
a new theology for the old Gospel. If this were de- 
liberate misrepresentation, it might be passed by in 
silence; it is more generally misapprehension, 
therefore it calls for continual correction. It is be- 
cause we do believe in the old Gospel, in missions, 
in revivals, that we believe in the liberal faith. We 
believe that this faith truly interprets the Gospel, 
and promotes revivals and inspires the missionary 
spirit. 

We believe that the inspiration of hope and love 
is far more efficacious to promote righteousness than 
the deterrent power of law and penalty. We be 
lieve that the world is to be saved by hope, not by 
fear ; that love is the only true obedience, and that 
love begets love. We carry this faith out consist- 
ently in the family and the State as well as in our 
theology. We believe the best place for the rod is in 
the fire, not on the mantel; and that in the home 
where hope broods, purity and love are nested. We 
believe that all prisons should be penitentiaries, all 
punishments reformatory; and that to every crim- 
inal entering a prison, hope should show an open 
door to liberty through repentance and reformation. 
Our penology and theology are in spirit identical. 

We believe in God, and in a God who is wholly 
love. We have read John Stuart Mill’s declaration 
of his faith in a God “ who desires and pays some 
regard to the happiness of his creatures, but who 
seems to have other motives of action which he cares 
more for ;” and we have seen substantially the same 
statement more ambiguously phrased by more or- 
thodox authors. Wedo not believe this. We believe 
that God is love; that love expresses the sum of 
all his moral attributes; that justice is love work- 
ing out the good of the all, that mercy is love 
working out the good of the one; that, however 
these seem to conflict in human governments, 
they are consistent and co-operative in God’s 
government; that his merey endureth forever; 
that his government is a government of mercy; 
that all his laws are framed and administered for 
healing and redemption. We do not believe that 
he does all things “ for his own glory.” The glory 
of the mother is her love; but she does not love 
for her own glory; could not love for her own 
glory: for self-seeking is not and never can be 
love. We believe that God loves because God is 
God; and if we could conceive him as ceasing to 
love we should cease to worship him; for what we 
worship is not his power, nor his wisdom, but the 
love that directs them both. 

We believe in man, in man as the child of God; 
in man as made in God’s image and of kin to him. 
We believe, with Bushnell, that depravity is not 
natural but against nature. Sin is an overlay; a 
foreign element ; a disease ; a morbid growth. We 
believe, with our critics, that humanity is lost; but 
we turn to the fifteenth chapter of Luke to find out 
what Christ meant by lost; for we mean what he 
meant. And he meant by lost not yetfound. The 
lost coin is still gold with the image of the king 
upon it; the lost sheep, a sheep still, no wolf; the 
lost son has still the blood of the father in his veins. 
We appeal to men accordingly. You are gold, we 
say, you do not belong in the muck heap; you are 
the Shepherd’s own sheep, your place is in the fold, 
your inheritance peace; you are your Father's own 
son, you are out of place in the far country and 
with harlots for your eompanions. 

We believe that the world bas been found of 
God. Our Bible contains no such text as, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God who is taking away some sins 
from some men ;” it points us to the Lamb of God 
who is taking away the sin from the world. This 
is the divine unriddling of history. The whole 
process of life, reaching, we have no reason to 
doubt, out into the other life as well, since this life is 
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so fragmentary and broken, is a process of redemp- 
tion. Everything is a means of grace, if we will 
make it so. Our message is therefore the message 
of the angels on the first Christmas morn, a mes- 
sage of “ good tidings of great joy to all people ;” 
it is the message which Christ came bringing to 
hearers thronging to hear his hopeful words, 
“ The kingdom of God is at hand ;” it is the mes- 
sage of Paul, “ The night is far spent; the day is 
at hand.” 

We believe in evolution; we believe in redemp. 
tion : science gives us the one spelling, religion the 
other. Redemption is God’s evolution of a per- 
fect manhood out of very imperfect material. We 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory to 
be in his hands and become his workmanship. 

To the prodigal son, as he journeys footsore and 
weary across the country to his father’s house, our 
message is not, Perhaps your father will receive 
you, perhaps not; he owes you nothing, you have 
no claim upon him; you are not fit even to be his 
hired servant, for you are not fit to do his work ; 
and it is certain that if you do not make haste and 
get there before the going down of the sun the 
door of his house will be closed against you. No! 
This is our word to him: Your father loves you, 
has always loved you, will always love you. He 
is waiting to receive you. Though you have for. 
gotten that you are his son, he has not forgotten 
that he is your father. Oar message is Christ’s 
message to Zaccheus; to the paralytic; to the 
woman that was asinner. It is the medicine of 
hope for the disease of despair. 

And we believe this message has a power to 
quicken the lagging footsteps already turned toward 
the Father, and to turn toward the Father the feet 
of those now in the wilderness, such as no message 
of law and penalty, and limited mercy, and imper- 
fect love ever has had or ever can have. And we 
willingly accept the test of the Master, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and leave the value of 
this liberal faith to be tested by its power to equip 
men for life’s battle, to furnisb them unto all right- 
eousness, and make them worthy to be called the 
children of God. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


You say, with reference to the manner in which we 
should oppose the Roman Catholic Church, that one way is 
to ** attack its errors directly ; ransack history for illustra- 
tions of a persecuting spirit,’’ ete., ete. ; “* but,” you add, 
““there is a more excellent way,’’ which “ seeks to correct 
that which is erroneous and evil, not by attack, open or 
covert, but by counteracting influences.’’ The question is 
how this principle applies to your own course with respect to 
the American Board ? 


W E are far from saying that error never should 

be directly attacked. Christ attacked Phari- 
seeism and the Pharisees. We will not undertake 
to draw a sharp line, such as will make clear 
when offensive warfare is required and when not. 
In general, however, when an error is so intrenched 
that truth can get no opportnnity to speak or to 
act except by moving on the enemy’s intrench- 
ments, then aggressive warfare is demanded. In 
the sixteenth century, attack on Romanism was 
needed in order to obtain liberty for Protestantism. 
Now that Protestantism is free it needs only to do 
its work aright to justify its doctrine. 

So long as Dr. Alden and his creed shut out 
men from the preaching of the Gospel who had the 
love of God in their hearts, so long we counted it 
our duty to endeavor to break open the locked door 
and give the Gospel free entrance. Now if, as we 
hope, the door has been opened by the action of 
the Board at Minneapolis, the occasion for criticism 
of either Dr. Alden or his creed will have been 
taken away. We shall advise all who believe in a 
more catholic Christianity to avail themselves of 
the liberty which we trust has been secured for 
them, and leave the results to determine whether 
the broader or the narrower creed, the more hope- 
ful or the less hopeful, is the more efficacious for 
the conversion of the world. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
“ALONG THE COAST. 


In the course of my saunterings and cruisings this 
summer, the names of islands along the Maine coast 
impressed me frequently with their significance. There 
are, for instance, several Brown Cows grazing on 
the ocean field, the islands bearing, especially at a 
distance, a resemblance to the esteemed contemporary 
which our milkmen are supposed to see daily. More 
than once, deadly looking ledges I found were called 
The Graves. On one of these a wreck occurred within 
a few years. The Porcupines at Bar Harbor are 
familiar and felicitously named islands, the Bald Por- 
cupine being able to live up to its name without any 
difficulty. Islands and ledges at another point bear 
the unconventional titles of The Unbelievers and The 
Hypocrites. I have not been able to trace the origin 
of the former name, but I presume The Hypocrites 
may be so called from the fact that at high tide they 
are able to conceal their true and dangerous character. 
It is probable that some stanch Calvinistic fisherman 
gave these theological designations. A _ Fiddlér’s 
Ledge, it occurs to me, may have been the place of 
banishment of some fisherman who was learning to 
play the violin. In some of these coast communities 
justice is meted out with much severity. 


* * 
* 


The islanders are unused to sights and sounds which 
even small villages on the mainland offer for the de- 
lectation of the inhabitants. One island I have visited 
has several hundred people as permanent residents, 
but there are only ten horses on the island, and car- 
riages in proportion. The roads are few and are of the 
roughest sort, and as a consequence the spectacle of a 
carriage under full headway is an occasion of awe to 
the children. A visit to the mainland brought us in 
sight of two horses, and a young islander with us fled 
in fear to the top of a knoll near by when a carriage 
had approached within twenty rods of us. The child 
evidently feared that the beast had the power to move 
sideways simultaneously with a forward and backward 
motion. This same child listened gravely to thestory 
of wild animals seen in Central Park, and then “ sat 
on” the superior manner of the city child by remark- 
ing: “I’ve seen wild animals, too. Last year, up to 
Ridgebay, I saw a swordfish and a great big lobster !” 


* 
* 


The Delphic Oracle and the average Yankee fisher- 
man seem rather widely apart, and yet the responses 
one gets on the coast when he asks about wind and 
weather are often vague enough to match the Oracle. 
I presume the weather and the sea have played such 
tricks upon these seasoned and salted observers that 
they are bound not to be too confident in their state- 
ments of weather probabilities. So it often happens 
that the retired captain is all right if the fog come in 
and if it do not. The Oracle has not “given itself 
away.” Occasionally, however, a stranded sea-dog 
blurts out a defiantly positive prediction, and in a few 
hours his prediction is falsified. The wind was to blow 
and it is a dead calm, or the storm was to stop and it 
keeps on attending strictly to business. When the 
prophet thus comes to grief, it is an immense satisfac- 
tion to a landsman ; for, as we all know, infallibility 
fallen into a pit of error affords a delightful spectacle 
to ordinary, fallible mortals. One of these mistaken 
captains, who had been amusingly out of the way in his 
prophecy in the morning, answered me shortly, when 
asked for an afternoon weather prediction, “I’m not 
predicting.” He had learned his little lesson, and no 
doubt will now return to a safe vagueness in his prog- 
nostications. 


* * 


The early morning sounds of a city and of a secluded 
spot whose chief society is the sea differ in a charming 
way. The wind had blown a gale till toward morning, 
and then eame a calm, as if the elements repented and 
were trying to make mortals believe they had only 
dreamed of a storm. In the stillness, in place of the 
rattle of milk-cans and other signs of a city awaken- 
ing, I heard first the cawing of certain crows that have 
a way of forgetting to lower their voices in company. 
Next, the sound of milking under my window of a cow 
whose capacity for giving milk and curiosity at seeing 
strangers are alike noteworthy. All this time, the 
surf, a gunshot away, was telling of the great move- 
ment of the sea outside. The only reminder of the 
city was the futile attempt of a young rooster to crow. 
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The tone was of an “ old clo’” man, the broken utter- 
ance seeming to reveal much emotion. 
* 

I asked one of the islanders if it were not lonely in 
winter, snow-bound and sea-bound as they are. His 
reply agreed with the common testimony of these 
people. He said, “There is a good deal going on, 
especially for the young people.” They are sufficient 
unto themselves. They use their resources. Part of 
their content comes, I have no doubt, from the com- 
panionship of the sea. Even when no sail is in sight, 
the sea is companionable to them. A teacher of large 
repute in a leading college called the other day, and 
confessed that he would like to spend the winter, away 
from books and men, in this secluded nook, to see what 
effect it would have on his mind. I have no doubt 
he would soon share in the feeling that there was “a 
good deal going on.” Making the most of one’s sur- 
roundings is a secret these islanders have found out. 
Happy mortals ! 

The islanders find much comfort in visits to the 
graveyard, chiefly on Sundays. No path is laid out, 
but there are paths through the tangled grasses made 
by loving feet which lead toeach mound. These ways 
are interlaced much as were the lives of the dead in 
this little settlement. One headstone records the death 
of a woman aged 100. The burying-ground overlooks 
the sea, and I thought the ocean with its weight of years 
could well mock at such a brief existence, though 
men count it long. Near by is the modest monument 
in memory of the score of men who died in the war. 
More than sixty volunteers went from the islaud. A 
line from Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech is on the monu- 
ment—a touching testimony to the power of words 
which were not at first counted remarkable by those 
who heard them. 

Another graveyard, at a historic spot on the main- 
land, abounded in headstones with curious inseriptions. 
One of them was the following : 

‘** Behold, my dad is gone, 
And leaves me here to mourn, 
But hope in Christ I have 
That he and I will save.”’ 
A slightly enigmatical inscription had these words : 
** As infants in the dust 
So God in heaven is just.”’ 
The change of meaning in the word “just” might 
afford ample ground for a theological controversy. 
The infant over whose remains this stone was placed 
died in 1788, aged only a few days. A stone of great age, 
sunken in the earth more than half its length, said : 
** Life how short 
Eternity how long.”’ 

Soon the sod will cover the latter line, and then the 

stone will tell only of the perishable. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


‘“ T~ATHER” Ignatius preached three times to 

crowded houses on this his last Sunday in 
Boston. The controversy, of the beginnings of 
which I wrote two weeks ago, regarding Bishop 
Paddock’s refusal to sanction the “* monk’s” minis- 
trations in any Episcopal church in this diocese, has 
since become exceedingly earnest, attracting a great 
share of public attention. Some features of it are 
regrettable. Matters grew so warm that “ Father” 
Ignatius at length announced a public address in 
the Meionaon (Tremont Temple) in reply to the 
Bishop’s strictures—admittance one dollar a head. 
The attendance, composed mainly of women, was 
not large. Soon after this the Bishop presented his 
side of the case to the public, to the extent of four 
columns of the Boston * Post.” Then the “ monk” 
published a two-column rejoinder in the same news- 
paper. The cudgels have been taken up, pro and con, 
by partisans on each side, and numerous “ letters to 
the editor” have appeared in various daily journals. 
There are indications that only a part of the public 
feeling appears on the surface. A widely known 
Episcopal clergyman of this city has written me a 
personal letter, in which he says of an interview: 
I devoted an hour to closely questioning Igna- 
tius. His replies were always clear and open, and 
I departed with a profound sense of the power, sin- 
cerity, earnestness, and, generally speaking, Gospel 
foundation of the man. No Moody or John Hall 
could make Jesus all in all, and a simple faith, as 
the essential, more prominent than he. Indeed, 
his evangelical basis is what seriously offends the 
sacramentarians among us.” 
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In extenuation of what many even of his zealous 
friends admit to have been his grievous mistake in 
advertising an address in the nature of a dispute 
with the Bishop, and charging an entrance fee, it is 
pleaded that there was a financial pressure, contri- 
butions not being adequate to meet expenses. Daur- 
ing the past week, when the debate was at its 
height, the news was published that Bishop Clark, 
of Rhode Island, had revoked the license previously 
granted. But the effect of that announcement was 
speedily offset by tidings that Bishop Potter, of 
New York, had, in the most cordial manner, and 
after reading what had been published on the sub- 
ject, invited the “ monk” to preach in his diocese. 
A letter from Phillips Brooks to “ Father ”’ Ignatius 
has been privately circulated, in which the rector of 
Trinity expresses the opinion that there is and can 
be no ecclesiastical obstacle to the “ monk’s ”’ preach- 
ing in any non-Episcopal churches in this diocese 
that may be open to him. 


The departure of Dr. Gregg, whose success in 
Park Street Chareh and in Boston religious activi- 
ties generally has been marked, causes keen regret 
to many people; while the anticipated coming of 
Dr. Virgin from New York to fill the vacant pulpit 
is a source of much satisfaction. Dr. Virgin is of 
Massachusetts birth and breeding, a native of Plym- 
outh, a graduate of the Boston Latin School, of 
Harvard University, and of Andover Theological 
Seminary. His first pastorate was in Somerville, 
a suburb of Boston. The news of Dr. Dex- 
ter’s death did not reach me until after I had 
written and sent my letter to The Christian 
Union of two weeks ago; for, at the time of 
writing and mailing, I was seeking recovery of 
health in the wilds of Northwestern Maine. I de- 
sire, therefore, to add at this late day my humble 
tribute to the universal expressions of sincere ap- 
preciation in which the distinguished editor of the 
* Congregationalist ” was held for his many noble 
qualities of mind and heart. The Christian min- 
istry, religious journalism, and the ranks of histori- 
cal scholarship have all sustained a deplorable loss. 


Berkeley Temple’s festival week was all that the 
most ardent friends of Pastor Dickinson, his pas- 
toral colleagues, the noble band of workers in the 
church, and the church’s legion of friends in Bos- 
ton, could have anticipated. Not the least delight- 
ful feature of the delightful week was the ordina- 
tion to the Gospel ministry on Wednesday of Mr. 
H. A. Bridgman, a young man who graduated not 
a great while ago from Yale Theological Seminary, 
and soon after joined the editorial staff of the 
“‘ Congregationalist,” to which paper he contributes 
week by week some of its brightest and best things. 
Mr. Bridgman is one of Berkeley Temple's enthu- 
siastic friends, a member of the church, and an 
active worker in its manifold activities. 


Millet’s world-famous painting, “L’ Angelus,” has 
just been taken from this city to Philadelphia, 
after having been on exhibition here for several 
weeks. As your readers, many of them, know, it 
has been sold to a wealthy French art connoisseur 
for $150,000, and will soon leave America, proba- 
bly forever. Vast numbers have gladly paid the 
half-dollar fee demanded for seeing the wonderful 
masterpiece; it has been the theme of unlimited 
discussion, and of not a few editorials and sermons. 
Many have gone to see the picture, of course, 
because it is the fashion to see it, but not a few 
have lingered long and lovingly in its presence, 
and some have gone there day after day, gazing at 
nothing else while in the gallery. Not far from 
“L’ Angelus,” in the same room, have hung the can- 
vases of Verestchagin, the great Russian artist. 
No contrast could be greater than that between the 
little, peaceful, spiritual scene depicted by Millet, 
and the awful scenes of battle and blood which the 
Russian has set forth with almost repulsive veri- 
similitude. 

Thanksgiving Day passed off much as usual. 
Nearly all the church services were of a “union ” 
character, and, even so, the attendance was usually 
scanty. Phillips Brooks preached to a thronging 
audience, as he always does, be the occasion what 
it may. His theme was that Thanksgiving Day 
never occurs without bringing with it two great 
truths, two great duties, two great privileges, which 
are constantly claiming kinship, and trying to draw 
nearer to each other—thankfulness to God and 
benevolence to fellow-men. A great number of 
charitable dinners were given, one of which was to 
the ngwsboys of Boston, who feasted royally in 
Faneuil Hall. M. C. A. 
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Making the Holiday Books. 


By Henry Hoyt Moore. 
EVOLUTION OF THE HOLIDAY BOOK—PUBLISHER, AUTHOR, AND ARTIST—ILLUSTRA- 


TION BY STEEL-PLATE, LITHOGRAPH, 


WOODCUT, AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING— 


TYPESETTING, ELECTROTYPING, AND PRINTING—BINDING—HOW TO 
USE THE PERFECT BOOK. 


HO would venture to tell, in a 
few scant columns of a news- 
paper, the story of the Book ? 

A thousand volumes would 

scarcely suffice to contain even 
the names of the books which 
have been written since Chinese or Egyptian began to 
put thought-symbols on skin or stone; and a history 
even of the processes of making the printed book 
would, if complete, require many volumes. Sucha 
history would have to deal not only with authors, 
artists, and artisans, with illustrating, printing, and 
binding, but with paper-making, type-founding, 
press-building, ink-making, and a host of pursuits 
contributing directly or indirectly to the illustration 
and adornment of 
the perfect book. 

A broad outline, 
however, of the 
main processes 
through which 
the Holiday Book 
passes before it 
reaches its reader 
is a somewhat 
less portentous 
task to under- 
take, and is one, 
at least, of whose 
timeliness there 
can be no doubt 
in the mind of 
any one whose 
daily walks take 
him among the 
bookstores, and 
who notes there- 
in the rapidly 
augmenting stock 
of the literary 
harbingers of the 
holidays. 

The house in 
which the Holi- 
day Book does 
not make its ap: 
pearance at the 
proper season 
will probably be 
found, upon due 
and warrantable 
investigation, to 
be one where no 
attention what- 
ever is paid to 
the holiday time. 
Even in the home 
of poverty, where“ 
only a tin horn or a twopenny doll goes into 
the stocking, a gaudy “Jack the Giant-Killer” or 
“Mother Goose’s Melodies” usually sticks out 
of it. Buc it was not always so. The Holiday 
Book, which is the most important part of the 
stock in trade of many publishers of our day, 
18 an institution of the last half-century. It is the 
legitimate offspring of the “ Keepsakes” and 
“Annuals” of the early part of the century; or 
perhaps one might say that it was fathered by the 
“ Keepsake” and mothered by the “Christmas 
Carol,” with the paternal likeness most strongly 
stamped upon the features of the child. For while 
the Christmas sentiment has been manifest in many 
of the most popular holiday books, there seems to 
be a growing disposition on the part of publish- 
ers to make use of any available material which 
can be made into a handsome book, and to put it 
on the market at the gift-buying season, without 
regard to its special appropriateness to the holiday 
sentiment. A favorite plan is to take some 
standard work which has endeared itself to book 
lovers, preferably a poem, and put it forth in a 
sumptuous edition, with many illustrations and in 
fine binding, thus making a book which may have 
a sale through successive seasons. The preparation 
of a fine holiday book involves the expenditure of 
# large sum of money, and if it is of special appli. 


cability to the season it must, as a rule, secure its 
principal sale during the few months of the season 
when first issued. Unless it happens to strike the 
public favor and win a large sale, therefore, the pub- 
lisher will be liable to lose money on it, and this 
is a prospect which few publishers care to con- 
template with equanimity. The publishing business 
is a risky one, with “small profits and quick losses,” 
and publishers naturally incline to the lessening 
of their risks by publishing books which will sell 
well in successive seasons, and be suitable for gifts 
at other times as well as during the holidays. 
Another tendency of the holiday book is a decrease 
in size from the large quarto or folio, which was 
formerly the fashion, to a more convenient size. 


PHOTOGRAVURE (REPRODUCED BY RELIEF PROCESS). 
From “ Our New England.”’ (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


This farnishes a hopeful indication that people are 
beginning to buy holiday books with a view to read- 
ing them, or to others reading them. The less 
convenient form of holiday book may sometimes be 
seen reposing on a center-table—it is too large to 
put in a bookcase—with a pyramid of smaller books 
holding it down, and, so far as reading is con- 
cerned, it might as well have been made after the 
pattern of those books which an old French writer 
describes as being the fashion among ignorant 
parvenus of his day: “In place of books they are 
content with covers of levant morocco, on the backs 
of which, in gold letters, are inscribed the names 
of the most celebrated authors.” 

The holiday book, then, we may say. is one 
which is especially designed as a gift book, rather 
than one which bears some special reference to 
the holiday season. A person who should attempt 
to pick out the holiday books on the shelves of a 
large bookstore would have to be guided more by 
externals, by ornamental bindings, gilt edges, liberal 
margins, and open pages with numerous illustra- 
tions, than by any intrinsic allusion to the Christmas 
time. 


Before the publisher can cook his holiday hare, 
he must, like other men, catch him; the hare in 
this instance being the anthor—though sometimes 
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it is the publisher who is caught! In holiday 
books perhaps more than in others the publisher is 
likely to take the initiative in the suggestion of 
books that will be likely to “take.” Ordinarily a 
publisher does not concern himself much with look- 
ing for books to publish. They look for him. 
Several “readers”’ are often employed by a single 
large publishing house, whose entire time is taken 
up with reading manuscripts submitted to the house, 
and when they discover anything which, in their 
judgment, is “available,” it is passed upon in turn 
by the publisher, or by a council if the house is a 
firm; if the decision is favorable, the author is so 
informed, terms are agreed upon, a contract made, 
and the book put underway. A holiday book is 
nothing if it is not illustrated ; therefore the subject 
must be one capable of illustration; and the right 
artist must be found. Indeed, with many of the 
holiday books, the artist is the principal personage 
to be considered ; the author is dead and gone, and 
will trouble no one. Some of the most successful 
holiday books of late years have been classics which 
the artists have illustrated for love, but which have 
yielded them substantial money returns. The art- 
ist, it may be said in passing, is the one co-partner 
in the publication of the book who is sure of his 
reward in good 
bank notes. He 
is usually paid a 
specified sum for 
the illustration of 
a book ; the author 
and publisher go 
shares on a basis 
that is the re- 
sult of agreement, 
the profit of each 
depending on the 
number of copies 
sold. In _ these 
days of process 
engraving, some- 
times the pub- 


own artist, his 
work consisting in 
the selection of 
appropriate pho- 
tographs to be re- 
produced for the 
embellishment of 
the work; but let 
not the artist be- 
come bilious at 
the thought! In 
one case of this 
kind known to the 
writer, scores of 
books and _liter- 
ally thousands of 
photographs were 
examined in order 
to get a good selec- 
tion, many months 
elapsing before the 
completion of the 
task. 

The size of the 
prospective book 
must now be decided upon, the character of the illus- 
trations, whether they are to be “run in” with type 
or printed separately, the kind of type to be used, 
the paper, the binding, and, lastly, the “ jacket,” or 
outside paper cover. All this involves endless 
work and ceaseless oversight on the part of the 
publisher or his assistants, if they desire to produce 
a creditable piece of bookmaking. A fine holiday 
book must be original to some extent as well as 
beautiful, and designs must be made and altered, 
experiments with types and paper and binding 
entered upon, and the most unceasing vigilance be 


bestowed upon every detail. A title-page, for . 


instance, it would seem is a simple thing—a matter 
of three or four lines only; and yet rarely isa 
title-page printed except as the result of half a dozen 
experiments. In one exquisite little book published 
this season, whose title-page has for its greatest 
charm its dainty simplicity, how many readers who 
give it a careless glance would imagine that they 
see before them the quintessence of eleven different 
trial pages? All this experimenting and prepara- 
tory work requires a-plenty of time; and the holi- 
day book is usually designed a year, and sometimes 
two years or more, before it makes its appearance 
on the bookseller’s counter. After the book is well 
in hand, a “dummy,” consisting of sample pages, 


showing type and illustrations, is put together in 


lisher becomes his 
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the binding the book is eventually to wear, and 
during the summer preceding the holiday season 
when the book is to be sold the traveling salesmen 
of the publishing house are busy going up and 
down among the retail booksellers in different parts 
of the country, getting orders in advance, to be 
filled when the book is issued later in the fall. 


Of the making of books, mechanically speaking, 
there is a beginning, whatever may be said as to 
theirend. Before the holiday book is put in type, 
the illustrations must be prepared, for these usually 
require a longer time for their production than the 
other branches of the work. The ordinary buyer 
has no use for a holiday book without pictures, and 
hence their preparation is of the first moment. 
Books may be illustrated in four principal ways: 
by steel or copper plate engravings or etchings; by 
lithographs, either plain or in colors; by engrav- 
ings on wood; by photographic “ process ’’ plates. 
Steel engravings and etchings and lithographs 
must be printed separately from the text, as they 
require in printing quite different methods from 
those of the type-printing press; wood engravings 
and some kinds of “ process”’ work can be printed 
with type at one impression, hence the latter meth- 
ods of illustration are usually employed where the 
pictures are to be on the same page with the read- 
ing matter. 

A steel-plate engraving is made by cutting or 
scratching lines upon a smooth surface of soft steel, 
which is hardened before printing. If this plate, 
with the incised lines upon it representing the 
object to be illustrated, were placed in an ordinary 
printing-press, it would print as a black ground, 
with the lines in white, and would resemble the 
advertising cuts which may be seen in any news- 
paper, white letters in a field of solid black; in 
fact, one of these white-letter advertisements shows 
very clearly the principle of the steel plate. If the 
ink on the black part of such a cut were rubbed off, 
and a sufficient quantity of ink rolled into the de- 
pressions, powerful pressure would cause the paper 
to sink into the cavities and absorb the ink, thus 
printing the letters in black without any border. 
This is precisely the way in which the steel plate is 
printed. After being thoroughly covered with ink, 
the surface of the plate is rubbed off with a cloth, 
then polished with the hand until perfectly clean ; 
a sheet of heavy paper is laid upon it, and it is 
passed through a hand press, a roller applying 
beavy pressure to the yielding paper, which takes 
up the ink in the shallow incisions in the metal, 
and receives no mark whatever from the level parts 
of the plate. The work of engraving on steel or 
copper is necessarily very slow, especially when the 
work is done in “line,” and that of printing slower 
still, compared with relief printing, and though a fine 
steel engraving is still regarded as the highest prod- 
uct of the engraver's art, it has fallen into disfavor 
as a method of illustrating books, and is now seldom 
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PEN-AND-INK SKETCH (PHOTO-ENGRAVED). 
From’Pennell’s ** Pen Drawing.”” (Macmillan &.Co., New York.) 
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used except for frontispiece portraits, and these 
are generally done in the inferior “ stipple ”’ or dots. 
Etching has increased in popularity with the 
bookmakers as steel engraving has declined, and is 
not only less difficult for an artist to master than 
the lat- 
ter, re- 
quiring 
far less 
technical 
skill, but 
admits of 
greater 
f reedom 
of expres- 
sion. In 
steel en- 
graving, 
proper, 
the lines 
are cut 
into the 
metal with a sharp steel pick 
called a graver or burin. In pe 
etching, the plate is first covered 
with a kind of varnish, and &, 
through this the artist scratches €’ 
the design with a needle or “ dry 
point;” the plate is then covered 
with acid, which eats into the 
metal where the varnish has been 
scraped away, thus giving the 
lines sufficient depth to hold the 
ink. The process of printing is 
the same as with steel-plate work. 
The daintiness, delicacy, and sim- 
plicity of a good etching give it 
an unfailing charm to the book 
lover; and of late years large 
etchings for framing have been 
very popular among picture lovers. 
Oar illustration (p. 746) is repro- 
duced by photo engraving from 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
“Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians.” 
Lithography, compared with steel or wood en 
graving. is a new process, and it is one to which 
the holiday book—more especially, in the past, the 
juvenile holiday book—is greatly indebted. The im- 
provement in book illustration within the past genera- 
tion is in no department more noticeable than in that 
of chromo-lithography. The gaudy and overcolored 
picture-books of twenty or thirty years ago have 
given place to the most dainty and artistic produc- 
tions, which perhaps find the largest sale of any of 
the distinctively holiday books. In the illustration 
of flowers especially, the lithographer has a great 
advantage over his fellow-artists, in both subject 
and means of treatment, in the making of a suc- 
cessful holiday book. Lithography is the middle 
process of picture-making, coming between the 
intaglio steel plate and the relief woodeut. The 
lithograph is printed from a perfectly flat surface. 
This seemingly impossible operation is accomplished 
by taking advantage, in a devious way, of the fact 
that grease and water will not mix. The artist 
draws his picture, reversed of course, upon a 
smooth, porous stone, using a thin greasy ink and a 
steel pen. Water will not affect this ink, but a 
greasy printing ink will stick to it. Hence, when 
the drawing is complete and the stone is ready for 
printing, it is first rubbed over carefully with a 
moist sponge. The water covers the face of the 
stone except where the grease-picture is. The 
greasy ink is now rolled over the entire stone, but 
the ink is repelled wherever the stone is wet, and 
taken on only where it is dry—. ¢., the lines of 
the picture; there grease meets grease, and they 
unite. The paper is now placed upon the stone, 
and both are passed through a press very similar 
to the copper-plate press, except that a scraper gives 
the lithograph the impression instead of a roller. 
There are also steam lithographic presses which 
print nearly as fast as type-printing machines. The 
peculiarity of the colored lithograph is that a large 
number of impressions is required to complete a 
single picture. In printing some of the fine chromos 
issued by Prang, of Boston, as many as forty-five 
impressions have been required, each in a different 
color. This means that a separate stone has been 
prepared for each impression. The process of 
making a chromo-lithugraph is one of the most in- 
teresting and ingenious in the whole art of print- 
ing. First an outline diagram of the picture is 
drawn on a stone, and a transfer from this, in 
erasable ink, is placed on every stone to be used, as 
a guide to the several artists. On each stone now 


are drawn the 


parts of the pict- a 

ure which are to < / 
be printed in a a 


Copyright, 1890, by Harper & Brothers. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 


From “ Starlight and Sunshine,’’ by W. Hamilton Gibson. (Harper & Brothers, 


New York.) 


separate prints looking each like a heterogeneous 
collection of ink dabs. The combination of 
the different colors so that, with the many suc- 
cessive printings, the colors in every part of 
the picture shall be at last what is desired, is 
a task requiring the nicest artistic taste, j udg- 
ment, and calculation. The utmost exactness must 
be maintained in printing, also, and for this pur- 
pose crossed lines are placed on the original out- 
line guide, which reappear on each stone, and when 
the printing is to be done, needles are inserted into 
these marginal lines through the paper, which is 
thus brought into exact register at each successive 
printing, the margin containing the needle-holes 
being afterward trimmed away. A design drawn 
upon one stone can readily be transferred to 
another and printed from, and in practice four or 
more duplicate impressions are usually printed from 
one stone on a steam press. Of late years zinc has 
been used successfully instead of stone in the mak- 
ing of lithographs, and, being cheaper and taking 
up much less room, it has almost entirely super- 
seded the stone for many classes of work. Our 
lithographic illustration can, of course, show but 
one color in the beautiful plate copied from one of 
Prang’s most exquisite holiday books, but it may 
serve to identify the original, if the reader is 
fortunate enough to see the book itself. 

Wood engraving has experienced many vicissi- 
tudes in its Jong history. Flourishing for a hun- 
dred years after the invention of printing, it gave 
way to copper-plate engraving, and for a while, in 
the early part of this century, to lithography. Dur- 
ing the present generation, however, it has had a 
revival, and has been developed to great perfection 
along the line of delicacy and minute detail. The 


great advantage of the wood engraving over the 


copper-plate and lithograph is that it can be printed 
in the same press and on the same sheet with type. 
This makes the cost of printing very much less. 
There is a gain also in time, for large blocks can 
be divided among several engravers, each finishing 
his portion, and the several parts being then fitted 
together. Our illustration from Gibson’s “ Star- 
light and Sunlight” (Harper & Bros.) is a fine 
specimen of the art. 

Woodcuts are engraved on a hard and close- 
grained wood, generally boxwood, sawed into small 
sections about an inch thick. The pieces are 
fastened together, then planed, and become practi- 
cally one block. From the surface of this wood 
the engraver cuts away all the parts which he 
wishes to appear as white, leaving in relief the 
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lines which are to be printed. It seems almost in- 
credible to one who examines a fine wood engrav- 
ing that it was once a block of perfectly smooth 
wood, and that every delicate line and dot has been 
made by cutting out the adjoining wood, after the 
most careful thought, study, and measurement as 
to the resulting effect. Formerly it was the practice 
for the artist to draw his picture, reversed, directly 
upon the wood itself, which then went into the 
hands of the engraver, who necessarily destroyed 
the artist’s work as his own progressed. It is now 
the general cugtom, however, to take a photograph 
of the artist’s design, and transfer this to the wood. 
This leaves only an outline in light and shade on 
the wood, and it is the engraver’s business to change 
the surface into lines and dots of such character as 
shall properly “ interpret ”’ the artist's work. With 
magnifying-glass over the wood, patiently, day 
after day, sometimes for months at a time, the 
engraver grooves and gouges the block with sharp 
steel picks, until at last it is put upon the proof- 
press, and a “plate proof” taken, after which the 
finishing touches are given, and the “ artist’s 
proof” comes out, a thing of beauty and a delight 
to the heart of the proud worker. But the wood 
itself is rarely printed from direct, save in this 
first instance. The delicate lines would soon be 
beaten down and destroyed by the pressure of 
the power press, and a facsimile must be 
made in copper before the woodcut is ready 
for book-printiny. 

Photography is now the great rival of 
the older processes of illustration, and has 
of late years been proving a very serious 
competitor indeed, especially to wood en- 
graving. By applications of photography, 
an exact facsimile printing plate, either in 
relief or intaglio, can now be made of 
almost any picture, drawing, or photograph. 
These processes are all more or less secret, 
but the secret is an open one in its main 
principles. It lies in the fact that a sur- 
face of gelatine can be chemically treated 
so that portions that are exposed to light 
become indestructible, while parts not so 
exposed can be dissolved. When, then, 
light is passed through a negative photo- 
graph on glass (in which the shadows are 
white and the lights are dark), on to a plate 
of prepared gelatine or other sensitized 
substance, the shadows or black lines, which 
the transmitted light imprints, will become 
insoluble, while the portions of the plate 
upon which the light has not fallen remain 
dissolvable. These soft parts can now be 
washed away in the gelatine, thus leaving 
the black lines in relief ; a mold is taken 
from the plate, and an electrotype made 
for printing; or, if gelatinized zine has 
been employed, the plate is put into an 
acid bath, where the metal which is unpro- 
tected by the black lines is eaten away, 
thus giving a picture in relief, which can 
be used directly on the printing-press, and 
which will outlast even an electrotype. 
The process as thus described will give a 
good result only when the object or draw- 
ing copied is in black lines, or “ pen-and- 
ink.” Such work is reproduced more 
faithfully than any engraver can do it, 
and, by reduction in the photograph, can be 
made to appear very delicate. The gelatine 
process has the advantage of being cheap and quick. 
A printed book, for instance, may be copied by this 
method with good results—mechaniecally speaking. 
This was the process used in reproducing the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” by an enterprising 
American firm, and over two hundred pages of 
that work, with all its intricate tables, diagrams, 
ete., could be reproduced in a day. The photo- 
gravure, which is the reverse of the relief plate, is 
made by exposing a metal plate, covered with a 
protective grained varnish, under a positive photo- 
graph on glass, when the parts of the plate that 
are to show as white become insoluble, and those 
that are to appear as black lines can be eaten down 
into the metal by the application of acid. This 
intaglio plate is then printed in a copper-plate 
press, and with good work a very handsome pict- 
ure can be produced. The photogravure process 
has been extensively employed in copying large 
pictures for framing, but is being increasingly 
used in book illustration. The illustration from 
“Our New England” (Roberts Bros.) and from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new holiday edition of 
Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” illustrated by Frederic 
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HALF-TONE ”’ 
From “ The Golden Fiower—Chrysanthemum.” (L. Prang & Co., Boston.) 
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Remington, are good examples of the photogravure, 


being, of course, as shown in our columns, repro- 
ductions via the relief process. The pen-and-ink 
illustration is from that beautiful book, Pennell’s 
“Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen” (Mac- 
millan & Co.). 

The “ half-tone”’ process is the one which has 
received the most attention of late years, and many 
and ingenious are the devices used in overcoming 
the difficulties involved in translating “ half-tone ” 
into a printing surface. An ordinary photograph, 
or a “wash drawing.” such as are sought to be re- 
produced, presents a flat surface in light and shade, 
varying from deep black to clear white. A picture 
in simple black and white, without shading, would 
print as a silhouette, not as a reproduction of a 
photograph. In order to obtain a printing surface, 
the graduated tints of the photograph must be 
changed into a graduated shading, or into lines or 
dots that are of varying thickness and nearness. 
The intermediate lights between black and white 
are called “half-tones.” The earliest process of 
reproducing these “ half-tones” was by wetting and 
then rapidly drying the gelatine plate, thus causing 
it to crack in very minute reticulations, which fol- 
low the lights and shades of the picture automatic- 
ally, in a remarkable manner. Another, and a 
more successful plan, which is the one now in gen- 


eral use, is to use a very minute network or “screen 
plate,” made of thin glass ruled diagonally, between 
the object to be photographed and the negative 
plate, which latter will thus bave imprinted upon 
it an image that is broken up into the tiny squares 
that are seen in a “ process cut” when it is closely 
examined. In another process a plaster cast is 
taken of the “ swelled” gelatine plate, and this cast 
is covered with a film of ink laid on by a finely 
reticulated inking apparatus, which applies the ink 
in lines nicely graduated to the values of the pict- 
ure; the image in line so produced is transferred 
to zine, etched, and a printing plate thus secured. 
Process work, of whatever kind, is inferior to wood 
engraving in depth of line, and must, moreover, 
nearly always be touched up by hand by an en- 
graver in order to insure good results. It has, 
however, proved of great utility in cheapening the 
cost of illustration, and is now used quite largely 
by nearly all the leading publishers in the illustra- 
tion of holiday and other books. The cost is 
scarcely a tenth of that of wood engraving, and the 
results are fully as satisfactory us with any but the 
highest class of hand work. 
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The illustrations being under way, and, if wood- 
cuts or process relief blocks, being at hand, the 
book manuscript is given to the printer, or rather 
compositor, to be put into type. A modern book- 
printing office must contain many varieties and 
sizes of type, principally the plain faces, and in 
order to insure the best work the type must be 
nearly new. There are fashions in printing as in 
dress, and in the former as in the latter there is a 
tendency to return to the old styles, with slight 
modifications and improvements. Printing was 
born Minerva-like, full-panoplied, and some of the 
earliest books are models of elegance and good 
taste. Since 1850, when Pickering, the London 
publisher, set the fashion, type-founders have re- 
produced the so-called “old styles” of the early 
printers, giving them, of course, a more elegant 
finish, and these have become very popular, and 
have been used in perhaps a majority of the 
sumptuous books that have been issued within ten 
years. 

The manuscript is usually “cast off” by the 
foreman of the printing office to see how much 
it will make in type. That is, the number of words 
on a page of the manuscript are counted, and com- 
pared with the number which a given type in 
a page of such-and-such dimensions will admit. 
The total number of pages is thus easily com- 
puted. The type in the books under con- 
sideration is almost always widely “ leaded ;” 
i. @., the lines of type are separated instead 
of being set “solid.” The type and the 
size of page being determined, the manu- 
script is given to different compositors in 
“takes,” a few pages ata time. The com- 
positor, with the manuscript before him on 
his case of. types, reads a few words, and 
proceeds to pick up the letters, one by one. 
If he has to use an initial letter or a small 
woodcut, he sets the type around it and 
“ justifies ” it in his “stick.” When he has 
set up his “copy,” he puts on the running 
headline and the folios, or numbers of the 
pages, “making up” the matter into pages. 
Any overplus beyond an even page he 
passes on to the compositor who has the 
next “ take,” who in turn makes up his own 
matter into pages; though sometimes the 
matter is set “straight,” and one man does 
the making up for all the compositors. 
The type is then inked and “ proved,” that 
is, an impression is taken, which goes to the 
proof-reader, who carefully reads it while 
an assistant “ copy-holder ” reads aloud the 
manuscript. All mistakes are now cor- 
rected by the compositor in accordance with 
the proof-reader’s emendations, and a “ re- 
vise” proof taken, which is again read and 
corrected, until finally a proof is taken for 
the author. Any changes he may make are 
now corrected, and the pages are locked up 
in an iron frame and sent to the electrotype 
room. 

Books of which any large number are 
to be printed are always electrotyped, in 
order to save wear on the type and to free 
it for other use. The form of type is dusted 
with plumbago or “black lead,” a waxen 


PROCESS REPRODUCTION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH.! ? mold is then pressed upon it, making an 


exact facsimile, to the finest hairline, in 

reverse; more plumbago is dusted or pre- 

cipitated in solution upon the mold, and it is 
then suspended in a bath of muriatic acid in which a 
sheet of copper is also suspended. The acid, assisted 
by electricity, decomposes the copper, which is de- 
posited in a thin film on the wax, filling every slight- 
est cranny, and perfectly reproducing the original 
type page. The film of copper is now backed up 
with type metal till it is perhaps an eighth of an 
inch thick, and after being trimmed and planed it 
is ready for printing. Corrections can be made by 
sawing off type to the proper height and soldering 
them into the mortiscd plate. Occasionally the 
shell is made of nickel when the plate is to be used 
in color printing, for which copper is not so well 
adapted. A good electrotype will give off perhaps 
a million impressions if fairly used, while if the 
type itself were priuted from, it would, to use 
@ printer's expression, be worn “down to the 
third nick” before half that number of impressions 
were taken; and a woodcut would prove still less 
durable. 


The electrotypes having been perfected, and the 
book finally completed (the first page is usually set 
last, with the preface, etc., allowance having been 
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VERDI. —ETCHING (REPRODUCED BY RELIEF PROCESS). 
From the ** Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians.’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ) 


made for these pages in the numbering), the plates 
are sent in a stout box to the press-room. Before 
printing, the thin electrotypes must be made type- 
high. To this end they are fastened to blocks of 
wood or metal by movable clamps. A number of 
pages being printed upon a single sheet of paper, 
it follows that they must be so arranged as 
to read consecutively when the sheet is folded. 
The plates are consequently arranged in quite an 
intricate manner, especially when they are small 
and there is a large number to the sheet. The 
manner in which the printed pages will appear on 
the sheet can easily be seen by folding a sheet of 
paper, numbering the pages, then unfolding; the 
pages of type, however, will be the reverse of this, 
left for right. The number of leaves into which 
the sheet will fold determines the size-name of the 
book ; thus, a sheet with eight leaves or sixteen 
pages is called octavo ; one with twelve leaves, duo- 
decimo or 12mo, etc.; but sizes of paper and 
capacities of presses vary so that this criterion is 
hardly a safe one in ascertaining the size-name of 
a book. The presses upon which fine book-print- 
ing is now done are usually the kind called “ stop- 
cylinder.” The form of type or electrotypes 
travels back and forth under an iron cylinder, 
whose weight produces the impression of the type 
upon the paper. While the form is moving back 
from the cylinder in order that it may be freshly 
inked by the rollers under which it passes, the 
cylinder ceases to revolve, thus giving the pressman 
ample time to place the paper accurately in posi- 
tion; this feature gives the name “ stop-cylinder ” 
tothe press. This kind of press must be carefully 
distinguished from the “ cylinder press” in which 
the type, or more generally stereotype, is itself 
placed upon the cylinder, and another cylinder 
gives the impression. The latter press is used 
chiefly for newspapers, and prints from a web or 
roll of paper, while the “ stop-cylinder ” prints from 
single sheets fed to it one by one. 

Before beginning his printing, however, the press- 
man must “make ready.” He takes a trial impres- 
sion on the wrapping or “ blanket” of the cylinder, 
then one on a sheet of paper, and any places which are 
printed too heavy he cuts out from the latter with 
a sharp-pointed knife, and where any are too light 
he pastes on an additional thickness of paper. A 
woodcut always requires much “ overlaying” of 
this sort. When the trial sheet is properly prepared, 
he pastes it directly over the impression on the cy]- 
inder wrapping, and each sheet that is now printed 
receives the modified pressure due to the “ overlay- 
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ing.” The paper 
is usually printed 
without wetting, 
though this was 
formerly  consid- 
ered necessary to 
insure good work. 
The ink is a thick, 

substance, 
not at all like the 
fluid used in writ- 
ing ; and the better 
kinds used in print- 
ing fine woodcuts 
are very expensive, 
sometimes costing 
five dollars a 
pound. It is ap- 
plied by a soft, 
smooth roller, or 
rather a number of 
rollers, which are 
made from glue 
and molasses, and 
give olfactory evi- 
dence of their 
construction. The 
printing which is 
produced by these 
machines is beau- 
tifully clear and 
bright, and will 
probably remain so 
for an average life- 
time; but the se- 
cret which enabled 
Gutenberg and his 
associates to print 
their books in a 
rich, full black that 
remains unchapg- 
ed after four hun- 
dred years would 
not probably be 
claimed as his own by any of our modern printers ; 
though, of course, the blackness of the old books is 
— the result of the heavy letter which was 
used. 

When the sheets have been printed on one side, 
they are allowed to dry, to prevent the ink “ setting 
off,” and then the other side is printed, with most 
careful attention on the part of the pressman to 
“registry ’’—1. ¢., the printing of the pages so that 
they shall fall back to back precisely. When the 
requisite number of sheets have been printed the 
plates are washed with benzine, removed from the 
blocks, and others substituted in their place, and so 
the process is continued—sometimes on several 
presses simultaneously—until there have been 
printed all the sheets which are necessary to com- 
plete the book. If photogravures or lithographs 
are to be used, they have been printing in other 
places and on very different machines; and if 
there is to be a title-page in colors, that is usually 
printed on a small steam press such as job printers 
use, each color re- 
quiring a separate 
form containing only 
such type as are to 
be printed in that 
color. 


The entire book 
having been “ work- 
ed off ” on the press, 
the sheets are care- 
fully examined to 
exclude defective 
ones, and are sent 
to the bindery. As 
in all departments 
of printing except 
that of typesetting, 
machinery has large- 
ly displaced hand 
labor in binding, and 
a machine is fre- 
quently used for 
folding the sheets. 
When sheets for the 
entire work have 
been folded, they 
are “gathered” by 
a deft worker who 
secures one of each, with the interpolated plates, 
etc., in the proper order to make the complete 
book. Aj,“signature” (a letter or figure printed 
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at the foot of the first page.on each sheet) is 
generally used as a guide for the gatherer, but it is 
sometimes omitted and the page numbers used 
instead. The sheets are now pressed tightly 
together in a “smashing machine,” and are then 
furrowed three or four times across the back, so 
that the “ bands” may not show in ridges, as they 
did of old; though these ridges are sometimes 
imitated by pasting strips of pasteboard across the 
back under the leather cover. The sheets are now 
sewed, each one separately, with strong thread, to 
bands of stout twine that run through the furrows 
in the back, and the ends of the twine, in good bind- 
ings, are passed through the pasteboard covers that 
form the basis of the side-binding. The book is 
next trimmed, and the edges gilded, marbled, or 
reddened, if so desired ; then it is “ rounded” upon 
the back by beating with a hammer, and then the 
edges at the back are pounded out, so as to form a 

ve into which the side covers may fit. The 
cloth “ backing” is pasted over the bands, and the 
book is ready for the “ case,’ or cover. 

The muslin which covers the majority of books, 
and which is called “cloth,” is pasted upon the 
board covers and turned down over their edges; 
and leather is put on in a similar way. The 
cover is now secured to the book by being pasted 
to the sheets of ornamental paper which always 
line a book inside. The title of the book and the 
ornamentation for the binding are usually designed 
by an artist who makes a specialty of the work, 
and these are made into a brass stamp. The 
cover is coated with size, a sheet of gold leaf is 
laid upon it, it is put into an embossing press, and 
struck with the stamp, after which the superfluous 
gold leaf is brushed off by machinery. With the 
finer bindings, however, in leather, the process 
called “ hand tooling” is practiced, in which the 
press is discarded, and all the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion is wrought by small hand tools, heated and 
pressed upon the gold leaf. The best binding mate- 
rial is still conceded to be morocco, though the days 
have gone by when ministers of foreign affairs 
provided in treaties with Morocco for an annual 
supply of a certain number of skins, and France 
and Germany are now the principal producers of 
the goatskins, though the finest ones come, as their 
trade name indicates, from the Levant. Vellum 
(usually pigskin dressed white) is also a fashion- 
able material for fine bindings, though it is far 
from durable in respect to color. ‘Tree calf,’’ 
which is calfskin polished and ornamented with 
foliations resembling the branches of a tree, is 
another fine and costly binding. 

There is a popular impression that modern book- 
binding is a degenerate art; that in the old days 
all books were printed on vellum, were beautifully 
bound, and elaborately decorated by hand. This 
is so far from being true that the earliest copies of 
the famous Mazarin Bible were printed on paper, 
and that the early books generally were plain in 
their covering. It was only for connoisseurs then, 
as now, that the highly ornamented bindings were 
made. But the art of ornamental binding has be- 
come democratized, and binding “ for the trade ”’ 


PHOTOGRAVURE (REPRODUCED BY RELIEF PROCES3). 
From new edition of ** Hiawatha,” illustratei by Frederic Ramington. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 


is vastly superior now to what it formerly was. 
While of old a Grolier could, by spending a fort- 
une, have his books decorated with perhaps more 
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origivality, though not more beautifully, than can the 
connoisseur of our day, now the multitude of book 
lovers can own beautiful bindings which cost com- 
paratively little. It is perhaps not to be regretted 
that the taste for very expensive bindings, the 
result of months or years of hand work in their 
decoration, has passed away, for that kind of bind- 
ing necessarily places the principal interest in the 
book where it ought not to be—in theoutside. The 
binding of the holiday book may reasonably admit 
of a certain amount of decoration, in keeping with 
the gayety of the season and the cheerfulness 
which should characterize the subject matter; but 
the idea of binding serious works in a substantial, 
quiet, and unornamental way certainly seems in 
harmony with the nature of things. 


I may fitly close this account of the making of 
the Holiday Book with a word of counsel to the 
user of a new book from one of the best known 
(and most modest) of American publishers. A 
great many well-disposed but thoughtless people, 
he says, spoil their books through careless han- 
dling. When one first receives a book, he should 
open it carefully, spread it out slowly, and press the 
leaves apart gently, so as to stretch the glue in the 
back without breaking it. After a little treatment 
of this kind the book will, if well bound, open 
readily as far as desired, without becoming loose or 
slack. A well-bound book should be strong, solid, 
and yet flexible. If sucha book is properly treated 
in the first place, instead of having its “ back 
broken ” by bending it the wrong way till head and 
heels meet, it will last for many years and alwavs 
be a pleasant book to hold and to read. A fine book, 
and especially a gift book, should be regarded, not 
as a bottle of medicine, to be “well shaken when 
taken,” but rather as her child is regarded bya 
loving mother—as something to be taken up gently, 
held tenderly, and laid down carefully. 

If readers only knew the pains and thought 
that are bestowed on the making of a good book, 
they would look upon it with profound respect, if 
not reverence, and treat it with the care that is due 
to a work of art—which it is. 


HUMAN TRAITS IN ANIMALS. 


HERE are two most interesting babies now liv- - 


ing in Central Park—the baby hippopotamus 
and a baby monkey. At seven o'clock the other 
morning I called on both these youngsters, and 
found Mr. F.S. Church, the famous animal painter, 
also visiting them. It is Mr. Church’s custom to 
hob-nob with the avimals in Central Park early in 
the morning, so as not to be disturbed by the 
crowd in making his studies. Mr. Church called 
my particular attention to the human characteris- 
tics of the monkey mother and baby. The mother, 
sitting on her perch, was gently holding her little 
one in her lap while it was drinking its breakfast 
of mother’s milk as contentedly and as naturally 
as you or I did when we were its age. As we ap- 
proached the cage a real expression of maternal 
anxiety and solicitude flashed into the mother- 
monkey's face, and she folded her baby to her 
breast, close hidden in her arms, and scolded us 
vigorously. 

The very morning I saw this sight I found in 
my morning paper the following extract from a 
letter to the London “ Spectator : ” 

“In confirmation of the statement made in your 
article upon ‘Talking Birds,’ that ‘cockatuos are 
almost like monkeys in mimicking men,’ I beg to 
send you the following simple story, the truth of which 
I have every reason to believe, although not personally 
an eye-witness of the performance. I received the ac- 
count from a Bishop. A very tame sulphur-crested 
white cockatoo happened to be on his perch near a 
lawn-tennis ground. The day was damp, and the 

ound slippery. In the course of the game several 
alls occurred. Each tumble gave rise to much laugh- 
ter and merriment among both players and onlookers, 
which seemed to attract the special attention of the 
bird. When the ‘set’ was finished, and the per- 
formers were talking together on one side of the court, 
‘Cocky ’ quietly descended from his stand, walked on 
to the lawn-tennis ground, rolled over and over two or 
three times on the grass, and then, picking himself up, 
laughed long and loud in exact imitation of the play- 
ers. 


All this happening in one morning made me 
think a good deal about the human element in an- 
imals. Then, too, I have a dog—but, as Rudyard 
Kipling says, that is another story. L. 


Mrs. Henry M. Stanley is engaged in illustratin 
a book by Count Casati. . 
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SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ameria E. Barr, 


Author of “Jan Vedder's Wife,” The Bow of Orange 
bon,”’ ** The —— of Sandal Side,”’ ** The Border 
Shepherdess,”’ ** Feet of Clay,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
LOVE'S RENUNCIATION. 
“Now too—the joy most like divine, 
Of all I ever dreamt or knew, 


To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, 
Oh, misery ! must I lose that, too ?” 


“ For money, like the sword of kings, 
Is the last reason of all things.” 


“ And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils, with a crutch-like rod.” 


T sunset on this same evening, while Virginia 
was casting off from her the influence of the 
day’s worry and dissatisfaction, the “ Arethusa” 
came to anchor in the bay. Her passengers were 
removed on a small steamer, bat Captain Bradford 
did not leave his ship. He was in high spirits, for 
he had the hope of very soon seeing the woman 
whom he loved with an entire and sacred affec- 
tion. 

He was sitting in placid happiness enjoying the 
quiet cabin, when he heard a merry laugh that 
went to his heart like music. 

“ Why, Jack!” he cried, as the young man came 
with a glowing face to his side, “I did not expect 
to see you to-night.” 

“A boat going down the river took me in; and 
I knew you would get me back somehow early in 
the morning; and, oh, Marius! I did want to see 
you so much.” 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope, Jack ?” 

“Why do people in uncertainty always suspect 
wrong before right? No, there is nothing at all 
wrong, Marius.” 

“ Something pleasant, then ?” 

“Yes, something wonderful, something delight- 
ful, something sweeter than you can imagine.” 

“Why, Jack! You never can have dared to fall 
in love again.” 

“T am fathoms deep, I am unfathomably deep, 
in love. I am over head and heart. I am the 
happiest and the most unhappy man in New 
York.” 

He looked straight into his brother's eyes with 
a frankness that in some way expressed all he 
wished to. 

“You are a most imprudent young man, then. 
How are you going to live on seven hundred dollars 
a year?” 

“T have not come to that question yet, Marius. 
When I do, I shall very likely have a much 
larger income. You see the lady is a good deal 
above me—socially.”’ 

“You always were one to look upward, Jack. 
Now, who is it? You must tell me everything or 
nothing.” 

“Do you remember the Miss Mason who came 
back from Europe with you ?—why, it was on the 
last trip of the ‘ Arethusa.’ That is the reason I 
could not wait an hour to see you. I thought you 
could tell me something about her—that I could 
talk of her to you. Oh, Marius! I love her! I 
love her better than my own life—” 

While he was speaking Marius rose and pre- 
tended to look for his pipe. If his brother had 
struck him, he could not have felt the blow more 
keenly, even in a physical sense. He was sick, 
faint, blind; he reeled like a drunken man, and 
could find nothing but a rough ejaculation to 
relieve the terrible mental shock, and equally terri- 
ble physical recoil. 

But Jack was possessed by the selfish passion of 
a lover. He perceived nothing of his brother's 
misery; he was only a trifle annoyed at what he 
thought the “indifference” to his own condition. 
Why did Marius not wait for his pipe? The move- 
ment, and the opening and shutting of a drawer, 
broke the charm of his confidence. 

In a few moments the pipe was found and filled, 
and Marius sat down again. His face was white 
through all its tan of wind and sun; his hands 
trembled, he could not lift his eyes to the eyes 
searching his for sympathy. It struck Jack ina 
few minutes that something was troubling his 
brother, and he said, with an air of anxiety, 
“ Marius, you look sick.” 


' Copyright, 1890, by Dodd, Mead & Company. All rights 
seserved. Begun in issue of October 30. 7” 
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“T am very tired, Jack. The voyage has been 
long and stormy. So you are in love with Miss 
Mason? Yes, she came over with me on my last 
trip. She is a very beautiful woman. How did 
you find that out ?” 

“ Crager & Cushing are Major Mason’s lawyers. 
There has been a deal of business lately—money 
matters and mortgages. I was frequently sent to 
Major Mason’s house with letters and papers; and 
at the third time, the Major introduced me to Miss 
Mason. Always afterward I talked with her, 
while he wrote the answers to whatever information 
I brought. I could not help loving her. I do not 
believe any man could.” 

“ Do you think she cares for you ?—in that way, 
Jack ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Oh, Jack, ask yourself this question truly and 
answer it truly: Do you really think she—returns 
your love? I mean, does she feel toward you as 
you do to her? or is she simply pleasant, as she 
would be to any visitor? Now, Jack, be true to 
yourself and to her. Take a few minutes to think, 
and do not be deceived.” 

“T have thought. I have done nothing else but 
think for three weeks, and I do believe she feels 
an interest in me she does not feel for ordinary 
callers. Once I—” 

“ Go on.” 

“Once I caught her looking at me. I never was 
looked at just in the same way. She seemed try- 
ing to find out something in my face, and her eyes 
were full of kindness. Do you not think she was 
trying to find out if I loved her ?” 

“No. That would be very unlike her, very un- 
like indeed.” 

“Well, she looked at me, and when she saw I 
had caught the look, she turned scarlet and left the 
room. I was sent there to-day, but I think she 
was out of the house. I can always feel when she 
is present, even if I do not see her. You are not 
as interested as I thought you would be, Marius. I 
expected ‘ Jack’s love affair’ would be a wonderful 
thing to you. I have been longing to see you.” 

“ Jack, all that interests you interests me also. 
My God! do you not know that?” He spoke with 
great emotion, and looked almost reproachfully 
into the young man’s face. 

“Of course I know it, Marius. That is the 
reason I could not wait until morning. I fancied 
we should sit up all night and talk of Virginia— 
that is her name. Virginia/ I say it thousands 
of times each day. I write it all over my papers 
if I do not watch myself. I tell you, she has made 
me go over many a page. I cannot trust myself ; 
her name creeps into everything. Oh, Marius! 
have you ever been in love? If you have not— 
you will certainly think I am crazy.” 

Marius looked at him. The young man had for- 
gotten his own confidence on the same subject ; for 
of all selfish things, youth is the most selfish. 
Marius did not remind him of the circumstance; 
he let Jack talk of the mistress of his heart. He 
described her dresses, her attitudes, and the situa- 
tions in which he had seen her. All her words 
were retold, and her smiles analyzed and com- 
mented on. Marius listened, bearing bravely and 
silently the torture, just as he would have borne a 
physical amputation. 

But it was a great relief when he persuaded 
Jack to lie down and sleep. Then he trailed his 
weary, heavy heart and body up the companion- 
way to the nearly deserted deck. The watch was 
forward; he went aft, and was alone with his 
sorrow. For some time he leaned over the stern 
in a maze of tangled thought and feeling. He 
could not find a clew out of it. Thought simply 
drifted. Sorrow filled him to the eyes and ears. 

All his life long he had lived for others. The 
wages of his youth, the savings of his manhood, he 
had given out with both hands. And money had 
been the least of his kindness. Love, free, full, 
self-denying love, had crowned every meaner gift. 
As for his brother Jack, he had been the dearest 
of hie hopes. He had grudged him nothing of all 
the joys and privileges his own youth had missed. 
He loved the lad with all his soul. He was father 
and brother both to him. If any other man had 
been his rival, he could have borne it better. It 
would have been a natural eorrow. This seemed 
unnatural, almost fratricidal, in spite of its inno- 
cent ignorance; and he could not help reproaching 
Fate with this needless suffering. 

“ It was the very first draught of purely personal 
joy I ever had,” he said, bitterly; “and Jack, of 
ali men, takes the blessed cup from my lips. It is 
hard! It is too hard to bear!” 
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And, oh! how bitter are those moments of 
temptation when we say—‘'in vain we have been 
loving and generous and self-sacrificing.” God 
has failed to recompense us, and we have a sense 
of injustice and regret that we served him. No 
thoughts are more cruel. They touch the questions 
of infinity, and have an infinite power to make us 
suffer. The soul of Marius Bradford swelled to 
them, and, ere he knew it, heavy tears dropped 
down into the dark water beneath him. 

But this was a blessed rain; it softened and 
soothed his aching heart. Grief that had been 
solid and stubborn ran into motion; he began to 
pace the deck, and to set his turbulent thoughts in 
order. The great dusky water way behind and be- 
neath him, the majestic constellations above, the 
silent city before him, all spoke a language that he 
understood. They hushed and quieted his heart. 
The cradling swell of the water whispered, “ Thou 
art my son. Thy home is on my breast.’”’ The 
stars said, “O true heart! be steadfaet in duty; 
even we have our courses and our goings-on, and 
are obedient to His will.” And when he turned to 
the dreaming city, he thought of one of its homes 
as of a holy shrine. The sleeping woman in it 
lay like a spotless lily in his memory. God had 
made nothing fairer, sweeter, purer. [nvolantarily 
he bared his head as he whispered her name. 

Was there anything he would not do to make 
her happy? If she was in danger, would he not 
die smiling if he could save her? If she was per- 
ishing of thirst, would he not gladly take the water 
from his own lips that she might drink? Well, 
then, here was a strait no way different. Jack was 
younger, handsomer, every way more desirable 
than he was. Yes; he must stand aside, and give 
Jack a fair chance. “I can be a good brother to 
her,” he whispered. “God helpme! God help 
me!” 

So he passed the night in renunciation, and in 
such prayer as leaps from the soul as fire leaps 
from the beaten iron. When the day dawned, he 
had grasped the strength of the conflict. He was 
able to meet his brother, and to look with a brave 
and honest kindness in his face ; able to say, 

“T did. not tell you last night, Jack, that I had a 
small parcel for Miss Mason—a couple of yards of 
silk she made a mistake about. I wish you would 
take them to her.” 

“You know I will be delighted, Marius.” 

“ My rough voyage has belated me. I shall be 
busy enough to get ready for sailing time. Give 
my respects to the young lady, and also to Major 
Mason—that is, if they care for them; but the 
captain, though a great man at sea, is nobody on 

ore.” 

“ Who woul. wish to forget you that had ever 
sailed with you, Marius? Where is the parcel? 
Get it for me. I am grateful for any excuse to 
ask for Miss Mazon.” 

With the silk in his hand he gayly left the ship, 
and at the noon hour hastened up Broadway on his 
pleasant errand. Some left-handed influence was 
perhaps offended at his radiant face, his happy 
step, his general air of satisfaction, for when he 
arrived at his destination he found Miss Mason 
from home; and was further defrauded by a self- 
complacent servant, who said, with an air of knowl- 
edge, that he had “ better leave the parcel,” and 
this advice he had not the courage to neglect. 

He turned slowly away, irresolute and angry, 
and went northward instead of southward. He 
was not only disappointed, he was very much 
chagrined ; and his first impulse was to walk away 
the influence of the unpleasant rencontre. He 
was altro aware of the friendship between Virginia 
and Miss Keteltas, and there was doubtless a vague 
hope in his heart of meeting her somewhere on the 
road between the Mason and Keteltas houses. 

At Union Square he saw an acquaintance, and 
stood talking with him about the opening up of the 
streets running from the park, and the iron fenc- 
ing with which the men under his direction were 
inclosing it. The day, though bright, was very 
cold ; and the workmen had built a fire, and were 
eating their dinners around it; some talking with 
great vehemence, others smoking and listening. 

“There is an abolitionist among them,” said 
Jack’s friend, and he took Jack by the arm, and 
led him to the excited group. A tall, earnest man 
was in its center. He had a slip of paper in his 
hand, with a rude woodcut on it representing a 
negro chained and under the lash; and his thin, 
kind face was alight with enthusiasm as he cried 
out, “I would not own a slave for all the wealth 
that bought-and-sold sinews ever earned !” 

“Say, Mister,” asked a long, lean fellow, who 
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had been listening with impatience, “ Why don’t 
they set themselves free? Fifty, a hundred, two 
or three hundred, a thousand on a plantation, and 
only one or two oppressors over them! Gosh! The 
meanest white men that ever lifted spade or shovel 
would have turned the tables long ago.” 

At this point there was the confused murmur of 
a crowd coming up Broadway, and the little con- 
gregation in the Square broke and went toward 
it. The lecturer, with his hat pushed back and a 
fine scorn in his eye, looked after them a moment. 

Jack, with his friend, followed the down-town 
movement. Oa the high banks on either side of 
the way little groups were leaning against the 
fences watching. It was only a few minutes ere 
the crowd, with shouts and singing, turned into 
Broadway. Jack knew the rhyme, and lifted his 
voice with the rest— 


“ Ho! for the Livingston horse ! 
Boys, now open your lips, 
Hats and caps fly up like a cloud, 
With hurrah ! burrah ! burrah ! 
And hurrah for Eclipse ! 


** Ho! for the Livingston horse ! 
Boys, now open your lips, 
Hearts break out with a mighty shout, 
With burrah ! burrah ! hurrah ! 
And hurrah for Eclipse !” 


The rough melody filled the clear air, and the 
splendid animal, led by his groom, lifted his head 
and stepped proudly to the adulation of his 
admirers. Being the noon resting hour, workmen 
from all points lined Broadway and shouted— 
“ Hurrah !” and “ Eclipse!” and threw their caps 
up to the magnificent creature. 

They watched him till his proud head was no 
longer visible, and then Jack bid his companion 
“adieu” and hurried to his office. The annoy- 
ance, put aside tor half an hour, returned with 
greater intensity. He longed for night, that he 
might go to Marius with his new trouble; for he 
had the lover's faculty of tormenting himself, and 


he felt sure that Virginia had given orders to her 


servants to deny her to him. 

On the contrary, Virginia had very regretfully 
left her home on a request from Jane Keteltas so 
urgent as to force her compliance; and she did 
not return to it until the short winter day had 
nearly vanished. As she passed through the hall 
a servant said—‘“ The young gentleman from 
Cruger & Cushing’s brought a parcel here at noon, 
Miss Virginia.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“T laid it on the table of the large parlor.” 

“Leave it there. I will get it after dinner.” 

“More trouble,” she thought. “ But nothing 
can be done until to-morrow, and why bring to- 
morrow into to-day ?” 

She was depressed by fear, but she made a care- 
ful toilet ; for certainly she expected Marias would 
call. The “ Arethusa” was in port, and “ he is sure 
to come,” she whispered. 

Major Mason was unusually cheerful, and during 
the serving of dinner talked of the President and 
the Bank with a gentlemanly passion of enthusiasm. 
“Even if Jackson has the battle to fight single- 
handed, he can do it,” he said, admiringly. 

“Is it not just possible that Jackson may be 


wrong 
“ Jackson is right—constitationally right, mor- 
ally right.” 


“New York is suffering dreadfully. Mr. Ke- 
teltas says he never remembers such commercial 
distress ; there is almost a panic. He thinks very 
ill of President Jackson.”’ 

“ New York suffers nobly. She stands by Jack- 
son, right or wrong—I mean, in prosperity or ad- 
versity. As for Mr. Keteltas, and men like him, 
why should they complain? The harder the times, 
the more interest they get for loans and advances. 
All true patriots stand by the President. They 
know he is right. And the opposition might as well 
submit; they cannot move Jackson by threats of 
commercial ruin; nor can he be bribed to alter the 
course he thinks for the public good. Very well; 
it is the part of good citizens to waive their own 
inclinations and support the Government.” 

The injustice of this reasoning was evident to 
Virginia; but why should she join the opposition 
party? It is so easy and generally so wise for 
women to answer arguments with a smile and a 
little nod. To themselves it may mean an entire 
approval of their reserved opinions ; men generally 
accept it as an approval of theirs, and prefer it to 
either reason or eloquence. Major Mason thought 
his daughter sympathetic and sensible; and he 
talked away all the residuum of fret and uncertainty 
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which his disputes with Mr. Jay and Mr. Cruger 
on the same subject had left at the bottom of his 
heart. 7 

When they were alone he turned at once to 
— more personal. “ Why did Jane send so 

urriedly for you this morning ?”’ 

“ There has been a very unhappy dispute about 
the wedding ceremony. Jane wishes to be married 
in Trinity. Her father is quietly in favor of the 
old Middle Church; and Nigel Forfar passionately 
and positively in favor of it. He says ‘ he will die 
a bachelor rather than submit to Episcopal mum- 
meries.’ He declared that it was a point of con- 
science with him, and that ‘all the Forfars were 
firm as the adamantine hills upon points of con- 
science. If Jane loved a mere ceremony better 
than him, she must take her choice.’”’ 

“ Did not the man see he was loving a mere 
ceremony better than Jane?” 

“ No one could have made his adamantine con- 
science see anything so reasonable. He took up 
Jane's prayer-book and repeated scornfully : ‘“ With 
this ring I thee wed.” I don’t wed Jane with any 
ring,’ he said. ‘The ring is no more to the mar- 
riage than theseal is to the letter. ‘“ With my body 
I thee worship.” I consider that idolatry. * With 
all my earthly goods I thee endow.” I do nothiog 
of the kind. I have made a very handsome settle- 
ment on Jane,’ and then he added, with a peculiar 
emphasis— I am willing to add to it five thousand 
dollars if Jane will reasonably submit to my will in 
this matter.’ ” 

“ What did Mr. Keteltas say ?” 

“He said, ‘Go to your room, Jane, and think 
well about Nigel's offer. I take leave to say, if 
Nigel is going to pay you every time he wants his 
own way, he will be a poor man, and you will be a 
rich woman, before green barley is ripe again.’ 
And then he turned to me and added, ‘ Virginia, my 
dear, speak a few sensible words toa foolish young 
woman.’ ” 

“ And Mr. Forfar ?” 

“He was silent; but I saw a queer smile draw 
his mouth together when Mr. Keteltas spoke of 
him buying his own will; and I advised Jane to 
freely give up her plans, and on no account to take 
money for a right—for it is her right to choose the 
church and the minister.” 

“ Did she ?” 

“She thought it a triumph to make Nigel pay 
her. Jane is fond of money.” 

“ Nigel had the triumph. She won a money 
victory, Nigel a moral one. You know which is 
the greater.” 

“Then he objected to a bridal veil. It was 
English and Episcopal in its tendencies; very 
likely French and papistical. He thought Jane 
ought to wear a bonnet. A most offensive man. I 
came very near to a quarrel with him myself.” 

“ About Jane ?” 

“No, about Captain Bradford. There was a 
very funny scene. Jane has a servant who isa 
remarkably handsome girl from Yorkshire, I think, 
and she always waits on the table. To day, after 
the dispute, Mr. Keteltas went down town, and 
Nigel went with him. They were delayed, and 
did not get home till near three o'clock. The 
dinner was ready at one, and spoiled at three. 
Both men were dissatisfied. Forfar said ‘it re- 
minded him of the dinners on the “ Arethusa’”’ ;’ 
and then Mr. Keteltas remarked the ‘ Arethusa’ 
was in port after a very bad voyage, stormy and 
dangerous. I expressed my pleasure at the ship’s 
safety; and Forfar wished she had gone to the 
bottom and taken the Captain with her.” 

* What did you say ?” 

“T had no time to say anything. The girl 
Nelly, who had his plate full of pudding in her 
hand, put it down in a passion at his side, and 
said, ‘ Help thysen, master. I'll not wait on thee. 
Thou art a right bad sort, and if I was Miss Jane, 
I'd think twice about marrying thee, and be sure 
to change my mind the second time. I would, I 
would that !’” 

The Major laughed heartily, for Virginia imi- 
tated Nelly’s excitement and patois very cleverly. 

“ What did Forfar say ?” 

“For a moment he was stupefied by her pas- 
tion. Nelly spoke with an ineredible and irre- 
sistible eloquence. No one could stop her, and 
indeed I think John Paul had a great deal to do 
to prevent himself laughing heartily. I looked fall 
at Nelly and smiled my approval. We understood 
each other in a moment. Jane rose and ordered 


Nelly to leave the room instantly, and with a half 
I'll leave 


sob Nelly answered, ‘ To be sure, Miss. 
the house too. I will that.’” 
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“JT like that girl, Virginia. I wish we could 
employ her.” 

“I like her too. Forfar pushed his pudding 
aside, and told Jane not to worry. ‘She is one of 
those barb.rians from Yorkshire,’ he said, scorn- 
fully ; ‘they have no manners.’ Nelly had the 
door open in her hand, and she heard the slur on 
ber country. It was not to be endured. She 
turned and answered him. 

“*]T have no manners, heven’t I? Thou art 
right, master, if ta means manners of thy sort— 
and I don’t want them either, not I!’ ” 

“T wonder if the girl knows Captain Bradford ?” 

“Jane says she came over with him in the 
‘Arethusa.’ I dare say he was kind toher. It 
would be like him.” 

“ Yes, it would. You say she is handsome?” 

“ Very.” 

On the long and suggestive text supplied by these 
incidents much conversation was possible; and the 
Major was rather merry over certain phases of it. 
But Virginia, as the hours crept by, grew anxious 
and sad, and found it difficult to continue the sub- 
ject. Every footstep made her heart beat ; a knock 
at the door even as late as nine o'clock roused 
her dying hopes. She stopped talking to listen. 
Never had a servant been so dilatory in opening a 
door before. Then the dreadful delay before the 
man entered. He had a parcel in his hand which 
the Major took with a fresh interest; “some 
pamphlets Mr. Jay has sent me,” he said to Vir- 
ginia ; and she trembled and was silent. The day 
was hopelessly over. 


THE NEW CHESTERFIELD. 


By Austin Dosson. 


ORD Chesterfield detested proverbs. For him 
they were not so much the wit of one man 
and the wisdom of many as the cheap rhetoric of 
the vulgar, to which no person of condition could 
pessibly condescend. Yet it is his Lordship's mis- 
fortune to suggest one of the homeliest. Nothing 
so well describes the state of his current reputation 
as the familiar adage, “Give a dog a bad name, 
and hang him.” Dr. Johnson, who had more or 
less valid reasons for antagonism, characterized 
the famous letters in one of those vigorous verdicts, 
the compactness of which has often been allowed to 
condone injustice. They taught, he asserted, “ the 
morals of a courtesan,’ and the manners of a 
dancing maser.” Cowper followed suit. Ad- 
dressing the author in the “Progress of Error” 
as Petronius, he informed him that the tears of the 
Muses would “scald his memory;” and, after 
apostrophizing him as a “ gray-beard corrupter of 
our listening youth,” and a “polish’d and high 
finish’d foe to Truth,” adjared him finally (and 
rather fatuously) to send from the shades some 
message of recantation—in all of which there is 
more of tic phraseology than energy of 
reproach. Lord Chesterfield has hardly fared 
better in fiction. Dickens, who drew upon him 
for Sir John Chester in “ Barnaby Rudge,” 
makes that personage declare enthusiastically that 
“in every page of this enlightened writer, he finds 
some captivating hypocrisy which had never oc- 
curred to him before, or some superlative piece of 
selfishness to which he was utterly astranger.” The 
picture in Thackeray's “ Virginians” is quieter and 
more lifelike. Weare shown Lord Chesterfield at 
Tunbridge, when Harry Warrington makes his 
début there—‘“a beetle-browed, hook-nosed, and 
high-shouldered gentleman,” much like his por- 
trait by Gainsborough, sitting over his wine at 
the White Horse with M. de Pdllnitz, rallying and 
satirizing that ambiguous adventurer, making mag- 
nificent apology to Mr. Warrington when he has 
unwittingly insulted him, and atterwards, with his 
customary compoeure, losing six hundred pounds to 
him at cards. As to this last detail there may be 
doubts. Thackeray probably counted upon the 
inveteracy of an ancient habit, but Lord Carnarvon 
says that Lord Chesterfield gave up play when he 
accepted office, and he had been Ambassador at 
the Hague and Viceroy in Ireland years before he 
met Colonel Esmond’s grandson at M. Barbeau’s 
ordinary in the Wells. Se 
Turning to the two quarto volumes which, in 
March, 1774, were sent forth from Golden Square 
by that not entirely discreet, and certainly rapacious, 
representative, his lLordship’s daughter-in-law, 
one’s first impression is, that they have been more 
talked about in the light of Johnson’s epigram 


1 Modern usage here requires the alteration of a word. 
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than read by that of their own merits. No 
one, of course, would affirm, even allowing for the 
corrupt state of the society in which they were 
written, that their moral tone, in one respect espe- 
cially, is defensible; nor can it be denied, even 
supposing them to emanate from a friend rather 
than a parent, that they contain passages which, to 
our modern taste, are more than unpleasant. But 
without in the least attempting to extenuate these 
features of the correspondence, it is but just to its 
author to remember that it was never intended 
either for the public instruction or the public eye. 
When Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope trusted the letters 
would be of use “to the Youth of these Kingdoms,” 
she was surely overlooking this obvious fact. If 
Lord Chesterfield himself had published them, he 
would no doubt have considerably edited them ; 
but it is extremely unlikely that he would ever 
have published them at all. The precepts which 
he desired to instill into Philip Stanhope were 
the precepts of the society in which Philip Stan- 
hope was moving—the principles of his patron, 
Lord Albemarle, and his instructress, Lady 
Hervey. They were intended for the world of 
fashion, not for the world at large. 

Stress has also been laid upon the dissimu- 
lation which they appear to inculeate. But here 
again it seems to have been forgotten that young 
Stanhope was intended for a politician and a 
statesman—that what his father most desired for 
him was the successes of a court and the re- 
wards of diplomacy. After all, the volto sciolto 
6 pensieri stretti, the “looks close and thoughts 
loose,” which he so persistently enjoins, are no 
more than the unimpeachable Sir Henry Wotton 
impressed upon the equally unimpeachable John 
Milton. Lord Chestertield puts his points coldly 
and nakedly; but by his excellent little sermon on 
the suaviter in modo and the /ortiter in re, 
he preaches in reality little beyond that necessary 
conciliation of the feelings of others which is in- 
culeated by almost every handbook of ethics. Again, 
if he harps somewhat wearisomely upon “ /es 
maniéres, les bienséances, les agrémens, it is pre- 
cisely because these were the weak point of his 
pupil, who, master at twenty of Latin, Greek, and 
political history, speaking fluently German, French, 
and Italian, having an exceptional memory and a 
laudable curiosity, still retained an awkwardness of 
address which neither Marcel nor Desnoyers could 
wholly overcome,’ and a defective enunciation 
which would have resisted all the pebbles of 
Demosthenes. For the rest, Lord Chesterefield’s 
teaching is, in great measure, irreproachable. Its 
worst fault, in addition to those already mentioned, 
is that it too frequently confuses being with seem- 
ing, and the assumption of a virtue with the actual 
possession of it. But many of its injunctions are 
unexceptional, and even admirable as aphorisms ; 
and those who dislike their note of worldly wisdom 
must blame not so much the writer as Horace and 
Cicero, Bolingbroke and La Brayére, De Retz and 
La Rochefoucauld, from whom he had compiled his 
rules for conduct and shaped his scheme of life. 

When Philip Stanhope died at six and thirty, nei- 
ther “ paitri [sic] de graces” as Lord Chesterfield 
hoped, nor particularly distinguished in statecraft 
(he was only Envoy at Dresden), it was discovered 
that he had so far adopted the policy of pensiert 
stretti as to have been married privately for some 
years. Probably the shock of this discovery was 
softened to his father, who nevertheless behaved lib- 
erally to the widow, by the fact that, in the failure 
of his plans for his son, he had already begun to 
interest himself in the training of another member 
of his family, a little boy who was destined to be 
his successor. Seven years before Philip Stan- 
hope’s death he had opened a new series of letters 
with his godson, also Philip Stanhope, and the son 
of Mr. Arthur Stanhope, of Mansfield in Notting- 
hamshire. Beginning when the boy was five and 
a half, the correspondence was continued for nine 
years, following him from “Mr. Robert's Boarding 
School at Marybone by London” to the house in 
Southampton Row of his tutor, the notorious Dr. 
Dodd. When the first letter was written Lord 
Chesterfield was sixty-seven, and the last was 
penned only three years before his death. This is 
the collection which, after being mislaid for many 
years, was published in 1889 by the late Lord Car- 
narvon, to whom it had been presented by his father- 
in-law, the sixth Earl of Chesterfield. It contrib- 
utes not a little to the revision of the popular idea 
formed of the writer—an idea, it may be added, 


' Desnoyers was the fashionable English dancing master, 
Marcel the French one. 
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which, upon re-examination of the earlier corre- 
spondence, had already been considerably modified 
by such critics as Mr. Abraham Hayward and M. 
Sainte-Beuve. Superficially, the letters resemble 
their predecessors, and the outline of education is 
much the same. Little Philip was to be “ per- 
fectly master ” of that French which his godfather 
loved so dearly, and in which he wrote so often ; 
he was to be thoroughly grounded in History, Geog- 
raphy, Dancing, Italian, German; he was to be 
proficient in Greek and Latin, and he waa to 
complete his studies in the “ well-regulated repub- 
lic” of Genoa, the salutary austerity of which 
was then usefully tempered by the presence of 
Voltaire and the French refugees. Many of the 
new letters reproduce the old precepts; there are 
even similarities of thought and phraseology; and 
though the volto sciolto is not obtruded, the suavi- 
ter in modo is still advocated. But age has brought 
its softening influences—the moral tone is dis- 
tinetly higher, and the old worldly savoir-faire has 
lost much of its ancient cynicism. Some of the 
axioms which Lord Carnarvon quotes are remark- 
able for their accent of earnestness; others, as he 
observes, are “almost theological” in tone. St. 
Augustine, for example, could hardly say more 
than this: “Se je pouvois empécher qu’il n'y eut 
un seul malheureux sur la Terre j’y sacrifierois 
avec plaisir mon bien, mes soins, et méme ma 
santé. C'est le grand devoir de l’homme, surtout 
de l'homme chrétien.” The next is nearer to the 
elder manner: ‘“ Ayez une grande Charité pour 
l'amour de Dieu et une extréme politesse pour 
l'amour de vous méme.” And here is a graver 
utterance than either: “God has been so good as 
to write in all our hearts the duty that he expects, 
which is attention and thanksgiving and doing all 
the good we can to our fellow creatures.” 

It is extraordinary to note what an infinity of 
trouble Lord Chesterfield took to amuse and arouse 
his little pupil. Sometimes the letter is an anec- 
dote, biographical or historical; sometimes a cun- 
ningly contrived French vocabulary, one of which, 
inter alia, defines les Graces comprehensively as 
‘“* Something graceful, genteel, and engaging in the 
air and figure.” Others (like the admirable papers 
in “The World”) denounce the prevailing vice of 
drunkenness. “ Fuyez le Vin, car c’est un poison 
lent, mais sur.” Occasionally a little diagram 
aids the exposition, as when a rude circle, with a 
tiny figure at top, stands for “le petit Stanhope ” 
and “ses antipodes ;” in other cases, the course of 
instruction in politeness and public speaking is 
diversified by definitions of similes and metaphors, 
epigrams, anagrams, and logogriphes. Finally, 
there is a compiete treatise, in fourteen epistles, on 
the “Art of Pleasing,” from which we cull the 
following on wit and satire: 

“ When wit exerts itself in satyr it is a most malignant 
distemper ; wit, it is true, may be shown in satyr, but 
satyr does not constitute wit as most fools imagine it 
does. A man of real wit will find a thousand better 
occasions of showing it. Abstain therefore most care- 
fully from satyr, which, though it fall on no particular 
person in company, and momentarily, from malig- 
nity of the human heart, pleases all ; upon reflexion it 
frightens all too, they think it may be their turn next, 
il will hate you for what they find you could say of 
them more, than be obliged to you for what you do not 
say. Fear and hatred are next-door neighbours. The 
more wit you have, the more good nature and polite- 
ness you must show, to induce people to pardon your 
superiority, for that is no easy matter.” 

It is depressing to think that so much labor 
and patience was practically lost. For Philip the 
second, though he made no secret marriage, was 
not a much greater success than Philip the first. 
He turned out a commonplace country-gentleman, 
amiable, methodical, agricultural, but wholly over- 
shadowed and obliterated by the fame of the dis- 
tinguished statesman and orator who had directed 
his studies. 

“The bows of eloquence are buried with the 
Archers.” Impossible, even with the aid of the 
phonograph, to recapture the magnetic personality, 
the fervor of gesture that winged the words and 
carried conviction to the hearer. Equally impossi- 
ble is it, in this age of egotisms and eccentricities 
that pass for character, to realize the fascination 
of those splendid manners for which Lord Chester- 
field was justly celebrated. The finished elegance, 
the watchful urbanity, the perfect ease and self- 
possession, which Fielding commended, and John- 
son could not contest, are things too foreign to our 
restless over-consciousness to be easily intelligible. 
Bat we can at least call up, not without com pas- 
sionate admiration, the pathetic picture of the deaf 
old gentlemen who had been the rival of “silver- 
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tongued Murray,” and the correspondent of Mon- 
tesquieu and Voltaire, sitting down at seventy in 
his solitary Blackheath study to write, in that: 
wonderful hand of which Lord Carnarvon gives a 
facsimile, his periodical letter to a “petit bout 
d'homme”’ at Parson Dodd’s in Southampton Row, 
concerning whose career in life he had formed the 
fondest, and the vainest, expectations. : 


TO-DAY’S PROBLEMS KNOWN 
YESTERDAY. 


By Epwarp P. CLARK. 


“THE Problems of To-day ” is a favorite phrase 

in current social and political discussions, the 
implication always being that these are very differ- 
ent from the problems of yesterday. The generation 
now upon the stage is supposed to confront various 
grave questions which never pressed its predeces- 
sor for answer. The depression of agriculture, the 
rise of great fortunes, the drift toward extrava- 
gance—these tendencies, and such as these, are 
commonly treated as though they were unknown 
before our civil war. 

Undoubtedly it is true that problems of this sort 
are more pressing today than ever before in our 
history. But it is also without doubt that our 
fathers recognized their gravity a generation ago. 
It is often startling to stumble upon a passage writ- 
ten thirty or forty years ago, and note how ex- 
actly applicable it is to the existing situation—how 
surely, indeed, it would be taken as a fresh utter- 
ance of the year 1890 if it were to appear without 
explanation in a current newspaper. 

In an old house, some time ago, I strayed upon 
two bound volumes of “ Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine,” issued in the days when it was really 
“new,” covering the year 1852. The quaint and 
rude illustrations, which the prospectus describes 
as “of the best style, and by the most distinguished 
artists, executed in the highest style of art,” were 
full of interest, and it is a curious study to contrast 
what a periodical, always so popular, considered 
then the most “useful and entertaining literary 
productions of the age.”’ But the student of social 
problems will find the chief attraction in the out- 
givings from the “Editor’s Easy Chair,” already 
filled by the genial essayist who still occupies it 
with a grace that has only grown with years. It is 
really surprising to observe how often Mr. George 
William Curtis's words, thirty-eight years ago, 
might be used without the necessity of a single 
change to-day. ¥ it not seem, indeed, as though 
it must have been @rtain occurrences at Washing- 
ton in the summer*of 1890 which prompted this 
utterance ? 

“If things continue much longer in their present 
downward course, it will be necessary for any man who 
hopes to gain acceptance in respectable society to have 
it distinctly noted on his cards and letters of introduc- 
tion that he is not a member of either House of Con- 
gress. The last month has been signalized at Wash- 
ington by several exhibitions of Congressional scurrility 
which in no other city in the Union would have been 
tolerated beyond the limits of the lowest dens of 
infamy.” 

“The international discussion of copyright ”’ 
suggests another paragraph—a discussion which, 
alas! has not yet borne its long-desired fruit in 
legislation. The apathy of the American public in 
the matter of building monuments to national 
heroes was as marked before the war as since, and 
we read of “ a suggestion just now bruited of call- 
ing upon clergymen, this coming’ Fourth of July, 
to drop a hint to the memory of the hero who has 
made that day the Sunday of our political year, 
and, furthermore, to drop such pennies as parish- 
ioners will bestow into the Washington monumental 
fund.” High rents, female extravagance in dress, 
the undue expense of maintaining a home—was it 
of 1852, and not of 1890, that this was said ? 


“ High rents are making the sad burden of manya 
master of a household, and a city paper has indulged 
in philosophical speculations upon the influence of this 
rise in rent upon the matrimonial alliance. The matter 
is not without its salient points for reflection. Young 
ladies, whose extravagance in dress is promoting high 
prices of all sorts, must remember that they are there- 
by cheapening their chances of a home and a husband. 

he good old times, when a thousand or two thousand 
a year were reckoned sufficient income for a city man to 
marry upon, and to bring up such family as Providence 
vouchsated him, are fast falling into the wake of years. 
A wife and a home are becoming great luxuries.” 


The drift from the country to the town is com- 


monly treated as a comparatively new thing. 
Yet Emerson, who never soared to such transcen- 
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dental heights as to miss seeing the movements of 
the society in which he lived, said in his lecture on 
“The Young American,” delivered in 1844: “The 
cities drain the country of the best part of its pop- 
ulation ; the flower of the youth, of both sexes, goes 
into the towns, and the country is cultivated by a 
so much inferior class. The land—travel a whole 
day together—looks poverty stricken, and the 
buildings plain and poor.” How pat to-day also are 
these words from the same lecture: “The farmer, 
after sacrificing pleasure, taste, freedom, thought, 
love, to his work, turns out often a bankrapt, like the 
merchant. This result might well seem astounding. 
All this drudgery, from cock-crowing to starlight, 
for all these years, to end in mortgages and the 
auctioneer’s flag, and removing from bad to worse. 
It is time to have the thing looked into, and with 
a sifting criticism ascertained who is the fool.” 

“ The decline of the hill towns” in New England 
—here, surely, is “‘a problem of to-day,” which yes- 
terday knew not of. Read this graphic extract 
from an address upon the decline of such towns in 
Franklin County, in the western part of Massachu- 
setts, by a resident of Coleraine : 

“I need not waste your time by reciting voluminous 
statistics to prove this decline. Every intelligent man 
and woman sees it, and there is not a public speaker 
but what refers to it, deprecates it, and offers his anti- 
dote. You have only to look before you to see it. 
Where are the once prosperous families that occupied 
the farms above the foundry village ? Where are the 
twenty-eight families that lived in thrift on Catamount 
Hill, with their dairies and stock, and their ninety 
scholars when I came to this town? Except now and 
then a single family, holding on like a shipwrecked 
mariner to a lonely rock in the great ocean, all the rest 
are gone. Where is that long line of noble farmers 
that were so industrious and prosperous, extending 
from North River, over Christian Hill, to the Green 
Mountains, and those cattle drovers and merchants 
that did more business than all the stores in a half- 
dozen western towns to-day? All are gone. Look 
over Leyden Hills, Halifax, Whittingham, Heath, Rowe, 
Hawley, and Buckland, and you see the same. Look 
over this town, and see the once expensive private 
dwellings going to ruin in strange hands. They show 
that far back a high order of arzhitecture existed here, 
and that a wealthy and prosperous set of farmers and 
mechanics occupied them. They are now in decay. 
The same thing may be seen, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in most of the rural districts of New England.” 

“ What a vivid picture,” you say, “ of the situa- 
tion to-day! It was not so before the war.” But 
this address was written before the war, and was 
delivered before the farmers of Coleraine in the 
year 1857. 

But the dangers from great fortunes—those, at 
least, our fathers escaped. In those days the 
orator could not say as he can to-day : 

“The feudalism of Capital is not a whit less formidable 
than the feudalism of Force. The millionaire is as dan- 
gerous to the community in our day as was the baronial 
lord of the Middle Ages. Both supply the means of 
shelter and of raiment on the same conditions ; both 
hold their retainers in service by the same tenure— 
their necessity for bread ; both use their superiority to 
keep themselves superior. The power of money is as 
imperial as the power of the sword, and I may as well 
depend upon another for my head as for my bread. 
The day is sure to come when men will look back upon 
the prerogatives of Capital at the present time with as 
severe and just a condemnation as we now look back 
upon the predatory chieftains of the Dark Ages.” 

The orator—the sober, unsensational speaker— 
could not have talked thus forty years ago? But 
this was said forty years ago, by Horace Mann, in 
a lecture delivered before the Boston Mercantile 
‘Library Association, in 1849! 

At least, you say, in those days there was no 


chance for Henry Georges and Edward Bellamys 


to find sufficient discontent with the existing con- 
ditions to start movements for a reconstruction of 
society. Turn again to “The Young American,” 
and read these further words uttered by Emerson 
in 1844: 


“ Witness the spectacle of three Communities which 
have within a very short time sprung up within this 
commonwealth, besides several others undertaken by 
citizens of Massachusetts within the territory of other 
States. These proceeded from a variety of motives, 
from an impatience of many usages in common life, 
from a wish for greater freedom than the manners and 
opinions of society permitted, but in great part from a 
feeling that the true offices of the State, the State had 
let fall to the ground ; that, in the scramble of par- 
ties for the public purse, the main duties of Govern- 
ment were omitted—the duty to instruct the ignorant, 
to supply the poor with work and with good guidance.” 

The problems of to-day may not be the same as 
yesterday's, but it is certainly plain that our fathers 
thought they had very much the same sort of 
problems thrust upon them for solution. 
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THE IMMORTAL NOW. 


By Lucy Larcom. 


St not blindfold, Soul, and sigh 
For the immortal By-and-by ! 

Dreamer, seek not heaven afar 

On the shores of some strange star ! 

This a star is—thi., thine Earth ! 

Here the germ awakes to birth 

Of God’s sacred life in thee — 

Heir of immortality ! 


Inmost heaven its radiance pours 
Round thy windows, at thy doors 
Asking but to be let in ; 

Waiting to flood out thy sin ; 
Offering thee unfailing health, 
Love’s refreshment, boundless wealth. 
Voices at thy life’s gate say, 

“ Be immortal, Soul, to-day !” 


Thou canst shut the splendor out ; 
Darken every room with doubt ; 
From the entering angels hide 
Under tinseled wefts of pride ;. 
While the pure in heart behold 
God in every flower unfold— 
While the poor His kingdom share, 
Reigning with Him everywhere. 


Oh, let Christ and sunshine in ! 

Let His love its sweet way win ! 
Nothing human is too mean 

To receive the King unseen : 

Not a pleasure or a care 

But celestial robes may wear ; 
Impulse, thought, and action may 
Live immortally to-day. 

Balance not in scales of time 
Deathless destinies sublime ! 

What vague future can weigh down 
This great Now that is thine own ? 
Love were miserly that gave 

Only gifts bevond the grave. 
Heaven makes every earth-plant thrive ; 
All things are in God alive. 


Oh, the stifled bliss and mirth 

At the weary heart of Earth, 

We, her children, might awake } 
Songs would from her bosom break ; 
Toil, unfettered from its curse, 
God’s glad purpose would rehearse, 
If with Him we understood 

Of creation—“ It is good.” 


Soul, perceive thy perfect hour ! 

Let thy life burst into flower ! 
Heaven is opening to bestow 

More than thou canst think or know. 
Now to thy true height arise ! 

Enter now thy Paradise ! 

In to-day, to-morrow see ! 

Now is immortality ! 


THIS MARRIAGE WAS NOT. 


HE English reviews and newspapers not long 
ago were full of discussions of the question, Is 
marriage a failure? No doubt many are failures, 
sad, discouraging, painful failures. But thousands 
are not. Thousands are as happy as that must be 
of whose charming romance the New York “ Times” 
gives us a glimpss in the following paragraph : 


“ An ocean racer which steamed out of this port a 
little over a fortnight ago bore away fora three months’ 
outing in foreign parts two New Yorkers, old and warm 
friends, to whom the trip is the outcome of a long- 
cherished desire and resolve. One of the pair is the 
head not only of a valuable commercial enterprise, but 
also of a flourishing family, consisting of a wife and 
three children, the eldest close upon eighteen years of 

Ona the day before the departure of the husband, 
the wife, a charming woman, intrusted to his friend and 
traveling companion a package of letters which were 
to be delivered daily during the voyage to her husband, 
and in order that every recurring letter should be a 
surprise, each was to be given at different moments of 
every day from those of the preceding deliveries. What 
the husband thought of this delightful attention may 
be gathered from the fact that when landed he dis- 
patched two cablegrams, one to his wife, apprising her 
of his safe arrival, and the second to a florist near his 
residence, ordering a box of flowers sent to her every 
week during the next three months on Wednesdays— 
his sailing day. Who shall say that marriag> kills 
sentiment, or that there is not plenty of romance yet 
even in this prosaic, workaday world !” 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


REPRESENTATIVE FRIENDS. 


OW often we hear the remark, “I love 
books,” made by people whose sur- 
roundings would never indicate even a 
mild taste for books or reading, so 
empty are their homes of books, or 

their natural companions, pictures! The excuse of 

poverty is given to explain the discrepancy between 
the declaration and the barrenness only made more 
evident by the declaration. 

One afternoon a woman of limited means was 
untying a package of books purchased by the dif. 
ference in cost between two coats, when a relative 
called ; she wore a new suit, very pretty but very 
elaborate. Delighted exclamation followed the 
examination of the books, and then the half-envious 
remark, “I wish I could afford to buy books.” 
The cost of the trimming on the jacket of the suit 
would have paid for a much handsomer set of the 
same author’s works than that being examined. 

It is certainly true of us that the expenditure of 
our income, whether large or small, is very clear 
evidence of the things we prefer in life. Books 
are so cheap that a family must be poor indeed who 
cannot once in a while gratify their desire to gather 
about them the best society the world has to 
give. 

Emerson says: “I am afraid that, so considered, 
our houses will not be found to have unity, and to 
express the best thought. ‘The household, the call- 
ing, the friendships, of the citizen are not homo- 
geneous. His house ought to show us his honest 
opinion of what makes his well-being when he 
rests among his kindred, and forgets all affectation, 
compliance, and even exertion of will. He brings 
home whatever commodities and ornaments have 
for years allured his pursuit, and his character must 
be seen in them.” Every home indicates the choice 
that governs it. And that home is barren indeed 
that has no library shelf, even though it be pine. 

Books are silent ministers whose presence is not 
the result of chance, but of choice. 


‘** All round the room my silent servants wait, 
My friends in every season, bright and dim, 
Angels and seraphim, 
Come down and murmur to me sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all come and go 
Early and late.”’ 

Sir John Herschel says: “If I were to pray for 
a taste which should stand me instead under every 
variety of circumstance, and be a source of happi- 
ness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a 
shield against its ills, however things might go amiss 
and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste 
for reading. I speak of it, of course, only as a 
worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree 
as superseding or derogating from the higher 
office and surer and stronger panoply of religious 
principles—but as a taste, an instrument and a 
mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a man 
this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making a happy man, unless, 
indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse 
selection of books.” 

It is never too soon to begin cultivating, develop- 
ing a love of books, and when once they are loved, 
the things that perish with their using will not be 
their rivals. 


Du Maurier, whose drawings at times present a 
social epoch, the development of a generation, by 
a few strokes of his pen, says of his ever-present 


pretty woman: 


“T am so fond of her myself, or rather what I want 
her to be. She is rather tall, I admit, and a trifle stiff, 
but English women are tall and stiff just now. I have 
often begun by vyrary | her short (the dear little 
thing !), and found that by one sweep of the pen, add- 
ing a few inches to the bottom of her skirt, I have im- 
proved herso much that it has been impossible to resist 
the temptation.” 


THE CHILD IN THE LIBRARY. 


By Maup Goopwin. 


HE Spartan mothers cradled their babies 
in their husbands’ shields, that the things 
of war might be familiar to their earliest 
infancy. Happy is the child whose nur- 
sery is a library, and whose baby hand 

fingers the covers of books which are to be the 

friends and guides of his manhood. 

Memory sets before me a picture of rainy after- 
noons in my own childhood when, hidden in a deep 
window-seat, made serenely undiscoverable by 
heavy curtains, I sat with a volume of Scott or 
Kingsley in one hand and a lemon stuffed with 
lumps of sugar in the other, absorbing alternate 
draughts of lemon and literature. Hygienic scruples 
forbid my recommending the lemon to the rising 
generation, but the book and the window-seat still 
stand as the symbol of the most self-forgetting hap- 
piness possible to childhood. 

In the city, children early develop quickness of 
perception, but the panorama passing before their 
eyes shifts too swiftly to permit any abiding impres- 
sion to sink into their minds. They perceive, but 
they do not reflect. To them a library may be 
what the Interpreter’s House was to Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, a place where they may learn the true 
meaning of the world they see around them, its 
explanation by the past and its bearing on the 
future. But if the library is of value to children 
who withdraw to it from the whirl of life outside, 
what is it to those whose only pleasures lie within 
its walls? Look at the lives of such children and 
let them answer. See little seven-year-old Maria 
Bronté, in the lonely parsonage on the Haworth 
moors, poring over the parliamentary debates in 
the London “ Times,” and entertaining her younger 
sisters with her reports of them. See tiny John 
Ruskin sitting in his aleove, “like an idol in a 
niche,” listening with absorbed interest while his 
father read aloud from the then new Waverley 
novels. See Walter Scott, shut out by his lameness 
from ordinary boyish sports, but finding ample 
compensation on bis father’s book-shelves. In his 
autobiography he draws a droll picture of himself 
as a slip of a boy, so emall that he still slept in his 
mother’s dressing-room. “ I found,” he says, “some 
odd volumes of Shakespeare, nor can I easily for- 
get the rapture with which I sat up in my shirt 
reading them by the light of a fire in her apart- 
ment until the bustle of the family rising from sup- 
per warned me that it was time to creep back to 
bed, where I was supposed to have been safely de- 
posited since nine o'clock.” 

It is curious to trace in almost all the great 
literary biographies the part played by parents in 
the education of the child. Goethe began his career 
in the twilight bed-hour of his babyhood, when he 
and his mother told each other wonderful stories. 
John Stuart Mill studied at the same table where 
his father worked, and never found him too busy to 
hear and answer questions. ‘“ Well might he,” 
said a family friend, * study Plato at eight when he 
had Socrates to teach him.” Mrs. Ritchie tells with 
loving reverence of the hours she passed in the 
corner of Thackeray’s dining-room, listening to the 
brilliant dinner-table talk of her father and his 
famous friends. Pope’s parents made his training 
their life-work, and Montaigne’s father carried his 
care into the minutest details of daily life, having 
his son wakened in the morning by sweet music, 
that he might not be suddenly or rudely roused. 
Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Nothing can take the place of this guidance which 
“allures to brighter worlds and leads the way,” 
which says, not go, butcome. Yet even this may be 
carried too far. A healthy intellectual growth 
must be sturdy and independent. It must be 
natural and not artificial. The history of the child 
is the history of the race, and if we find in all 
primitive peoples a love of wild adventure, of 
marvelous inventions, of fairy and angel lore, 
why should we deny it to the individual child? 
There is deep wisdom in it, too, for the girl who 
dwells in the world of imagination is girdled round, 
like Brynhilda on her mountain-top, with a ring of 
fire through which nothing base can reach her, 
while the boy is stirred by the stories of heroes to 
make himself a hero too. Critical research in 
after life may show him the littleness of Napoleon 
and the cowardice of Cicero, but Achilles and 
Roland and Arthur's Knights remain unstained 


ideals to the end. Let us, then, fill children’s 
imaginations as full as may be with poetry and 
legend, taking care only that we supply the best; 
not a difficult task surely, since its limits encircle 
the world and extend from the “ Arabian Nights ” 
to Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Book,” from the Iliad 
to Macaulay’s Ballads. 

There is, however, a book which charms before 
the fairy-book, and the attraction of which lasts 
through life. This is the picture-book. To say 
that its possibilities are unappreciated seems 
almost a paradox in these days when illustration 
fairly runs riot, and the bookstores overflow with 
brilliant covers and more brilliant pages. But, 
aside from the fact that the literary matter is too 
often not worth illustrating, the drawback is that 
we are forming from the beginning a taste for 
second-rate instead of first-rate art. The long, 
limp Kate Greenaway girls and boys are very well 
in their way, if they do not crowd out the immortal 
babies of Correggio and Raphael and Robbia. 
Give the best first. 

We have also to learn what a part pictures may 
play in teaching literature and history as a child 
grows older. Give your boy a practical illustration 
of an extended edition. Tear up his Latin Reader, 
and set him to putting it together again with the 
photographs which are happily now easily accessi 
ble at such firms as Soule’s, in Boston. Will not 
the Seven Hills, the Capitol, and the Appian Way 
take on a new and living interest as he inserts 
these pictures and reads their history together ? 
Send him then with his “ Kodak” to a plaster 
shop such as stands in a by-street of New York, 
where much of the best Greek and Roman art is 
reproduced in casts. Will he not bring home, with 
his pictures of the Parthenon frieze, the dying 
Gaul, the Apollo and the Venus, a new impetus 
for his classics? These are object lessons which 
cannot be begun too early or continued too late. 

The education which lies in the binding of a 
book as well as in its illustrations is not to be over- 
looked, though we may believe, as Tony Lumpkin 
said of letters, that the inside often contains the 
cream of the correspondence. But aside from the 
artistic education, what a world of association lies 
in bindings! The glitter of the green and gold 
Smith & Elder edition of Thackeray, the faint 
fragrance of the Russia leather encyclopzdia, in- 
sensibly enter into our thought of the books them- 
selves. I know a little girl of ten who ean, blind- 
fold, lay her hand on almost every book in her 
father’s library and describe its cover. One day 
she said to her mother, “Mamma, I know you 
don’t care for bindings, but papa and I havea 
weakness for tree calf!’’ What memories of home 
and happy childhood will come thronging back 
unconsciously in after years to that girl at the sight 
of the familiar mottled fawn-color in shining 
leather! Cultivate the association of thought and 
beauty. 

Why is it that so few women are book- 
buyers? Because they are taught in childhood 
that a library is a luxury or an extravagance, a 
whim to be gratified only after the demands of 
fashion in dress and furniture and even in bric-d- 
brac are fully satisfied. Nor is this true of women 
alone. A prominent architect once told me that 
of hundreds of libraries which he had built, he had 
planned for shelves in only about ten. In the 
others a small bookcase from the shops proved all- 
sufficient for the books. Yet in these houses the 
tables were loaded with senseless vases, china dogs, 
and like costly abominations. The children ask 
for bread and are given a Rhinestone. 

If it is too late to change this generation, let us 
begin with the next. Give your children book 
money instead of pin money or candy money. 
Start a baby’s book-shelf with picture-books and 
gay bindings, let it grow with his growth and 
improve with his strengthening taste, but let it be 
frankly and fearlessly his own, and then it will 
serve not only as a stimulus, but as a measure of 
his growth. In the family library, if it be a fairly 
well-selected one, the children should have free run. 
Ruskin boldly advises us to turn a girl loose in a 
library like a fawn in the field. “It knows the bad 
weeds twenty times better than you, and the good 
ones too, and will eat some bitter and prickly ones 
good for it, which you had not the slightest thought 
were good.” 

“ Bat,” anxious parents say, “I have books in 
my library, classics perhaps, or books harmful in 


themselves, completing valuable sets, which I 
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should be shocked to see my child reading. 
What shall I do?” First, and in passing, 
whatever you do, don’t be shocked or seem 
shocked. Your expressed disapprobation will do 
more than anything else to fix the contents of the 
book in the child's memory. Remember for your 
comfort that a child’s mind is blessedly impervious 
to much that is evil, and often by freely discussing 
a book you can draw out a child’s impression, per- 
haps quite a harmless one, instead of conveying 
your own, perhaps quite a harmful one. The best 
positive measure is to supply the place of the dan- 
gerous book with one better, not from your own 
standpoint but from his. It is useless to supplant 
Fielding with Fénelon, or “ Jane Eyre” with Paley’s 
Evidences. The first business of a book is to be 
readable. The wise parent is one who makes the 
library the heart of the home, who reads to his 
children, who reads with his children, and, above 
all, who reads his children : 
“ They are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For they are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


PICKED UP. 


“Get as much sunshine in your house as you can, 
and the cheerful common sense of that beginning 
will help you to see your way clearly,” says Mrs. 
Panton, author of * From Kitchen to Garret.” 


One of the questions in arithmetic in the exami- 
nation papers prepared by the Board of Supervisors 
might indeed have been taken from a jest book. 
It stands: “John caught thirteen fishes. His 
brother caught eight more. How many fishes did 
his brother catch ?”” The trick of language here is 
to leave the child in doubt whether “ more”’ fishes 
has its colloquial meaning of “ other fishes” or is a 
slipshod expression meaning mere fishes than John 
caught. Whether John’s brother caught only the 
eight fishes attributed to him by the Supervisor, or 
the twenty-one fishes possible under a more lib- 
eral construction of the language used, must, in my 
opinion, depend upon how the fish bit that day. 
It must be remembered that the questions are given 
orally to children under the influence of the 
excitement attending the struggle for promotion to 
the grammar school, children ranging from eight to 
ten years of age.—/| Boston Post. 


A test was made recently of the electric 
railway signal of the Universal Electric Railway 
Signal Company of Richmond, Va. About three 
miles of the track on the Baltimore & Ohio has 
been provided with this signal system by way of 
experiment. The apparatus consists of an electric 
circuit formed by a single iron rod, which is laid 
between the tracks, and a wire brush aitached to 
each engine in connection with an electric gong and 
telephone. Two engines approaching each other 
on the same track come into circuit at the distance 
of one mileand a half or more, according tostrength 
of battery, and at once the telephone bells ring. 
This is a signal for the trains to stop, and the en- 
gineers may talk with each other on the telephone 
to discover the trouble, whatever it may be. Two 
trains were sent out on the Baltimore & Uhio re- 
cently with a party, including several gentlemen 
from Washington and Virginia and correspondents 
of newspapers in different parts of the country. 
The tests were made and proved extremely satis- 
factory. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SEVEN RAGS: 


BV ASLERA 


PART I. 
As I was going to St. Ives 
I met a man with seven wives. 
Each wife had seven sacks, 
Fach sack had seven cats, 
Each cat had seven kits. 
Kits, cats, sacks, wives— 
How many were going to St. Ives? 
—[Old Riddle. 
N the present age it seems to be as neces- 
sary to a woman’s happy existence that 
she should have as many bags as did 
those historic wives whose seven sacks 
were loaded with so much unprofitable 
live stock. 

She must have bags for soiled clothes, bags for 
dusters, clothes-pin bags, rag bags, bags for school- 
books, and bags for charitable collections. They 
have an advantage over baskets and boxes, in that 
those must stand on a table or a mantelpiece, while 
a bag may brighten a dark corner of the wall, or 
hang over an unsightly spot too low for a picture to 
hide. Moreover, they cannot be upset and send 
their contents flying, and while playing the part of 
an orderly ornaent they keep fancy-work, strings, 
and innumerable articles out of the dust, and in a 
place where they may always be found. : 


SPOOL BAG. 


5% yard of small-patterned cretonne............ $0 15 
puedes @ 4 20 
6 spools of cotton @ 4 CtB... 24 


$0 59 

Cut four circles of cretonne nine inches in diam- 
eter, and bind them together in pairs with pretty 
braid or ribbon, inserting in the center of each pair 
a circle of cardboard five inches in diameter. Place 
the two pieces thus made together, and tack the 
edges in six places at equal distances from each 
other. This forms the bottom, to which must be 
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sewed a bag ten inches deep, finished with a two- 
inch hem and place for a gathering string, and fif- 
teen inches in circumference. Thread a spool on a 
piece of braid, then pass the braid through the place 
where the flaps on the bottom are caught together ; 
put on another spool, and pass the braid into the 
next division, till the six spools—three white and 
three black, of useful numbers—are in place. Tie 
the braid firmly, and the mother to whom you give 
the bag will have at least six spools “ warranted not 
torun.” The bag itself must be drawn up with 
long pieces of braid so that it may be carried on 
the arm, and form a portable adjunct to a work- 
basket, in holding darning material, a reserve stock 
of needles, and an extra thimble. 


MENDING KIT. 


1% yds. unbleached linen (narrow)............ $0 40 


Take a strip of unbleached linen forty inches long 
and thirteen inches wide, having one long edge 
selvedge. Cut the raw edge into eight equal scal- 
lops, three inches deep. Turn the selvedge edge 
up five inches and stitch the line together between 
the notches of the scallops, making eight pockets, 
for which the scallops will form flaps. Bind the 
scallops and the two ends with brown braid or 
ribbon, and oatline on each scallop so that the let- 
tering will show, when it is turned over, a word— 
* Buttons,” “ Thread,” “ Silks,” “ Hook and Eyes,” 
“ Needles,” or any other names of necessary sew- 
ing materials. Work a buttonhole in each flap 
and fasten it over a corresponding button. 


Bind an oblong piece of linen five inches long 
and three inches broad with braid, and fasten tying 
strings across it; then, using this as the back of a 
book, fold up the long series of bags so that they 
will form five leaves. This can be done by putting 
the second and third, fourth and fifth, sixth and 
seventh, back to back. ‘Tie the braids around the 
whole, and you will have finished one of the neat- 
est and most compact mending kits that any col- 
lege man or boarding school girl or traveler could 
want. 

A JAPANESE HAIR RECEIVER. 


% yd. satin or surah silk................ $0 13 
25- 
1 yd. ribbon 1% in. wide........... .... 18 
2 yds, narrower ribbon................ 20 

$0 76-$1 01 


Remove the rivet from the ribs of a Japanese fan 
with conventional figures on a solid background, 
and replace it with a piece of soft wire that can 
be easily bent. Sew along the inner edge of the fan 
the satin or surah, so that it will just reach the 
holes in the ribs. Put a drawing string in the 
lower edge. Bend the fan into a cornucopia and 
fasten its opposite edges together, as well as the 
edges of the surah, which, when gathered up, will 
form a puffed bag, showing between the ribs. 
Fasten the wire into a small circle and hide it with 
a handsome bow. Run a piece of the narrower 
ribbon through the inner angles of the fan’s natural 
folds and draw it into a circle about three inches 
wide. Line the fan with a cornucopia of stiff 
writing-paper, and complete the whole with a rib- 
bon to hang it up by, finished with bows. 


A cheese was recently made in a cheese fac 
of New York State that measures five feet in diam- 
eter and weighs two tons; 38,000 pounds of milk 
were used in its manufacture. 
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DECEMBER 4, 1890. 


A MORNING INCIDENT. 


(=A |CENE : Morning on the Bridge, cars at 
\ ZK) the hour when the better class of money- 
&, y| seekers, both employer and employed, 
e+) {| were on their way from Brooklyn homes 
=} to New York offices. There was the 
usual and useless cry to an American citizen, of 
“Step along lively!” The seats in the car were 
not all occupied, but the occupants whose faces were 
hidden behind the morning papers bore the evi- 
dences of prosperity in warm overcoats—for the 
morning was chilly—gloved hands, shining boots, 
and hats to match. Just before the bell rang to 
start the train, a frail man, evidently a German, 
came panting into the car, carrying a large bundle 
of overcoats, carefully pinned in a piece of black 
muslin ; the linings of the coats were folded outside 
and were of shiniog silk. The man carrying the 
coats wore a thin cotton coat, in which he shivered 
as the cold air swept through the car, through the 
open door. Three adjoining seats were vacant, and, 
with a nice sense of not allowing his burden to in- 
terfere with his neighbor, the little tailor sank into 
the middle seat, the bundle of coats on his lap pro- 
jecting on either side far enough to cover the 
adjoining seats. 

The brakeman, a frowning giant, bounded into 
the car, and in a voice loud enough to attract every- 
body’s attention from the works of art and thrilling 
headlines that decorated the papers that morning, 
said, “‘ Take care of your bundle; can’t have ye 
filling up the whole car!” 

The little tailor did not understand one word, 
but he did the voice and gesture; he had offended, 
and the offense included the coats. A frightened, 
bewildered look came into his face as he looked 
from passengers to official; but there was no solu- 
tion. He looked at the coats and the seats and the 
scowling face above him, and then rose hurriedly, 
holding the coats in his thin arms, that were 
strained to their greatest possible length in their 
efforts to enfold the bundle. This movement made 
the man and the coats a much greater obstruction 
than they had been before. 

“ Get along out of here with your bundle, block- 
ing up the whole car!” growled and howled the 
giant in blue coat and brass buttons. In sheer 
fright, the poor bewildered man looked about. 
Language spoke to deaf ears, but the gesture said, 
“Go!” It could not mean that he must leave the 
ear, for how would he ever get over with the coats, 
if not allowed to ride—they were so heavy! Every 
thought, every emotion, was written on his face. 
Bending under the heavy load, he went out on the 
platform, casting an appealing glance backward as 
he went through the door. He crossed to the front 
platform of the car behind, and, holding the coats 
lengthwise, so that the only glimpse to be seen was 
the dented and shabby hat, and the brown, mis- 
shapen boots, with the strained wrists and grimy, 
thin hands, with clasped fingers, he took his posi- 
tion against the door frame. Some smothered re- 
mark from the tyrant brought the white, frightened 
face in sight ; but the tighter clutching of the hands 
and the shrinking out of sight of the rest of the man 
behind the satin-lined coats was the only result. 

But at this point a new actor appeared on the 
scene. From about the center of the car a mag- 
nificent specimen of American manhood stood up 
leisurely. From the top of the shining silk hat to 
the toes of the shining boots was written righteous 
prosperity. One gloved hand grasped the paper he 
had been reading with a grasp that told of the mus- 
cular power that years of healthful living had pre- 
served and developed. He glanced neither to right 
nor left, but, with flashing eyes fastened on the 
brakeman’s back, went through the door, and, stand- 
ing directly in front of the tailor, tapped him gently 
on the shoulder, saying, pleasantly, “My friend, put 
your bundle on this gate,” pointing to the closed 
gate on the inner side of the car platform. A 
frightened glance was flashed into the speaker's 
face, and then at the scowling brakeman, but the 
tailor did not move. Crowding the paper into his 
pocket, the new actor in this quickly moving drama 
took the bundle of coats from the tailor’s arms, 
rested them on the gate, and, with a kindly “ stand 
here ” to the tailor, who caught at once the mean- 
ing that he was to rest his bundle on the gate, the 
tailor, with a face of smiles and relief, took his 
place beside the bundle, while towering in front of 
him, with a back and shoulders that gave a sense of 
protection against all possible ills, was the new pro- 
tector. He faced the brakeman with his silk-lined 


coat thrown back, a rather set look in his face, the 
tips of the fingers of one hand inside of his trousers 
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pockets, his whole attitude as he faced the cowed 
and silenced brakeman bringing to mind the now 
historical sentence in the annals of New York pol- 
ities, “ Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

As the train stopped at the New York end of the 
bridge the tailor and his friend were the last to 
leave the platform. As they parted at the head of 
the stairs the gloved hand touched the rim of the 
silk hat to the little bent man who was going down 
the stairs. A face radiant answered the salute, but 
the burdened hands made its return impossible. 
Was it imagination? The air seemed eloquent 
with these words: 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need.” 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S BOOK. 


T is a pleasure always to call our readers’ 
attention to a valuable book, and this 
pleasure is greatly increased when the 
book deals with the subject of daily liv- 
ing; deals practically with the question 
of securing the best results with the least expendi- 
ture of the money, time, and. strength of housekeep- 
ers. There are two departments of literature that 
will always be maintained, because so well supplied 
as to quantity offered to editors and publishers ; 
these departments are poetry and household econo- 
mies. Every year scores of books are offered to 
the public in the latter department, and if a house- 
keeper should decide to purchase every book 
offered, and collect in scrap-books all the recipes 
printed, and articles the purpose of which is to 
guide in the direction of the household, she would 
soon collect a burdensome library, reference to which 
many times would mean a renewed proces of win- 
nowing; an effort to find a handiul of wheat in 
bushels of chaff. Every housekeeper has pet econ- 
omies that are economies in her special household, 
under the originator’s management, that wou!d be 
extravagances in other households, and when she 
is moved to write on these economies her faith 
makes her a tyrant; there is no appeal to a popu- 
lar verdict. 

Were the question put to every housekeeper 
whose income compelled economy, which part of 
her household cares caused her the most thought 
and care, the answer, without doubt, would be 
“ catering,” “the constant effort to give variety and 
yet live within a certain sum.” For this reason, 
books that contain bills of fare are hailed with joy 
and command, or did at first, large sales. Many 
disappointments have made housekeepers more 
cautious, and now many questions are asked and 
reviews compared before the last bid for popular 
favor is accepted in any considerable numbers. 

A book issued this year in this department 
of literature deserves all its popularity. The title 
in itself recommends it. “ Liberal Living upon 
Narrow Means ”’' should be owned by every house- 
keeper. Christine Terhune Herrick, the author of 
the book, is too well known to our readers to need 
an introduction. Mrs. Herrick in her opening 
chapter says: “ The practice of publishing bills of 
fare, accompanied by recipes for the preparation of 
viands enumerated, has become extremely popular 
of late years. With all due respect to these com- 
pilers of such menus, who are often highly skilled 
in culinary matters, it may be said that one fault 
marks them all. They are written either for those 
who can afford to engage trained cooks, or else for 
those who have abundant leisure to devote to the 
concoction of elaborate dishes. But to the thrifty 
housewife who has the aid of one maid-of-all-work 
in the management of her home, or to her who is 
forced to make the charge of the culinary depart- 
ment but one of a number of equally pressing du- 
ties to be accomplished by her own hands, such 
directions are oftener a discouragement than a help. 
She reads descriptions of dishes far beyond the lim- 
its of her purse in cost or of her time in prepara- 
tion, and goes back -ighingly to the old round of 
tough steaks, stringy chops, and juiceless roasts. 
Yet it has been abundantly demonstrated that a 
wholesome variety may be obtained without a large 
expenditure of time or money.” And to prove 
this, and to demonstrate how easily variety may be 
secured with small outlay in any direction, “ Lib- 
eral Living on Narrow Means” is written. Menus 
for one week in each month are given, and so ar- 
ranged as to use advantageously and appetizingly 
what is left over. 

An enumeration of the chapters in the book in 
addition to the menus for twelve weeks indicates 
the value of the book: “Cheap Matton and Beef,” 
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“The Tea Table: How to Make it Attractive,” 
“ Dainty Dishes for Tea,” “ High Tea,” “ Sammer 
Desserts,” “ Food for the Sick,” and one chapter 
that ought to be read by every woman who takes, 
or contemplates taking, summer boarders. 

The secret of making home happy every con- 
scientious woman seeks to discover. She learns 
that it is to present, as often as the family gathers 
at the table, food well cooked and daintily served, 
and yet to preserve her ease of mind by the 
thought that no more money is being spent than 
should be, and that just returns are made for the 
money expended. This requires effort, but it 
richly repays. 


OUR MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


Dear Christian Union: 

| was glad indeed when [ found you were to have a 
** Mothers’ Column,” for here would be another source 
for me to gain knowledge in the training of my three 
little ones. I little thought that I should ever feel 
that | might advance any ideas that could ibly 
help others. Bat on reading H H letter telt as 
To me, 
the forcing of a child to pray seems so sad. I have 
tried so earnestly to show my little ones what a good 
thing it was to have a loving Father in heaven, who 
was always glad to have his children pray to him— 
but that unless the prayer came from the heart, God 
did not hear it. My daughter of ten years and little 
bey of six both love to be present at the “ resting- 
time,” as we call the fifteen or twenty minutes’ wor- 
ship we hold daily. The baby of three comes, too, and 
— with her dollies or books, although she wants to 

neel when we do. 

l always read a few verses of Scripture and follow 
with prayer, and at its close we repeat together the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then a few minutes of silent prayer. 
After we rise from our knees, the children ~ <pehe 
verse from the Bible once or twice, and generally re- 
member it for the next day. Everything is short and 
simple, and the children seem to enjoy it very much, 
and think it a great cross if for any reason they are 
excluded. My little boy once showed some impatience 
at being called away from some amusement ; although 
he came, I would not allow him to enter the room. 7 
was a matter of great grief to him ; and he said after- 
wards “that he had heard a great deal through the 
door.” On another occasion, when he had retired for 
the night, he seemed unwilling to pray. “ Very well,” 
I said, “don’t do it, if you do not want to; but the 
dear Father has given you a very pleasant day, and 
taken such good care of you, don’t you want to thank 
him and ask bim to bless and keep you through the 
night ?” He then seemed glad to do it. 

I never teach my children to pray after any form. 
With my daughter [ pray first, and she follows with 
audible prayer, or we pray together silently with my 
little boy. I say the prayer and he repeats it, and 
sometimes mentions things to pray for. 

If I have said anything that will help H. H. B. in 
teaching her children to look upon prayer more as a 
privilege than a duty, I shall feel I have done a 
deed. 


Dear Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union for October 16, a mother 
asks, “‘ Why do we pray ?” and though one answer has 
been given, may I, too, give my reason for praying? 
The question is one which I often used to ask myself, 
and which was asked me the other day in this form : 
“If we trust God and believe that he will do with us 
as is best for us, why need we pray ?” 

St. John says in John xvii., 3, “ And this is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” And so I like to 
think of prayer as the means by which we come to a 
knowledge of God, our Father. God is a person, and 
we can never know a person unless our souls come into 
contact with his soul by conversation or some close and 
intimate relations with him. We may know abou the 
person without ever seeing or talking with him, but we 
do not know him. So it is with God. We may know 
about God, all the theories and creeds in existence, but 
we can never know God until our souls come into con- 
tact with him. As God is a spirit, this contact can 
come only by what we call prayer, for prayer is the 
communion of the spirit with God—letting the soul 
touch the one Great Soul and feed upon it. 

I believe most sincerely that one can live in such a 
way as to be constantly in touch with God, so that he 
can feel that God dwells in him, and, at any moment, 
can turn his thoughts to Him for aid and strength. It 
is not by word only that we pray, but by every longing 
of our spiritual nature after the Divine. And we know 
that this longing will be satisfied. 

By such prayer, I believe we shall come into sym- 
pathy with God and his plans for us and for the world, 
and learn to know him, whom to know aright is life 
eternal. M,N. 
Dear Christian Union: 

Reading just now your recent article in re 
to the pros and cons of children’s going to church, I 
will say that in summer, while the , av are so health- 
ful, my boys stay at home, and I am often with them. 
In winter and cold or rainy Sundays I wish them to 
form the habit of church going and the associations of 
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church life. They go with me, therefora take part in 
the opening services and listen to what is one of the 
most helpful and delightful parts of our pastor’s work, 
the “children’s sermon,” from five to ten minutes long. 
Then, during the longsermon, they can read. They are 


at liberty to take any book they would read at home, 


except large ones or magazines which would make 

noise in turning the leaves. If I had a little daughter 

she should take her best doll. - 
A.C. W. 


Yours sincerely, 


To the Editor of the Home Department: 

If any of the mothers who read this column have but 
little money and time to devote entirely to their chil- 
dren, these suggestions may be helpful. Several years 
ago The Christian Union gave the address of Milton 
Bradley, Springfield, Mass. I obtained his catalogue 
for kindergarten material, and then sent for “ Paradise 
of Childhood,” by Edward Wiebe, and the following 
gifts : No. 6, from which we can also make the figures 
under the fourth gift ; a few cards of the twelfth, and 
a variety of mats and fringes from No. 14. Our “ Busy 
Work Tiles,” or “ Peg Board,” is home made, carefully 
marked and finished, with nail holes and shoe pegs to 
fit, variously colored. Our seven-year-old, by placing 
tissue-paper over the plates for the twelfth gift, or any 
outlines she fancies, draws them off, and then perfo- 
rates through the tissue and little white cards, which 
she works with cotton thread, sold with the twelfth 
gift cards. They fold paper according to the thir- 
teenth gift ; I mark it and they cut it. Little five-year- 
old does all she can alone, her older sister helping. 

This arrangement of occupation may not be the true 
kindergarten theory, but they are kept busy, and I can 
go on with my work. For Christmas, there are to be 
some initials worked on handkerchiefs, various pretty 
things on cardboard, and a collar and doll sacque 
crocheted. I cannot understand why a child of five 
years should be denied the privilege of reading, if she 
is willing to learn. Our girl is in more danger of hurt- 
ing herself by romping than reading, yet I would as 
soon not know how to read myself as to have deprived 
her of that knowledge during the past year. I have 
little time to read to them, and she enjoys the little 
verses and stories she slowly reads herself much bet- 
ter. A little one enjoys pointing out and naming “ O” 
on the book as well as the picture of a man, and it is 
no more hurtful ; P for Pa, L with a foot, etc. Please 
let them read. Before bedtime the little ones enjoy 
guessing games of the white, black, or red articles in 
the room, or, “I think of something round.” 

Mrs. C. E. B. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


By Mrs. M. C. HuNGERForRD. 


Rh <ve elt is a fine thing to have plenty of friends, 
» but when Christmas preparation begins, 
a girl in moderate circumstances is almost 
excusable for wishing her circle of friends 
wassmaller. It certainly is a heavy con- 
tract to make, with your own hands, a dozen or so 
of articles which are expected to possess either 
beauty or usefulness enough to make them accept- 
able as gifts, and it is by way of helping in the 
selection that these suggestions are given here. 
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NO. 1. 


The first engraving shows one side of a slip 
cover for a Bible. The material is gray linen, and 
the cross is made of dark red velvet ribbon, with a 
line of gold thread sewed on each edge. The 
letters in the center are embroidered with yellow 
silk, and the rays behind the cross are made with 
long stitches of Japanese gold thread. A pretty 
effect is given by working the short rays with silver 
and the longer ones with gold. In buying the 
metal thread be sure to ask for the Japanese, as no 
other is entirely satisfactory for fancy work. 

The edge is worked in Kensington stitch with two 
shades of brown silk; the long parallel lines are 
done with the darkest, the short horizontal lines 
with a much lighter shade. The same browns are 
used for the leaves in the corners. 
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The other square for the cover may have the 
border and corner pattern, and instead of the cross 
in the center, the initials of the owner of the Bible 
can be drawn by some one whose writing is distinct 
and well formed, and the letters can be worked in 
stem or outline stitch with dark brownor black. A 
circle or oval made of double lines of gold thread 
may be worked around the initials. 

By looking at one of the linen or silk book or 
magazine covers that have been so common for 
several years one can see how to make up and line 
the Bible cover, which must, of course, be cut of a 
suitable size for the binding it is to cover. 

A much less elaborate gift is a little convenience 
for the work-table which is sure to be acceptable to 
a methodical friend. It is made by gluing five or 
six small oblong boxes together, one upon the 
other. The boxes should be of the kind used by 
druggists for holding powders. Each box should 
have sewed to the front of the sliding inner part a 
specimen of its contents; for instance, the upper 
box of the pile may exhibit a shirt-button, the 
next box a hook and eye, the next a pin, the 
next a needle; or shoe-buttons, elastics, tape, and 
other indispensables may be chosen. A ribbon 
wide enough to cover the sides may be sewed 
around the collection and a bow added to the top, 
or a piece of bronze kid, bound on each side, may 
be used. The kid should have eyelets pierced in 
it and be laced across the top. 


Number two is a dainty little hanging cushion 
which will well repay the trouble of making. It 
represents an edelweiss, that “ flower of the snow,” 
which is now a very popular form in jewelry and 
embroidery. A star-like, eight-petaled form is cut 
from white cotton velvet. A lining of the same 
material is cut out and the two are neatly sewed 
together, space being left on one of the sides to in- 
troduce the stuffing. The inner rows of petals are 
made of narrow bias strips of the velvet slightly 
twisted after they are sewed on, to give them the 
proper shape. The flower center is made of loops 
or knots done with palest Nile-green silk. The 
ribbons for hanging the cushion are of the same 
pale shade of green. The flower is about three 
inches across when finished, but, necessarily, the 
drawing gives very little idea of its prettiness when 
made of white velvet, which more nearly than any 
other materials approaches the texture of the real 
blossom. 

Another less artistic convenience for hanging on 
the wall is a note or letter case made by covering 
with gray linen a piece of stout pasteboard ten 
inches long by four wide. The upper part is 
pointed and has a little ring cover with crochet 
work sewed on to hang it up by. Across the front 
are four linen-covered strips of pasteboard forming 
pockets to hold notes or letters. A binding of rib- 
bon all around the panel holds the pasteboard strip 
in place. 


NO, 3. 
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A table center is one of the things a house- 
keeper never thinks she can have too many of, so, 
even if your mother has several, you need not be 
afraid to make her another. The one illustrated 
has white linen leaves on a ground of fish-net or 
antique lace. The pattern is traced on a hem- 
stitched square of white linen, which is then basted 
upon a piece of fish-net, a strong, wiry kind of 
lace, which can be found at places where fancy- 
work materials are sold. 


NO. 4. 


Possibly a linen square can be bought with a 
suitable design already stamped upon it, but if not 
an ingenious girl can cut a pattern from.the single 
ivy leaf in number four, and draw it on the linen 
in similar positions to those shown in number three. 
If there is any difficulty in arranging the leaves in 
this way, they may be scattered all over the square 
singly, without the connecting stem. The leaves 
must be edged with button-stitch, taken evenly or 
with alternate long and short stitches. The vein- 
ing is put in with stem or outline stitch. Two 
shades of green silk may be used, or any other 
color that is preferred. Before the leaves are 
worked the net should be secured to the hem by a 
row of far-apart buttonhole stitching, and after the 
work is all done the linen outside of the leaves 
should all be cut away, leaving the net for a back- 
ground. 


HOW HUGH “FORGOT” AND 
REMEMBERED.” 


By W. CAMPBELL. 
“ xe UGH,” said his mother, as she kissed 


the brown face raised to hers, and met 
a pair of merry gray eyes, “don't for- 
get, dear, that you are to come directly 
— home from school this afternoon. I 
must drive in to town to-day, and you know I can’t 
leave Wong here alone; he is of no use if any one 
calls, as he can’t speak English, and papa left word 
that some one must be here in case Uncle Harry 
should arrive. Try to be home promptly, and 
— yourself near the house. Now don’t forget, 
ear.”’ 

“All right, mamma. I'll weed the flower bed 
near the piazza; that I’ve been going to do ever so 
long. Good-by, mamma—there goes Jack—I can 
just catch him—I’ll be home quarter after three, 
sure. Good-by! Come home e-a-r-l-y!” and the 
small figure dashed away like a frisky colt. 

Mrs. Severn looked after him rather gravely, 
though she smiled and waved her hand when he 
turned and swung his cap gayly. She could not 
help smiling, for Hugh was such a lovable, sunny- 
tempered fellow and had such an affectionate, 
cheerful way that he seemed to shed sunshine 
around him. But, then, neither could she help 
looking grave, for there was a little cloud across 
the sunshine that troubled her as she saw it slowly 
but surely growing. It was almost his only fault, 


and she did not call it by a stronger name than 
thoughtlessness, but already it had had more than 
one serious result, and she knew that Hugh was 
more and more prone to excuse each thoughtless 
— ae act with—*“ Oh, I forgot,” or “I didn’t 


When school was over that afternoon, Hugh 
started homeward, whistling, so that he might the 
more easily turn a deaf ear to the calls of his play- 
mates. It was a warm day, though the month was 
only February; but in Southern California it is sum- 
mer time nearly all the year round, and in the 
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beautiful, blooming San Gabriel valley, where 
Hugh’s home was, there was no hint of winter ex- 
cept on the distant mountain peaks, where the snow 
lay dazzlingly white against the blue sky. Hugh 
kept well under the shade of the drooping pepper 
trees, and was about half way home when he over- 
took two of his little schoolmates as they were 
turning in at their own gate. 

“ Hello, Hugh,” cried “come in. Me 
and Rose are going to pile wood for papa, and he’s 
going to pay us each a quarter, and hell pay you, 
too, if you'll help, ‘cause he wants it done soon. 
We'll have some fun. Come on.” 

Now, it was not at all the quarter that tempted 
Hagh, but the fun of playing in the woodpile with 
Geoffry and Rose, for more than once they had had 
a lively time of it playing they were Mexican wood 
gatherers attacked by cowboys and Indians, and 
meeting with startling adventures on imaginary 
lone mountain trails. Manuelo, one of the ranch- 
men, had sometimes told them stories of real 
adventures that had happened to him in the mount- 
ains, and only yesterday Hugh and Geoffry had 
talked over how they would “ play that story about 
the mountain lion, if Rose wouldn't be a cry baby 
and run away.” 

So all in a minute Hugh forgot his promise to his 
mother as completely as if he had not made it, and 
next minute was chasing Geoffry up the carriage 
drive. 

I wonder how many of you have ever seen such 
a home as Geoffry and Rose had. It was ona large 
orange ranch, bat besides orange trees there were 
pear, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, fig, persimmon, 
pomegranate, loquat, banana, lemon, citron, guava, 
olive, walnut, and almond trees, and many kinds 
of berries and melons, and the most beautifal grapes 
that could be grown. 

Under a group of tall eucalyptus trees there was 
a little cottage, grown over with roses and vines, 
and with gay geraniums reaching to the roof. 
Geoffry and Rose each had a garden to care for, and 
dearer to them than all the gorgeous California 
blossoms were some sweet, old-fashioned flowers, 
the seeds and roots of which had been brought all 
the way from an old garden in England where 
Geoffry and Rose were born. 

Between two of the tall eucalyptus trees, back of 
the cottage, a big hammock was swung; and here, 
through the greater part of the year, Geoffry and 
Rose slept every night, with their good dog, Gyp, to 
watch over them. They were not a bit afraid, for 
the stars looked down upon them in the friendliest 
way, and the old trees rustled their leaves over 
them protectingly ; and then what was there to be 
afraid of in the beautiful, quiet night? Sometimes 
they heard the distant cry of a coyote across the 
cafion, but they did not pay much attention to it— 
not half as much as they did to the big, round 
moon when it peeped over the white shoulder of 
Old Baldy Mountain, and suddenly laughed down at 
them as it rose full and clear above the dark mount- 
ain wall, and made the valley bright as day, and 
gent a long beam to find them in their hammock. 
They slept like two birds in a nest, and when morn- 
ing came the mocking-birds sang and sang till it was 
a wonder how anybody could sleep another wink. 
But Geoffry and Rose often slept on until an early 
visitor came to the hammock to see why they were 
not astir. This visitor was a large white cockatoo, 
with a beautiful golden crest—the pet of the house- 
hold and the companion of the children from their 
earliest recollection. 

On this particular afternoon, as Geoffry, with 
Hugh at his heels, and Rose trudging along be- 
hind, came up the avenue, they met the cockatoo 
waddling gravely to meet them; and, of course, 
there had to be a game of romps and hide-and- 
seek with him before the children proceeded to the 
woodpile. The wood had been cut in the cafion 
below, by Mexicans, and brought up and thrown 
into a loose heap outside of the corral. From there 
the children were to carry it to the shed back of 
the cottage, and stack it in a neat pile. The work 
and play went hand in hand, and so exciting was 
the task of convoying the wood to its destination in 
the face of the dangers encountered on the way, 
that the afternoon wore away and the shadows 
grew long without the busy trio taking any note of 
it. All this time Hugh had not once thought of 
home and of his neglected trust. But at last the 
wood was all stacked in place, and the children, 
tired and heated, had just thrown themselves down 
to rest under the big live-oak, when Hugh suddenly 
caught sight of a familiar carriage driving rapidly 
along the road. 

Then he remembered. The next moment bis 
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tired little legs were carrying him at full speed 
towards home. His mother was standing on the 
piazza, shading her eyes as she looked about, and 
calling “ Hagh, Hugh!” He ran to her, saying 
breathlessly : ‘Oh, mamma, I’m so sorry! I didn’t 
mean to forget, truly. I'll tell you just how it 
happened—” when his father came hastily out of 
the house. 

“ How is this, Hugh?” he said. “ Did you not 
see your uncle? He has been here, for I found 
this on the table,” and Mr. Severn read aloud: 

“ Dear Steve: 

“T find the house closed, and I understand from your 
Celestial that you have all gone away—though the 
beggar can’t tell me where. Why did you not leave 
your address or some message for me? Surely you 
expected me about this time, aud [ want particularly to 
consult you before I go north. However, I shall push 
on to ’Frisco—will write you from there; and let me 
hear from you at once on the receipt of this, which I 
leave here, trusting you are not absent for long. Sorry 
not to see you. Love to Helen and the boy. 

“ Harry.” 

Hugh's face was very red and his voice un- 
steady as he replied: “1’m awfully sorry, papa. 
I forgot, and stopped to play with Geoff, and we 
piled wood ; it was such fun, I never thought about 
what mamma told me. But I did mean to come 
home. I—” 

“That will do, Hugh,” said his father. “I see 
that I cannot trust my son.” Then,as Hugh went 
indoors, Mr. Severn turned to his wife and said, 
“ Really, Helen, this is too much!” But her dis- 
tressed look made him leave the rest unsaid. 

The hour at the tea table was generally the 
pleasantest of the day to the usually happy family. 
Bat to-night it was very uncomfortable. Hugh 
was thoroughly ashamed of himself, and his father's 
words had struck him like a blow. Mr. Severn looked 
troubled, and was evidently very much perturbed 
by what had happened, while Mrs. Severn could 
eat nothing, and tried in vain to look cheerful and 
composed. Then, after tea, there was no pleasant 
gathering on the piazza, in the short, exquisite Cali- 
fornia dusk. Mr. Severn talked earnestly in low 
tones to his wife, and presently Hugh, who was tired 
out by his afternoon’s work, rose from the step 
where he had been watching the glow fade off of 
the mountains, and, feeling very downhearted and 
distressed, said good-night, and was going up- 
stairs, when his father called him. 

“ Before you go te bed, Haugh, I have something 
for you todo. Get the lantern and come out in 
the back yard.” 

Hugh obeyed, wondering. 

* Your mother asked me some time ago to have 
the wood moved from the cellar to the shed here, 
Hugh, so I will get you to do it nowforher. When 
you are through, come and let me know,” and 
Mr. Severn walked away. 

Poor Hugh stood stock still; he could hardly 
believe his ears. Pile wood at that time of night! 
All that wood! Tired as he was! And not for 
play, but as a set task! His fathe: could not 
mean it! He must have been joking! But Hugh 
remembered that his father was not in a joking 
mood. Still—he would run and ask him if he 
could not leave it until— The tears would come, he 
was so tired, and his heart swelled until the sobs 
burst out. But Hugh was plucky; he took the 
lantern and went down into the cellar, and for two 
hours he toiled with might and main. His back 
ached ; every muscle ached ; but there was some- 
thing in him that ached most of all. 

In those two honrs Hugh did some of the most 
serious thinking he had done in the course of his 
ten years. When he had put the last armful of 
sticks in the shed he walked into the house with 
very bright eyes and a determined but tear-stained 
face. He saw his mother sitting by the lamp with 
a book in her hand. But she was not reading. 
Her eyes were full of tears. His father stood by 
the window gazing intently into the darkness. 

“ Papa,” said Hugh, in his frank, hearty fashion, 
‘you can trust me. I’m going to remember after 
this. Will you trust me, papa?” Mr. Severn 
turned quickly. He took Hugh’s grimy little hand 
in his, and in the look that passed between them 
the compact was signed and sealed. 

Next morning, as they sat at breakfast, the sound 
of wheels on the gravel and a loud, cheerful voice 
called Mr. Severn to the window. There was 
Uncle Harry, as hearty and jolly as he could be, 
explaining, as he tied his horse, how that heathen 
Chinee had deceived him and how he had found 
out his mistake in time and had spent the night at 
the hotel, and how here he was. Then what a 
merry meeting there was! 
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Uncle Harry and papa were closeted most of 
the day, and finally mamma was called in to the 
council, and in the evening Uncle Harry startled 
Hugh more than an earthquake would have done 
by suddenly asking him how he would like to take 
a two weeks’ trip with him to the lumber regions in 
Humboldt County. Like it? Hugh was wild! 
And go he did, the very next day. 

His brown face was browner than ever when he 
came back, and mamma secretly felt very proud of 
her boy after Uncle Harry had said a few words 
to her that no one else heard in the general hum 
of voices. 

After Hugh had retired, leaving the elders to 
talk together, the door opened wide enough to admit 
a roguish face and a pair of dancing eyes, and 
Haugh said : 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you, mother, that there was 
one thing I saw up in the lumber camps that made 
me ‘ tired.’ ” 3 

“Yes? What was that, dear ?”’ 

“'The—the—woodpiles, mother!” and the face 
vanished. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE CLOTHES. 


By Amos R. WELLs. 


Morass called, and I called, and Father ealled, and 
Kate : 

“Johany! Johnny!” “Get up, Johnny! “ John, get 
up! It’s late !” 

Not a ripple, all our shouting, on the current of his 
dreams. 

Others, though, were lighter sleepers. Something else 
was roused, it seems. 


First a rustle, then a whisper, then a queer and muffled 
ery 

From the nook where Juhnny’s jacket chanced in tum- 
bled state to lie: 

“Fie upon this lazy Johnny! Brother Clothes, ob- 
serve the sun ! 

Two full hours ago, believe me, was this glorious day 
begun !” 

Piped the cap from off the washstand, “ Oh, the sky is 
blue and red ! 


“ What a joy to look up at it from the top of Johuny’s 
head !” 

Groaned the shoes beneath the bureau, “ Ab, the grass 
is cool and sweet ! . 

What a frolic with the clover were we once on Johnny's 


feet !” 
Socks and shirt and tie and trousers in indignaut 


chorus cried, 
‘Tt’s a shame to make us lie here when the world’s so 
fine outside !” 


“ Friends,” the socks cried, “let us pugish this great 
sleepy, lazy lout. , 

We, at least, when he does want us, will be found 
turned inside out !” 

Instantly the shirt assented, muttering with sarcastic 
cough, 

“T’ve a button, Master Johnny, which I fear is com- 
ing off !” 

And the shoestrings from the bureau added themselves 
to the plot : 

“ When Sir Johnny goes to tie us he will find an ugly 
knot.” 

Said the cap, “ I’ll run and hide me.” The suspenders, 
old and thin, 

Threatened breaking, and the necktie innocently lost 
its pin. 

Thus they schemed and thus they plotted, till at length 
persistent Kate 

Woke up lazy Master Johnny at precisely half-past 
eight— 

And the school at nine! Young Johnny, half-shut 
eyes and sleepy face, 

Falls to dressing in a panic, at a most alarming pace. 

But the shirt sticks to his elbows as he tries to draw it 


on, 

And, in all his lifetime, never were the socks so hard to 
don. 

The suspenders break. A button impolitely takes its 
leave. 


Johnny’s left arm gets acquainted with the right-arm 
jacket sleeve. 

The shoe-strings knot and tangle, and unseasonably 
snap. 

And “Oh, Mother, where’s my Reader?” and “Qh, 
Mother, where’s my cap ?” 
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There’s a hurry and a worry and a grumble and a fret, 
And a very scanty breakfast is the best that he can 


get. 


“I do wonder,” thought young Johnny, stumbling, 
tardy, to his place 

In the midst of tittering schoolmates, with a very 
sheepish face, 

“ What’s the reason all goes wrong when a chap has 
overslept ?” 

But he never understood it, for the clothes their secret 
kept. 


THE NEW WAR-SHIP. 


F you had crossed the Brooklyn Bridge 
one morning week before last, you would 
have noticed to the east, against a brill- 
iant blue sky,an arch of bright flags gay- 
ly fluttering in the breeze. Beyond that, 
gleaming above the water, you would have seen one 
of the white squadron in the shadow of a tall 
building with bright flags floating from the rigging. 
In the bend of the river where the Navy Yard is, 
boats and flags made the scene gay. It was the day 
when the * Maine,” the largest war vessel ever 
built by the United States, was to be launched. 
The “ Maine ” could not be seen, for she was hid- 
den by a great shell, a ship that was built to 
protect the hull while building. Of course you 
know that a vessel, large or small, is not completed 
before being launched. The skeleton of the hull of 
the “ Maine,” wth what you might ca‘! one cuticle, 
was all that touched the water. The outer skin, 
to be of nickel-steel, is yet to be puton. To do 
this work, which is called sheathing. the “ Maine ” 
will be put on the dry-dock. But she would be 
useless without an engine and boilers ; without ac- 
commodations for officers and men. She must be a 
great floating house, with kitchens, parlors, bed- 
rooms; she must be a schoolhouse, with a library, 
and schoolrooms and apparatus, laboratory and 
machine shop, for this is a scientific and industrial 
school where the art and science of war is taught. 
And the “ Maine” must be a fort—she must have 
guns and ammunition ; she must have cannons and 
cannon: balls, and places to store the ammunition 
that would be used during a battle. Then, if there 
is a battle, men will be wounded, and where there 
are so many men living there will always be some 
who are sick, and there must be a hospital in which 
doctors will care for them. It would seem as if a 
town were necessary to accommodate so many in- 
dustries and people—a fort with its soldiers, a hos- 
pital with its doctors and nurses, a school with pro- 
fessors, teachers—the pupils are the soldiers—a 
sailing ship with sailors, a steamship with engi- 
neers and stokers, a kitchen with cooks and helpers ; 
dining-rooms for all these people ; governor and 
officials to control all. We may think of it as 
a floating monarchy almost, and yet all on one 
ship. 

If you have read the newspapers of late years you 
have heard a great deal said in derision about the 
United States Navy; that we had no war ships ; 
that any European nation surpassed us in its naval 
equipment. No one disputed that this was not 
true; the question was, how best to supply this 
very evident lack of the national government. 
Great progress was being made in the building of 
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six-inch, four six-pounder rapid fire guns, eight 
three-pounder rapid fire guns, and two one-pounder 
cannon. This armament will make her a formid- 
able opponent. 

The stern of the “Maine” projected beyond 
the protecting shed several feet toward the 
water. On the morning she was launched, Tues- 
day, November 18, the navy yard was crowded. 
On boats and even on the opposite docks in New 
York thousands of people were congregated to 
watch the big ship touch the water. 

Several platforms were erected to accommodate 
the special guests, but the one of greatest interest 
was the V-shaped platform at the bow of the ves- 
sel. Here Miss Alice Wilmerding. the grand- 
daughter of the Secretary of the Navy, General 
Tracy, was to stand. Miss Wilmerding is a 
young girl of sixteen, and had come from Wash- 
iagton to perform the ceremony of christening the 
ship. 

All the morning the men had been hammering 
at the great blocks of wood that held the cradle in 
which the vessel rested in place. A tramway un- 
der this cradle, and running into the water, was 
greased with soap and grease. This was necessary, 
to permit of the vessel running smoothly into the 
water. When the blocks were moved, the vessel 
was held back only by a heavy timber at her stern. 
Haweers of varying degrees of thickness were at- 
tached to the vessel, for she must not be allowed to 
move too rapidly or be subjected toa sudden strain, 
for as yet she is hardly more than a shell ; a skele- 
ton would perhaps better express what the hull is 
at this time. The men working at the blocks on 
either side of the vessel must strike as evenly, as 
truly, as if they were moved by machinery. The 
vessel must not move until the tide is right, and on 
this morning the wind opposed the tide. 

When everything was ready, men with cross-cut 
saws began cutting the heavy timber at either side 
of the stern. They worked like parts of a ma- 
chine, and finally the great timbers were cut; but 
the vessel required some pushing by the aid of 
ropes and machinery before she moved. At the 
first sign of movement, Miss Wilmerding held the 
bottle of champagne, gayly decorated, above the 
bow of the vessel, and called her the “ Maine.” 
The vessel glided smoothly into the water, with 
guns firing, people hurrahing, bands playing, and 
flags waving. Tugs were waiting in the river to 
take the vessel in tow, and she was brought back 
to the dock, where she will be clothed, and made 
ready to do her part toward protecting our coun- 


try. 


WHAT THEY FOUND IN THE WORLD. 


EVER were there more intimate friends 
than Mittens, Sancho, and Fido. They 
lived in a very pretty house in a village 
where there were a great many children, 

: but in the house in which they lived 

there were none. Perhaps this was the reason that 

the dear old lady who lived in the same house had 
so much time to give to them. Sancho had pos- 
session of a tree fastened firmly in a box that stood 
in the corner of the sitting-room. It was short and 
stumpy, but strong, and the bare limbs would bear 
Sancho’s jumping and playing without breaking. 
Mittens sometimes was his playfellow. Poor Fido 
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a language of their own; that they made plans and 
carried them out. For instance, Mittens would go 
down cellar and watch a hole for a long time; she 
would dart and dash at the hole and between the 
barrels a number of times, and at last, with a 
determined stride, go up to Fido, who would prob- 
ably be asleep on the cushion in the big rocking- 
chair, and call him. He would jamp down, follow 
her to the cellar, and they two would watch the 
hole. At last Mr. Rat would dare to venture out. 
Alas! he never would get back. There would be 
a whirl of ears, eyes, tails, claws, and hair, and Mr. 
Rat was gone. This was one pleasure that Sancho 
could not have with Mittens, for he did not know 
how to catch rats. 

Their special time for talking was at the table, 
or should we say plate? For they ate out of a 


beautiful blue-and-white plate, that was I do not 
know how many years old. 

One morning in the early spring the three friends 
were drawn out-of-doors by the sound of music. 
Imagine their surprise when they got on the stoop 
to see the person who ground the music out of a 
box have in his arms another Sancho. Larger and 
stronger, but surely another Sancho. Sancho hopped 
on to Fido’s back, his favorite place when Fido 
permitted it, and watched his strange relative. The 
old lady hurried out, took Sancho in her arms, 
gave the man who made the music some money, 
and he hurried away. It was the event of the day ; 
they talked about it constantly, and finally con- 
cluded that the Sancho with the music man must 
have a lovely time seeing the great world. Mittens 
frowned angrily when Sancho suggested they should 
follow, but Fido thought that for a day or two he 
would like it. When Mittens heard this she plainly 
told them how foolish they were, and that any one 
could see that the man was hungry, and his Sancho 
miserable; probably he was beaten; and, having 
freed her mind, she lapped her milk without another 
word. 

That afternoon she was in the cellar while San- 
cho and Fido were in the rockingchair. When 
she came back they were gone, and could not be 
found. 

At that very time a very tired Sancho, with a 
thorn in his foot, was on Fido’s back, who had 
concluded that home was a very comfortable place, 
and they would better go back. But, alas! a 
man, the very man with the other Sancho, ap- 
peared on the road, and held out a piece of meat. 
In the most friendly spirit 


a? ships and their equipment, and in the manufacture Fido, with Sancho on his 
mane of guns and powders; whatever the government back, trotted up to him. 
ri 5 ee must combine all the best knowledge of the gona than a flash a col- 
at e. d chai li 

In 1886 Congress voted that the“ Maine” should on his 


found himeelf shut up in a 
bag. 
Two weeks after, Sancho, 
very quiet, because so very 
unhappy, dressed in a rid- 
ing habit, was on Fido’s 
back in a crowded street in 
the city, where there was a 
roar like thunder always 


a be built. Plans were drawn and submitted, and 
ae approved in 1887. Bids for materials were made 
in June, 1888, and contracts for the supply of 
materials signed a month Jater. The first work, 
the bending of the frame, was done in September 
of the same year, and from that time to the present, 
a work has steadily progressed until, at noon of No- 
es ee vember 18, 1890, the keel of the “ Maine” touched 
ga the water of the East River. The length of 
aaa the “Maine” is 324 feet 44 inches. In order 


a overhead, and dirt and noise 
“70 to gain some idea of what this length means, and confusion always about 
remember that an ordinary city lot is one hundred “3 them. 


really was unhappy at these times, for, with all the 4 How often they thought of the old tree, the 
desire to be with them in their game of romps in soft, warm cushion, the rich yellow milk, and 
the tree, he could not, for he did not know how to Mittens! They saw something of the world, bat 
climb. He would stand on his hind legs and bark * what a lonesome, dreary place it was, with its crowd 
until he was tired, and then he would stretch out of strangers! 

in front of the tree and wag his tail until it seemed 3 Mittens watches patiently for Sancho and Fido 
impossible for it to stand it; you really felt that it from the top of the gatepost in summer, and 
would wear out. inside the window in winter, but they never come 


It was very evident that these three friends had 4 back. 


The. feet deep ; so the “ Maine” is as long as three city lots 
gen and twenty-four feet more. The width is fifty-seven 
feet. An ordinary city lot is twenty-five feet, so 
the width of the “ Maine ” is that of two city lots and 
seven feet more. These are the deck measure- 
ments; at the water line of course it is less. She 
} will have eight boilers, and her engine will be about 
rie the power of nine thousand horses. 

oe She will have four ten-inch guns mounted, six 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE CHRIST MADE KNOWN.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 
a). COTTER MORISON, in his “ Service 


of Man,” denounces as immoral the say- 
ing of Jesus, “ Blessed are they that 
have not seen, yet have believed.” We 
who are Christian believers count, on 
the contrary, this saying as the root of all morality. 
It is because man does believe what he does not 
see that he is a moral being. Any honesty that 
is based on policy is a policy, not a true hon- 
esty; true honesty is based on the soul’s percep- 
tion of its reality. But honesty is unseen. We 
are sorry for those who can see in conversation 
nothing more than a mere confused babble of 
voices. To us there is a real touch of spirit with 
spirit. The invisible looks out upon us through 
the eyes of a friend ; we see something else than the 
ingenious instrument of vision when love thus looks 
love into our eyes. The invisible touches our 
spirit in the pressure of a hand; and love touches 
love in the thrill that stirs our inmost nature. So 
we look unto the Eternal Love and see Him ; our 
souls hold converse with Him; our life is inter- 
woven with His; He is no hypothesis to account 
for visible phenomena, but a personal and real 
Presence—more real, more close to us, more vitally 
and immediately perceived, than father, mother, 
husband, or dearest friend. Beholding Him who is 
invisible is no metaphor. Looking upon the things 
that are not seen and are eternal is no bit of 
rhetoric. Believing what we have not seen is no 
paradox. The promise, Ye know Him, for he 
dwelleth with you and shall be in you, is no mys- 
tery. We have no philosophy to explain it to 
those that know it not; but it is an experience 
which we cannot doubt without doubting our 
existence, for it is a part of our existence. 

If we must state this experience in terms of phi- 
losophy, we should state it somewhat as follows: 
All language is an attempt to communicate spiritual 
impressions through unspiritual media. The me- 
dium is inadequate, the expression is always partial 
and imperfect. But there is a direct and immedi- 
ate communication of spiritual life, entirely without 
language. The electricity passes from the sur- 
charged to the receptive soul without a spark. The 
soul has a sixth sense; and this sixth sense takes im- 
mediate and direct cognizance of the invisible and the 
eternal. If some of our friends and neighbors have 
no experiences which enable them to understand 
this statement, we are sorry ; but we refuse to deny 
our own experiences of vision because they are blind. 

It is in the light of this statement that what 
follows must be read. 

The story appointed for our reading to-day is a 
parable in history. The Christ is always walking 
by our side, disguised. In voice and influence of 
prophet, pastor, teacher, mother, friend, he hides 
himself. Our hearts burn within us, but our eyes 
are holden, and him we do not see. To some the 
incognito is never laid aside; to some the Divine 
Presence is never hidden ; but to most it comes, per- 
haps in a gradual disclosure, perhaps in a sudden 
flash of intuition, perhaps to stay a perpetual and 
abiding Presence, perhaps to come and go in alter- 
nate experiences of light and darkness, spiritual 
companionship and spiritual loneliness. Some, like 
Enoch, walk alway with God; some, like David 
and Paul, follow hard after him, and count them- 
selves never to have attained to the always eluding 
but ever inspiring and advancing divinity. Let me 
try to sketch the biography of the soul in its com- 
ing to this revelation of Christ, once hidden, now 
made known. 

The boy is brought up in an orthodox family. 
He is conscientious ; not always doing right, nor 
always putting on sackcloth and ashes when he has 
done wrong, yet in the main guiding himself 
by right principles, and generally acknowledging 
frankly his errors and failures, and seeking to re- 
pair the evil they have wrought. If he is not 
intellectually active and inquiring, he accepts the 
current orthodoxy of his circie without much inves- 
tigation, and therefore without much difficulty. If 
he is intellectually active, and wants a reason for 
every hope that is in him, he searches that faith, and 
grows what men call skeptical. If he is outspoken, 
his skepticism alarms his mother, and possibly hor- 
rifies his pastor. God the Father appears to him 


* International Sunday-School Lesson for December 14, 
1890.— Luke xxiv., 28-43. 
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to be a ruler having no more personal relation to 
himself than the Czar might have to a peasant in 
one of the remote provinces. The Holy Spirit 
appears to him a tenuous and impalpable spirit, as 
necessary perhaps to life as the ozone in the atmos- 
phere, but as impalpable and impossible to reach, 
touch, love. Christ is truly adorable; but Christ 
lived eighteen centuries ago, and eighteen centuries 
is a long distance to send weary love in search of 
a beloved. Moreover, no one seems to him really 
to believe in Christ. It would be beautiful to live 
according to the Sermon on the Mount; bat no 
one does so live; and even in church and Sunday- 
school he is very likely—at least he thinks so—to 
hear the explanation that the ideals of that Sermon 
are not to be taken too literally or applied unac- 
commodatingly to the present state of society. He 
attends public worship at home, perhaps gets some 
conscious benefit therefrom ; but at college, where 
he finds it little more than a kind of religious roll- 
call, he lays aside the reverent habit; and if he is 
too truly a gentleman to con over his lessons in 
chapel from a text-book, he occupies the time with- 
out a text-book in memoriter exercises or in dreamy 
imaginations. It affurds perhaps a favorite oppor- 
tunity to lay out his thesis or literary society 
debate. He cannot be called a religious youth; 
would not call himself so. 

And yet he is not lacking in a true rever- 
ence, faith, and love. He reveres the divine 
wherever he sees it, and he sees it more and 
more clearly, though not as divine. He reveres 
strength of noble purpose in man, saintliness and 
purity in woman, self denial and heroism in all. 
When a book or a preacher or a friend speaks 
words that burn, his soul is easily set aflame. It 
often burns within him. Sometimes it is an inspir- 
ing poem, sometimes an heroic deed, sometimes a 
passionate and genuine spiritual fervor which 
kindles him, but he is continually being kindled. 
Hypocrisy, false pretense, conventionalism, grow 
more and more odious to him. As he often meets 
them at church, and oftener suspects them than 
meets them, church services grow indifferent and 
even distasteful to him. He even thinks that he 
is growing more and more irreligious, and it is not, 
therefore, strange that others think this of him. 
Yet all the time he is growing more and more 
reverent toward and in love with and loyal to all 
that is most Christlike in human life. He is walk- 
ing by the side of the unknown Christ. 

If the biography stops here, the life is not wholly 
joyless; for friends, wife, parents, interpret to him 
the life which they have received from the Christ. 
Yet he who might walk in the light of day, walks 
by the light of the stars and the pale moon. 

But often it does not stop here. Some incident, 
some word, some mysterious revelation within, or 
some gradual and imperceptible dawning, cast upon 
his life a new and mystic light. It comes to him, 
perhaps in a flash of almost dazzling brightness, 
perhaps in a gradual transition from gray to white 
light, as the day comes, but it comes to him that in 
all the lives which he has cherished, loved, honored, 
sought to imitate, there is a common life ; that in 
all history there is a Purpose, in all literature a 
Soul, in all poetry a Spirit, in all lives a Life. He 
does not reason it out, he sees it. The Christ 
stands revealed to him. It is the Christ in 
history, in literature, in poetry, in life, who has 
walked by his side, looked into his eyes, spoken to 
his heart, thrilled his spirit. Mother, wife, child, 
friend—these all are single letters which, when he 
puts them together, spell Christ. He has no longer 
to send his love a-traveling eighteen centuries 
back to find a Christ to love. The Christ he 
thought had been dead is revealed in all that 
he has loved and honored and sought to imitate 
and embody in his own life. This is not a theory; 
he has not wrought it out. It is a vision; a per- 
ception; the sun has broken through the clouds 
and he sees it; the incognito has been laid aside, 
or despite it the Prince has been discerned in the 
peasant. Henceforth all life is sacred, all love 
divine, all reverence exalted and exalting, for the 
Christ has been made known to him, and hence- 
forth is his All and in all. 

To revere, love, follow after’ the Christlike in 
humanity, to have the heart inflamed by the Christ 
voice disguised in human utterance, is to walk with 
the unknown Christ. To see the Christ really and 
veritably present in all that is Christlike, the uni- 
versal Presence spiritually and vitally in all that is 
venerable, lovely, divine, to see him as he taber- 
nacles in the flesh, to behold his glory in all that is 
glorious, is to have the before unknown Christ 
made known. 
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THE SAVIOUR AND THE OUTCAST. 
(Mark i., 40-45.) 


LL Christ’s miracles are revelations,” 
says Farrar. The Saviour’s treatment 
of those who, by reason of physical or 
moral taint, were hindered from min- 
gling freely with their fellow-men, may 

well claim the attention of every saved soul : first, 

because of the kinship between the lowest and the 
highest; and, second, because Christ must be our 
example in reaching the souls of men. 

No one has ever truly walked in loving fellow- 
ship with Jesus but he has seen, in the light of an 
ever-increasing comprehension of perfect holiness, 
his own possibility of falling into the lowest depths 
of sin, as well as of attaining “ unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” He knows 
there is no sin forbidden in the decalogue that he 
might not be guilty of bat for the grace of God, 
for he fights daily with the same foes that have 
wrought the ruin of these his brethren. Because 
he knows their temptations and because he knows, 
besides, that there is no foe that cannot, sooner or 
later, be overcome by the grace which God sup- 
plieth, and that there is no sin-stained life that can- 
not be washed white in the blood of the Lamb, he 
will learn of Christ how best to win the sinner. 

Jesus taught the world in one God-revealing par- 
able that, however far the child may wander from 
the home, he never ceases to be the child and never 
goes beyond the reach of the Father's love. Let 
us, then, teach as he taught, that God does not look 
upon the sinner in anger or cast him off for his sin, 
but, in love and pity, is waiting and longing for his 
return, that he may welcome and pardon and 
cleanse. 

But Jesus not only told of the Father’s love, he 
exemplified and manifested it—he was the love of 
God incarnate. Can we doubt that any one who 
hal a desire for a purer and truer life ever “ felt 
the touch of the Saviour’s hand, the thrill of the 
Saviour’s eyes,” without feeling all through him 
that there was a love that was reaching out for him 
and that there was a power that might be imparted 
to him so that he could become the pure, true man 
he longed to be? “ Of his fullaess we all received,” 
writes the disciple whom Jesus loved. By the 
remembrance of moments when .ur souls have been 
uplifted and we have felt the thrill of divine love 
through the words and soul-touch of those who 
have received largely of this fullness, let us receive 
Christ into our lives, that others, even the lowest, 
may be conscious of his power to help and to 
save. 

Jesus made men feel not only the divine love, 
but his personal love and pity. The leper felt the 
compassion of a fellow-man before he felt the 
divine healing. Sinners must feel the power of a 
human love that is giving itself for them before 
they can comprehend the divine love that died for 
them. 

Jesus came into personal contact with those whom 
he healed. The touch of a leper rendered a Jew 
ceremonially unclean, yet we read that Jesus 
touched the leper as he cleansed him. James tells 
us that a part of true religion is the keeping of 
one’s self unspotted from the world, but the sins of 
others do not leave their stains upon us if we go 
among them as our Master went, to heal and to 
bless. The outflow of spiritual helpfulness will 
serve to push back the flood of sin that otherwise 
would roll in upan us. 

What the world needs to stay the bitter cry of 
the outcast of every city is not more saints to walk 
with God upon the heights of life, but more men 
and women who are conscious of the presence of 
the Son of God with them in the furnace of the 
world’s temptations, and who have caught something 
of his longing and his desire and are ready like 
him to lay down their lives for the brethren—God’s 
children, astray in the haunts of sin. 

References: Is. liii, 5,6; Matt. i, 21—iv., 16 
—viii., 16, 17—ix., 32-35—x., 1—xi., 2-5—xii., 
18-23—xxi., 28-32—xxii., 8-10; Mark i., 27— 
vi, 54-56—ix., 38-40—x., 46-52; Luke iv., 40, 
41—vi., 37—vii., 33, 34; John i., 5, 29—iii., 17— 
ix., 22, 23, 33-38—xii., 32; Acts iv..12; Rom. 
v., 8; Heb. vii., 25—xiii., 8. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke vii., 36-50; (2) 
Mark v., 1-20; (3) ix.. 10-13; (4) John viii., 1- 
11; (5) Lake xv.,.1-32; (9) Luke xxiii, 39-46; 
(7) Mark i., 40—45. 


1 For the week beginning December 14, 1890, 
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NATURE IN NEW ENGLAND.' 
By Joun BuRRoOvuGHS. 


Stern, frugal, exacting parents are generally 
more affectionately remembered by their children 
than easy, lavish, indulgent ones. Perhaps this 
is why New Englanders make so much of New 
England nature. It is a stern parent. As Mr. 
Mabie well says, “ There is no empty flattering, no 
demoralizing coddling of man.” It will not do even 
for the earth to be too kind to us. It is best that 
something besides beauty should be our daily 
bread. There is nodanger that the New Englander 
will be sated with the beauty of his landscapes, or 
that he will miss the lesson of self-denial and serious 
endeavor in shaping the natural conditions that sur- 
round him. Nature in New England is lavish of 
nothing unless it be of east wind and snow, and 
one recognizes a certain appropriateness in so many 
of the pictures in Mr. Mabie’s volume representing 
winter scenes. Winter becomes Massachusetts. It 
hides the leanness and barrenness of her soil, and it 
gives her white square country houses their proper 
setting. It covers up her granite bowlders, and it in 
a measure obliterates her garish architecture. 

There is little pastoral beauty in New England, 
the beauty of broad grassy expanses, unless it be in 
the Berkshire Hills and on the slopes of the White 
Mountains; there is little or no beauty of stately 
forests, for these have disappeared, nor of broad 
rivers; no large area of fertile and well-kept farms 
like that which the traveler strikes as soon as he 
emerges from Connecticut into Dutchess County, 
N. Y., for instance. Her beauty is in nooks and 
corners, @ bit here and a bit there, stray gleams 
and glances like flowers in March and April, which 
make such an impression upon us. Some of her 
coast scenery, as that about Newport, cannot be 
surpassed, and the valley of the Connecticut about 
Northampton holds an expanse of fertile meadow 
and corn land, upon which the eye of the traveler 
feasts. New England elms, too, are not to be for- 
gotten, nor her pretty little lakes and placid 
streams. 

Bat her life and power are in her towns. The 
traveler in going, say, from Boston west to the 
Hudson, sweeps over vast stretches of land covered 
with stunted forest growths, or bushy swamps, or 
narrow rocky fields, and if he be himself a tiller of 
the soil, he will wonder how the people live; the bits 
of tillable land he sees are like oases in a desert, but 
when he strikes a town all is thrift, brightness, and 
enterprise. The contrast is most striking. The 
country seems so lean and starved. the towns 80 
alert and abounding ; wild nature, pitiful and mean; 
human nature, regnant and aggressive. 

What distinctive feature has the New England 
landscape? We get glimpses of it in several of 
these pictures. I refer to the fences made of large 
granite bowlders. Granite bowlders are character- 
istic of New England. They are sown broadcast 
all over the land. In the twilight they give one 
the impression of cattle reposing in the fields and 
meadows. With the-smaller of these they build 
their fences, and a rugged, picturesque fence they 
make. In some places these bowlders are as large 
as houses. As one goes north he approaches their 
source in Vermont and New Hampshire. Here are 
the granite mountains from which they were de- 
tached and carried southward by the old ice gods. 
In New Hampshire everything has a granite foun- 
dation. The light, white, airy frame houses in the 
villages have an underpinning of immense granite 
slabs ; granite steps and granite curbstones every- 
where. The effect is not, commonly, pleasing. The 
contrast between novelty siding and large blocks of 
granite is too great. 

Mr. Mabie justly recognizes Thoreau as the 
spokesman of New England nature. Its crisp, 
tonic qualities are in him, its surprises, its in- 
hospitality, its reserve, while there was in Thoreau’s 
moral nature a granite quality that is peculiar to 
New England. Thoreau had observed and studied, 
indeed one might say had copied, those wild apple 
trees which make their way up, in defiance of 
browsing cattle, in those bleak and stony New 
England pastures. Year after year, as they are 
cropped back, they become more stocky and 
thorny ; they push out laterally farther and farther, 
till their center is out of reach of the cattle, when 


1 Our New England. Her Nature Described by Hamilton 
Wright Malte, and some of the Familrar Scenes Illustrated. 
Twelve Photogravures from Nature, with Remargues drawn 
by Frank T. Merrill. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $4.) 
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up goes a branch, hedged about by a tangle of 
knotted growths, and the tree has gained its point. 
Thoreau looked upon the world as a hungry herd 
bent on cropping him back and robbing him of his 
wild apples. But he carried his point; there are 
thorns there, and not a little that is crabbed and 
repellent, but there is‘rare fruit also, and it has a 
spiciness and an aroma such as New England air 
alone can give. 

A great deal of New England nature is faith- 
fally reflected by all her leading poets, as Mr. 
Mabie points out. Her birds, her flowers, her 
trees, her seasons are here. There are, as one 
would expect, vivid local touches in Whittier, in 
Lowell, in Emerson, in Bryant. Only the poets, 
Mr. Mabie says, “are always and everywhere the 
authoritative interpreters of nature.” How they 
make us love the birds, the bees, the flowers, and 
“all things of sylvan birth”! Shakespeare’s line, 


“The turfy mountain where live the nibbling sheep,” 


tells the whole story of those treeless, grassy fells 
and heights of Northern England and Scotland. 
New England mountains are not turfy, though 
Bryant, in his poem called “June,” thinks ’twere 
pleasant 


“ The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain-turf should break.’’ 


Bryant seems to have been more deeply impressed 
by Wordsworth than any other New England poet, 
hence the oft-recurring suggestions of English 
scenery in his pages; at least of the attitude of 
spirit toward nature, of the bard of Grasmere. 

It is doubtless true, as Mr. Mabie says, “ that 
nature lies a little nearer life in New England than 
elsewhere,” at least in this country. The longer 
man and nature live together, the closer the intimacy 
becomes, till in time the landscape grows fairly 
redolent of human qualities. There are spots here 
and there in New England where this humaniza- 
tion of nature has become marked, and where one 
feels something near and kindred in the look and 
atmosphere of the place. The old-world man has 
been such an interloper, sucn an invader in this 
country, has been so greedy and in such a hurry to 
possess it, that he has not yet, as a rule, established 
the close and loving relations with outward nature 
that he has in Europe. He has cut and slashed 
right and left, and has marred and deformed the 
earth wherever he has touched it. But in New 
England his wounds are nearly all healed, and a 
degree of contentment and benignity often beams 
upon you from rural nature, that you will rarely 
catch elsewhere. 

Mr. Mabie’s essay is thoughtful and suggestive, 
and is the product of the pen attuned to the finer 
issues of letters. In his first sentence he draws a 
vital distinction: ‘‘To know nature in New Eng- 
land one must have watched the seasons in boyhood 
or youth, when one is still in the poetic mood, before 
the evil days come when one ceases to feel, and 
strives only to see.” To see is good, but to feel is 
better. At least that is the verdict of the poetic 
temperament. Wordsworth’s poet was contented if 
“he might enjoy what others understood.” But to 
the scientific mind seeing alone is of the first im- 
portance. 

Who that has witnessed the gathering of the hay 
will not recognize the aptness of Mr. Mabie’s de- 
scription—‘“the great, top-heavy loads moving 
along the roads and through the narrow lanes with 
the solemnity and caution of a man-of-war steaming 
through a crowded harbor” ? 

The fine idealism of the essay is well set off and 
relieved by the realism of the pictures—photograv- 
ures—twelve of them with marginal remarks drawn 
by Frank T. Merrill. Altogether the volume is 
likely to prove one of the most notable of recent 
holiday publications. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


The series of sketcbes which have appeared in 
the columns of The Christian Union from time to 
time during the past three or four years, under the 
title of “My Study Fire,” over the signature of 
“H. W. M.,” have been put into book form and 
bear the imprint of Dodd, Mead & Co. These 
sketches have dealt mainly with literary themes, 
and have aimed to express the vital relation be- 
tween human life in all its forms and the art of 
literature. Under such titles as “ Nature and 
Childhood,” “The Answer of Life,’ “ A Poet's 
Crown of Sorrow,” “A Scholar’s Dream,” “A 
Flame of Driftwood,” “A Text from Sidney,” 
“The Method of Genius,” ‘The Universal Biog- 
raphy,” “A Rare Nature,” and kindred topics, 
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thirty-three in all, the endeavor has been made to 
suggest the intimate and necessary relationship be- 
tween the common, vital experiences of life, the 
habits and sentiments of home and friendship, and 
the great books of the world. “My Study Fire” 
has been described as a book of literary sen- 
timent. It is evidently the writer’s faith that the 
sole value of art is the measure of its expression of 
life, and that the enrichment and expansion of life 
is to be sought in constant and intimate association 
with the best art. The book is a protest against me- 
chanical theories and explanations of literature, 
against the heresy that art moves in a sphere of its 
own, apart from the world of reality and action. It 
iy'a plea for the dignity of common things, the sig- 
nificance of common experience, the constant inter- 
pretation of the real by the ideal. Whatever its 
merits or defects as a piece of literary art, the book 
is evidently a sincere endeavor to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the real and the ideal, and to make poetry 
the stimulus and solace of daily life, instead of the 
recreation of rare hours of leisure. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the sketches are from the 
hand of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 12mo. $1.25.) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
(Continued from Supplement.) 


The bound volume of Wide Awake for 1890 (Bos- 
ton : D. Lothrop Co.) presents in a compact form an 
admirable collection of stories, sketches, and poems for 
young people. We have often had occasion to com- 
mend the editorial direction of the “‘ Wide Awake.” 
It has seemed to us to be admirable ia its instinct for 
what was interesting and in its steady adherence to 
what is healthful and sound both in morals and in 
literature. Into such a magazine bits of sensational- 
ism will sometimes make their way, but, on the whole, 
“Wide Awake” has been singularly free from evidences 
of this vice of contemporaneous periodicals. It has 
kept the best interests of its readers steadily in 
view, and has ministered not only to their curiosity, 
but to their instruction and cultivation. This volume 
includes serial stories by William O. Stoddard, Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, Mary H. Catherwood, and other well- 
known writers of children’s stories. Mrs. Frémont, 
Lieutenant Schwatka, Susan Coolidge, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Celia Thaxter, and Alexander Black are 
among the names on the list of contributors which im- 
mediately attract attention. ($1 50.) 

Among the most attractive books of the autumn is 
The Winds, the Woods, and the Wanderer, by Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft. (Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25.) Many 
of our readers will recall those very pretty and inter- 
esting books, “Sparrow, the Tramp” and “ Flipwing, 
the Spy.” They opened a new vein, introducing ani- 
mals and birds as acting personages, and making them 
the medium of very bright and clever comments on 
life and manoers, each according to its own nature. 
“The Winds, the Woods, and the Wanderer,” like its 
predecessor, is a fable for children. It is addressed to 
a somewhat olderaudience than the other two volumes, 
but it continues their general style and reproduces 
their spirit. For imaginative children we know of no 
better stories in recent days than these. 

A very pleasant writer, leaning perhaps a little 
too strongly to the side of sentiment, is Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, whose volume for the holiday sea- 
son bears the attractive title of Stories Told at Twilight. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25.) These stories are 
addressed mainly to older children, and are marked by 
a good variety of subjects, and a fresh and spirited 
treatment. We note, however, here and there a note 
which seems to us not wholly sound. Mrs. Moulton 
sometimes carries sentiment over the verge of senti- 
mentality. 

W. D. Howells, Howard Pyle, Margaret Vandegrift, 
Nora Perry, E. L. Bynner, W. H. Gibson, and we know 
not how many other writers of note join to make the 
volume of Harper's Young People for 1890 a storehouse 
of literary treasure for children. Fan and profit are 
given equal prominence in its pages. The pictures 
have never been better nor more numerous. The col- 
ored frontispiece, “A Christmas Carol,” is delight- 
wel _— and striking. (New York: Harper & 

ros. 

A fine collection of genuine Old, Old Fairy Tales is 
that made by Mrs. Valentine, and published in a thick 
volume, with scores of woodcuts and colored plates, by 
Frederick Warne & Co., of this city. Many of them 
are from the versions told by Madame d’Aulnoy and 
Charles Perrault, and all are simply and brightly re- 
lated. All the old favorites are here—“ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” “ Blue Beard,” ‘‘Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk,” “ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,” and the rest—together 
with many not so familiar to English and American 
children, taken from the French sources indicated. A 
child who likes fairy tales (and what child does not ?) 
will find this book a treasure-chest not to be exhausted 
before another Christmas rolls around. The volume is 
uniform with Grimms’ and Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales,” 
for sale by the same publishers. (33.00.) 

Of pretty books with rhymes, stories, and sketches 
made bright by woodcuts or colored pictures and 
illuminated covers, so numerous an array is before us 
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that we can do little but give names and refer our 
readers to bookstalls and publishers’ shelves for a 
closer examination. Such books are Oliver Optic’s 
Little One’s Annual for 1891 (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat, $1.75); Dolly’s Story Book (31.25), Aunt 
Louisa’s First Book (50 cents), Little Sir Nicholas, by 
C. A. Jones ($1.50), Holiday Printing Book (50 cents), 
Railway Train (50 cents)—all these from F. Warne & 
Co., New York ; Sunday, 1891 ($1.25), Our Birthdays, 
Twelve Tiny Tales by Mrs. Molesworth (31), and 
other booklets in monochrome and color from E. & 
J. B. Young, New York ; Stories about Jesus, by the 
Rev. C. R. and Mrs. Emily L. Blakall (Philadelphia: 
Benjamin Griffith, $1 25). 

The younger readers of this paper have not for- 

tten Mrs. Frances A. Humpbrey’s serial “The 
Children of the Waterman Ranch,” and will be pleased 
to find it in book form, enlarged, and made even more 
attractive and readable, under the title Little Pilgrims 
at Plymouth (Boston : Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Company; $1.25). The story of the 
pilgrims of 1620 has never before been told for young 
folks in so agreeable a fashion. One sees the strog- 
gles, the hardships, the local traditions, the Indian 
troubles, even the possible humors of the time, from a 
child’s point of view, and with the freshness and clear- 
ness of young eyes. 

Little Giant Boab and His Talking Raven is an ex- 
travaganza of the Munchausen type written by Inger- 
soll Lockwood, and printed with many pictures and a 
heavily bronzed cover. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$2.) It recounts the wonderful deeds of a baby gifted 
with a giant’s strength. Rather monotonous in its 
grotesqueness, it strikes us. 

In My Nursery is the title of this year’s book of jolly 
rhymes and pictures, nonsense verses and stories in 
poetry, lullabies and children’s folk lore, by Laura E. 
Richards, whose “‘ Toto” books have been so popular. 
There are plenty of pictures, and funny ones, too. 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 

Paul’s Friend is a pretty, small quarto, illustrated, in 
which is contained a pretty and nicely told story of 
boys and girls and of oon cats, and birds also. It is 

uaint and pleasing. The author is Stella Austin. 
(New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. $250.) 

Mrs. Molesworth, as we have said elsewhere, is one 
of the few writers for children who have distinctly the 
element of style. That most young readers recognize 
this charm, without perhaps understanding it, we are 
convinced. The Story of a Spring Morning is one of the 
most delightful of her stories. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25.) 

It is a pleasure to record each year the appearance 
of a new edition of the Baby’s Journal, designed and 
compiled by S. Alice Bray, a little book which needs no 
other recommendation than the fact that its publishers 
are each year impelled to issue it in response to a 
public demand. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50. 

A va pretty quarto, with colored illustrations, 
comes to us from D. Lothrop Co., Boston, under the 
title of Rhymes for Little Readers. The volume contains 
a number of very pretty verses of the easy, smooth 
rhythm which should always characterize verse for 
young readers. Dainty little pictures, delicately col- 
ored, illustrate various phases of child life. 

When I’m a Man is an English story of boy and girl 
frolic and play, not devoid also of some serious lessons. 
The book is a small quarto, with many process pictures 
of good quality. Alice Weber is the author. (New 
York : E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 

Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey is the editor of Our Little 
Men and Wornen for 1890, and it is full of brief stories 
and sketches in large print, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of pictures. It is one of the best annual volumes for 
child readers. Pansy for 1891) will meet the taste of a 
little older children. The 1890 volume has over 400 
pages, and includes serials by “ Margaret Sidney,” 
and other writers. Felix L. Oswald’s Out- 
door | ine is also a special attraction. ($1.25.) 
These books are published by D. Lothrop Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Chatterbox for 1890 is printed on better paper than 
heretofore, and there is the usual mélange of stories, 
poems, anecdotes, and woodcuts which has proved so 
attractive as to bring about a sale of over a million of 
these annual holiday gift books. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.25.) 

Pretty books of —— and colored pictures are 
Cherry Cheeks and Roses (New York: E. P. Datton 
& Co. ; $1), and Two Little Tots on Their Way Through 
the Year (New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. ; $1). 

That strange, almost incredible, event of history 
known as the “ Children’s Crusade” is made the sub- 
ject of a young people’s story of {strong interest by 
Mr. George E. Merrill, called Crusaders and Captives. 
The subject is handled deftly and with skill; the 
tragedy of the episode is so pitiful and terrible, how- 
ever, that one doubts the suitability of its use as the 
yy of a cbild’s tale. (Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & 

0.) 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs, editor of the English periodical 
“Folk Lore,” has collected and retold some forty Eng- 
lish Fairy Tales, or, more strictly speaking, nursery 
stories, folk lore tales, and fairy tales. He tells us 
that he has found one hundred and forty distinct 
stories of this sort of purely Eoglish origin, and doabts 
not that with proper research this field of folk lore 
might be found as productive in England as it has been 
in France and Germany. The notes and introduction 
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written by Mr. Jacohs will be found to contain much 
of special interest to students of the literature of com- 
parative folk lore. Particularly is this true of the 
remarks on the “ Childe Roland” story. But it must 
not be thought that the book is written above the com- 
prehension of children themselves. On the contrary, 
the tales are related in the most lively and amusing 
manner. The attractiveness of the book is greatly 
increased by the clever and comical drawings of Mr. 
John D. Batten and the original cover design. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 

Little Wide Awake is the bound annual volume of an 
English illustrated magazine for children. It has both 
colored plates and woodcuts, and is well filled with 
stories, puzzles, poems, and talks. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. $1.50.) 

The idea of Baby’s Kingdom (a really pretty oblong 
quarto, with delicate floral and infantile design, and a 
“baby blue” and white cover) is to furnish a place 
wherein to chronicle all baby’s wonderful doings, from 
his birth to his first tooth and beyond. This will doubt- 
less please many young mothers. Certainly, whatever 
one may think of the notion, it must be admitted that 
the execution of the design is dainty. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $3.) 


Boston Unitarianism, 1820-1850. A Study of the Life 
and Work of Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham. By Octa- 
vius Brooks Frothingham. A Sketch. (New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) Dr. N. L. Frothingham was not 
a great man, nor, as an individual, a very important one, 
though prominent in his day and circle ; but he was a 
typical Unitarian of the old school, and an account of 
his life and its environment amounts to a history of 
Boston Unitarianism between 1820 and 1850. Uni- 
tarianism of those days was markedly reserved and 
dignified, secretly holding high breeding and “ Dorothy 
Q” as a primary article of creed, shrinkiug alike from 
radical humanitarianism and from speculative freedom. 
It was a dogmatic faith, purged of harsher Calvinistic 
elements, but clinging to traditional phraseology, and 
mildly warmed by a restrained evangelical piety. The 
Unitarians of that day did not foresee the destined 
development of Unitarianism into liberal Christianity 
and ethical culture. The first coming heralds of 
the future, Emerson and Theodore Parker, they 
cast out. James Freeman Clarke seemed to them 
to be hardly in good form. Social radicalism was 
the bugbear of that Unitarianism. Says Mr. Frothing- 
ham: “It was a reasonable, becoming, dignified, re- 
spectable, elegant in its best aspect, delicate system, 
not severely naturalistic and only gently scholarly ; 
conservative, of course, as well of religious as of social 
traditions, it was in no condition to sustain a shock from 
either quarter.” We have said that Dr. Frothingham 
was a type. This description suits the man as it 
does the system. As tothe environment, we know that 
it means Channing, Parkman, Robbins, Walker, Ware, 
Greenwood, Lowell, Francis Hedge, and the rest of the 
interesting coteries, some of whom remain to our day, 
but most are fallen asleep. “ They were scholars, 
pastors, and readers of books. Secular culture came 
up in their day. Dogmatism was forgotten. The creed 
received its death-blow.” Dr. Frothingham’s hymns 
could be used to-day by the most rigid trinitarian 
church. He was unconscious of departing from an- 
cient standards, nor did he exult in a supposition that 
he was the exponent of a higher, more spiritual form 
of truth. It was said of his church that there you would 
hear less about Christ than elsewhere, yet Dr. Froth- 
ingham was far from being a deist. Here is the first 
stanza of a bymn which he wrote for the dedication of 
the house of worship of the society under the pastorship 
of his son, Mr. O. B. Frothingham : 


‘** One Father, God, we own, 
One Spirit evermore, 
One Christ with manger, cross, and throne— 
The Light, the Way, the Door.” 


We cannot help speculating as to what feelings our 
author experienced then (1863), and what now (1890), 
when he sings this |hymn. As we were reading over 
this most fascinating volume we felt strongly the per- 
sonality of the author, for the book is more than a biog- 
raphy or a historical sketch. Itis an arraignment of 
Unitarianism ; and, what amounts to the same thing, 
it is a repetition of the question we discerned in the 
pulpit utterances of the latter days of the author’s pas- 
torship in New York. The question is twofold in its 
aspect : Will Unitarianism (now liberal Christianity) 
ever get through with destructive work and set itself to 
construct—construct, that is, for the head? This is 
one side, and the other is, How can we, with the abol- 
ishment of dogmatic authority, insure the adequacy of 
the ethical motive? Is Mr. Frothiogham nearer a sat- 
isfactory answer to-day than when he left the Masonic 
Temple? We thoroughly believe that pure sincerity 
and hatred of humbug have shaped his intellectual 
development. Now, in solving a spherical triangle, 
if you arrive at some impossible logarithm you think it 
time to review yoar work. Such, it seems to us, is the 
inevitable conclusion from a survey of the course of 
development of New England Unitarianism. We have 
not only respect but admiration for the men themselves, 
but we cannot see any logical terminus to their develop- 
ment but secularism, and secularism is powerless to 
save the world. We suspect that somewhere an error 
has crept into the calculation, and we feel that such also 
is the profound and mature conviction of Mr. Frothing- 
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_A very helpful collection of verse has been made by 
Claudia Frances Hernaman, under the title of Lyra Con- 
solationis, from the poets of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. The editor has made a selec- 
tion of verse designed especially to cheer, console, and 
inspire those who are under the shadow of heavy sorrow. 
Some poems which one would be glad to see included 
in such a collection have been omitted. Such omissions 
are inevitable if such a book is to be of moderate size, 
but there are very few poems included in this selection 
the eminent appropriateness of which does not discover 
ry at a glance. (New York: Longmans, Green 

0.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Nicholas P. Gilman, author of “ Profit-Shar- 

ing between Employer and Employee,” has in prepara- 
tion a new volume to be entitled “Socialism and the 
American Spirit.” 
_ Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber, the famous humor- 
ist and poet, widely known as Mrs. Partington,” died 
on November 23 of heart disease at his home in Chel- 
sea, Mass. He was born in Portsmouth, N. H., on 
July 12, 1814. 

—Miss Wickham, the well-known student and inter- 
preter of English literature, especially in the instance 
of Browning’s verse, will continue her work in the way 
of class instruction in literature and private elocution- 
ary tuition this autumn and winter in this city. Miss 
Wickham has entirely recovered her health. 

—Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Reminiscences ” of 
her late husband, which she is now writing, has been 
purchased by “ The Ladies’ Home Journal” of Phila- 
delphia, and the articles will shortly begin in that 

riodical. The series will have for its title “ Mr. 

eecher as | Knew Him,” and will cover the entire 
period of his fifty-seven years of married life. 

—A paper read last spring before the New York 
Historical Society by Mr. George W. W. Houghton on 
the “Coaches of Colonial New York ” has been printed 
in pamphlet form by the Hab Publishing Company. It 
has a decided antiquarian and historical interest, is 
illustrated, and is lively and entertaining in style. Both 
in matter and manner it was well worth preserving in 
this form. 

—A very companionable little book is the “ Pocket 
Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Robert Browning,,’ which bears the imprint of Smith, 
Elder & Co., of London, and comes to us from Messrs. 
Seribner & Welford (New York). This neatly printed 
little book is devoted entirely to Browning’s lyrical 
work, but it succeeds in bringing within a small com- 
pass the very heart of Browning’s poetry. 

—Mr. James Russell Lowell has, says the “ Critic,” 
canceled his engagement to deliver a course of six 
lectures on the “Olid English Dramatists,” under the 
direction of the University of Pennsylvania. While 
his health is greatly improved, and he is able to exer- 
cise the pleasures of hospitality to his friends at Elm- 
wood, as well as to take walks out-of-doors, the strain 
and exposure of delivering a course of lectures in mid- 
winter away from home is considered too great for him 
to undergo. 

—The American edition of the much-talked-of 
“Talleyrand Memoirs” is to be published in this coun- 
try by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, simultaneously 
with their issue in Paris and in London. The work is 
to be complete in five volumes, the first of which is ex- 
pected to be in readiness early in the new year, the 
others following at intervals of a few weeks. As pre- 
viously announced, a specimen chapter from each vol- 
ume is to appear in the “Century” magazine in ad- 
vance of the publication of the complete volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN ALDEN. 
Schmauk, Theodore E. The Voice in Speech and Song. 
75 ets. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON, 
Tead, Louise O. Sunday-School Primary Teachers’ Man- 
ual. 35 cts. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, BOSTON. 
Cordner, Elizabeth P. Christmas Stories and March Violets. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, 
Richards, Laura E. Captain January. 50 ets. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Molesworth, Mrs. The Story of a Spring Morning. $1.50, 
Giberne. Agnes. Nigel Browning. $1.50. 

Meade, L. I. ‘The Beresford Prize. $1.50. 
O'Reilly, Mrs. Hurstleigh Dene. $1.50. 

Oman, C. W.C. A History of Greece. $1.50. 
PUBLICATION AGENCY JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Willoughby, Westel W. ‘The Supreme Court of the United 

States. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Willoughby. Westel W. Supreme Court of the United 
States. $1.25. 
Jastrow, M., Ph.D. A Dictionary of the Targumim, The 
Talmnd, ete. Part lY. $2. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 
Douglas, George C. M., D.D. Six Intermediate Minor 
Prophets. 60 cts. 
Walker. the Rev. Norman L., D.D. Church Standing of 
Children. 25 cts. 
STANDARD PUBLISHING ©O., CINCINNATI. 
Hardin, J. H. Badsof Hope. $1.50, 
Gilbert, A. N. Standard Eclectic Commentary. $1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
Wace, Henry, D.V. Some Central Points of Our Lord’s 
Ministry. $1.75. 
Tidball, Thomas A., D.D. Christ in the New Testament. 
1.25. 
Lightfoot, J. B.. D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Sermons. $1. 
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ReLicious News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
ORDER LEAGUE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


meeting of the International Law and 
Order League in Pittsburg, Pa., could hardly 
be called a convention. It was more a conference 
of leaders to compare methods of work than an 
assembly of delegates to legislate and debate. It 
clearly revealed two facts that it may be well to 
emphasize. The first is that there is not that 
coherency or uniformity in the work of the Leagues 
in the United States that there ought to be. The 
bonds uniting the several Leagues are not very 
strong ; the National and International organization 
is not very perfect, and this, not because there are 
not good reasons enough why there should be united 
action, nor because the present officials of the In- 
ternational League have not done their duty, but 
because financial provision has not been made for 
the support of a secretary who can give his entire 
time and ability to the work of perfecting the or- 
ganization. 

The second fact is that, notwithstanding the 
variety of methods adopted by the many Leagues 
and the laek of uniformity and aggressive concerted 
action, nevertheless a wonderful revolution has 
been wrought in localities where they have worked, 
and they have secured an abiding place in the es- 
teem of the best men of theland. When such men 
as Phillips Brooks, John Sherman, William M. 
Evarts, Secretary Windom. the editor of The 
Christian Union, Francis Wayland, and Noah 
Davis send letters to a convention sincerely re- 
gretting their inability to be present, and expressing 
their thorough sympathy with the objects and re- 
sults of the Law and Order League's work, and 
when so busy a man as Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
is willing to give five days of his valuable time to 
participate in the deliberations of the annual conven- 
tion, then there must be virtue in the movement. 

While it is true that exceedingly creditable work 
has been done by the Leagues in tae United States, 
and their interests were well represented in the 
Convention, it must be conceded that they made no 
such showing in their reports as did the Leagues of 
Canada, nor did their delegation provide as many 
valuable suggestions as came from the Canadian 
delegates. 

Especially valuable was the address of Mr. F. S. 
Spence, of Toronto, Secretary of the Dominion Tem- 
perance Alliance, and the following facts stated by 
him are well worth considering, contrary though 
they may be to our conceptions of Canadian affairs 
and the relative rank of the two nations in their 
success in dealing with crime. 

Cardinal Taschereau and the Catholic clergy of 
the Dominion enter most enthusiastically into the 
support of the Leagues and the adoption and en- 
forcement of the Scott law. The consumption of 
liquor in Canada is but four gallons per capita. 
The province of Ontario fifteen years ago had 
6,185 licensed places for the sale of liquor. To-day 
it has but 3,560. Fifteen years ago Toronto had 
530 licenses. To-day it has 215. All judges in 
Canada are appointed by the executive power, 
and are not elected by popular vote, hence they 
retain office during good behavior, are not subject 
to popular clamor and liable to temptation, and 
they conserve the interests of law and order by their 
decisions. Men in the retail liqaor business in 
Canada are ineligible for municipal office. An 
absolutely secret ballot system makes it possible 
for the people to wield their influence for right 
without detection or fear of punishment. Women 
possessing certain qualifications vote in municipal 
elections, and to the number of five thousand in the 
city of Toronto, and always vote on the side of 
law and order. Canadian cities have not the 
“slam ” vote to contend with, for the ignorant, 
depraved foreigner is not handed a ballot and 
made a citizen immediately upon arrival, as in this 
country. ‘The vote of the laboring men of Canada 
is invariably cast in favor of law and order, and the 
preservation of Sunday as a day of rest. The good 
people of the community have got in the habit of 
asserting themselves, and they rule. Fifty per 
cent. of the Ontario Legislature are total abstain- 
ers, and an “ open ” bar would not be tolerated in the 
legislative halls. Inspector Archibald, head of the 
police department of Toronto, who was present at the 
Convention and won the admiration of all by his 
bearing, his sincerity, and his admirable statement 
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of the principles which have governed him through 
his twenty-five years of life as head of the To- 
ronto police force, is a class leader in a Methodist 
church, and many of his chief officers are equally 
prominent in church and Sunday-school work. 
All criminal law is Dominion law, not provincial, 
hence Sunday observance is national. There is not 
a Sunday newspaper published in the Dominion. 
Gambling houses and houses of ill fame are sup- 
pressed by the enforcement of national law. Con- 
trol of the liquor traffic is, however, left to the pro- 
vincial authorities. In the province of Ontario 
only a certain number of licenses can be granted— 
the number determined by population. No liquor 
is sold on Sunday (literally) ; saloons are closed by 
7 p. M. Saturday, and not opened until 6 A. m. 
Monday; the same being true of election days. 
Liquors cannot be legally sold in parks, pleasure 
grounds, or at exhibitions, industrial or otherwise. 
Licenses are not granted to clubs, and every mem- 
ber of any club in which liquor is sold is liable to 
punishment. A hotel proprietor leasing his house 
and license becomes liable for everything happening 
in the house. Tne purchaser, as well as the seller 
of liquor illegally sold, is liable to punishment. 
Liquor cannot be legally sold on any steamboat. 
An applicant for a license in a town having no 
liquor shop must secure the signatures of a majority 
of the electors in the town before it will be granted. 
Toronto has a police magistrate who gives the State, 
not the prisoner, the benefit of the doubt where 
mere technicalities are interposed and there is a 
disposition to prevent swift settlement of the case, 
and allows higher courts to settle knotty points of 
law. 

The Dominion Government is preparing to 
test a new plan for treating confirmed drunkards, 
“rounders” in the courts. “One dollar and costs,” 
“Thirty days,” have failed in Canada as in the 
United States. The plan is this. On the fourth 
appearance of the victim before the magistrate, he 
or she will be committed to an Industrial Reform- 
atory for six months. There the inmate will be 
compelled to work, to abstain from liquor, and to 
undergo a “toning up” of his physical and moral 
system. If, after a return to the world, he comes 
before the magistrate again, he will have a year’s 
treatment in the Industrial Reformatory, and so 
on, each appearance before the magistrate involv- 
ing a six months’ increase in the time of treatment, 
until two years is reached. What is to be done 
then Mr. Spence failed to say. The point is this: 
Canada is tired of paying enormous bills for the 
arrest, conviction, and confinement of habitual 
drunkards. She proposes in the future to treat 
them scientifically, and as diseased, dangerous 
classes, to be separated from other men, reformed 
if possible; if not, then forcibly kept from that 
which contributes to their disease and makes them 
a drain upon the purses of the taxpayers. 

Fortunately, there is no barrier to reciprocity of 
ideas between Canada and the United States, and 
the many admirable suggestions in the above briefly 
enumerated points ought to be made a part of our 
legislation, and the sooner the better. 

Space fails to allow more than a mention of the 
admirable address of Major Bond, of Montreal, 
who told of the harmonious action of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in that city in the en- 
forcement of law; of the learned, trenchant expo- 
sition of “ The Executive Power and Its Duty in 
the Enforcement of Laws,” by Hon. C. C. Bonney, 
of Chicago; or of the scholarly, patriotic, and 
taking addresses of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who 
pleaded for adherence to the ideals of our fathers, 
and cited approvingly James Russell Lowell’s reply 
to Guizot, who asked, “ How long will the American 
Republic last?” “Just so long as its people 
adhere to the principles and ideals of its founders,” 
replied Mr. Lowell. 

Major Bond, of Montreal, told your correspond- 
ent something about Inspector Byrnes, of New 
York, which reflects credit upon him and is also 
interesting because of its tribute to the value of 
religion. Major Bond was consulting with Inspect- 
or Byrnes about securing detectives for use by 
the Montreal Law and Order League in its cam- 
paign. Major Bond described the difficulty of 
securing trustworthy men, men who could not be 
bought off, could not be drugged. “ Yes,” said 
Inspector Byrnes, “you want men who never 
drink, for then they can’t possibly be drugged ; 
and you want religious men, because they will 
dare everything, do anything, resist all temp- 
tation, and do what they are engaged to do, 
because it is their duty to, because they conscien- 
tiously believe it is right.” . P. M. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society 
was held last week Tuesday in this city. These 
officers were elected : President, William A. Booth ; 
Secretary, George 5. Coe; Trustees, William A. 
Booth, Robert J. Livingston, D. Willis James, Douglas 
Robinson, Jr., and Gustav E. Kissel. The Treasurer’s 
report shows that the receipts for the past year have 
been $366,998 26, and the expenditures $362,007.56, 
leaving a balance of $4,990.70. During the past year 
$5,000 was received from Mrs. William Waldorf 
Astor for the endowment of a cottage at the Summer 
House at Bath Beach. The Jones Memorial Industrial 
School House, 405 to 419 East Seventy-Third Street, 
has been furnished and paid for by James H. Jones, 
who has provided $50,000 for its maintenance. The 
Sixth Street School building, 630 East Sixth Street, 
the gift of Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, and “ The 
Henrietta’’ School], 215 East Twenty-first Street, 
given by a gentlemen whose name is withheld, are 
now completed and occupied. Since the Society’s 
establishment over 75,(00 children have been placed 
in homes in the West and South. In the day and night 
industrial schools 139 teachers are employed, and 
some 10,464 children reached annually. 

—A conference on the past, present, and future of 
Israel, in which Jews and Christians participated, took 
place in the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Chi- 
cago. Addresses were delivered by well-known Jews 
and Christians. The object of the conference is to give 
information and promote a spirit of inquiry on the 
basis of mutual kindness between Jews and Christians. 
The Rev. Edward H. Goodwin, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, delivered an address upon “ The 
Attitude of Nations and of Christian People Toward 
the Jews.” He was followed by the Rev. Dr. B. Fel- 
senthal, rabbi, who spoke on “ Why Israelites do not 
accept Jesus as their Messiah.” e Rev. Dr. E. G. 
Hirsch spoke on “ The ee Condition of the Jews 
To-Day and their Attitude Toward Christianity.” 

—The Society for the Home Study of Holy Script- 
ure and Church History will open its library at 9 Uni- 
versity Place, this city, on December 1, 1890. The 
hours will be from two to five o’clock daily. This 
library has been selected with great care, and now num- 
bers about one thousand volumes of the best Biblical 
and theological works, including many which are out 
of print and very choice. Fully half of the works are 
unobtainable in our largest public libraries. 

—Park Street Church, Boston, has unanimously 
extended a call to the Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Virgin, 
of New York, to become its pastor, as the successor of 
Dr. Gregg, who will go to the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in Brooklyn. It is understood that 

. Virgin will accept the call. 

—At the November meeting of the Congregational 
Club of Minnesota, papers were read giving reminis- 
cences of the War of the Rebellion: one by General 


‘Sanborn, of St. Paul, on the Military Campaign in 


Missouri in 1864, the other by Major Norton, of Min- 
neapolis, on the Operations of the Army of the Cum- 
berland. These addresses were followed by brief talks 
by members of the Club who had served in the war. 
It was evident that these recollections of the stirring 
events of twenty-five years ago have not lost their in- 
terest. 

—The Decennial Celebration of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor will occur in Po d, 
Me., on February 2, 3,and 4, 1891. Elaborate arrange- 
ments are being made for this occasion, and it is 
expected that the meetings will be of great interest. 
Certainly it will be one of the largest and most enthusi- 
astic religious convocations ever held in New England. 
The programme will cover the history of the move- 
ment, essential features of the society work, and 
discussion of all practical topics in connection there- 
with. The best speakers of the leading denominations 
will be secured. 

—John Watrus Beckwith, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Georgia, died on November 23, 
at Atlanta. Bishop Beckwith was born in Raleigh, 
N.C., in 1831, and was graduated at ogame | College, 
Hartford, in 1852. His first church work was at 
Wadesborough, N.C., but soon he moved to Anne 
Arundel County, in Maryland, where he remained until 
the outbreak of the war. After a short rectorship in 
Mississippi he removed to Alabama, where he became 
rector of Trinity Church in Demopolis. At the close 
of the war he became rector of Trinity Church, New 
Orleans, and while there he was elected Bishop of the 
Diocese of Georgia. 


PROOF WANTED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
In an address before the Union Theological Semi- 
nary by the Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 


some remarks were made about Bishop Butler and his 


works which ought vot to pass unquestioned. The fol- 
lowing is one of them: “Is it possible for one who 
must believe with certainty, if he is to believe at all, 
to believe on probable evidence? This question so 
affected Butler that he became ever higher and more 
high in his church notion, until at the end of his life he 
was charged with squinting at Rome.” 

Will Dr. Fairbairn prove this? The words will be 
found on page 562 of The Christian Union. 

SYLVESTER CLARKE, 
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DECEMBER 4, 1890. 
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Thomas Nelson Sons Holiday Gift Books 


GENUINE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


“THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE BIBLE PUBLISHED.” 


THE 6. 5S. TEACHER'S EDITION. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Be Sure the Title Page Reads the Same as the Accompanying Page in Miniature. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


‘TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES, AND WITH THE FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED, 
BY HIS MAJESTYS GPECIAL COMMAND. 


Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. D.D. 
Says, October, 1890: 


Rev. J. BUCKLEY, D.D., 
Epiror Christian Advoca‘e, 
October, 1890: 


Rev. WH. P. STOWE, D.D., 
Chicago, Uclober 22, 1890: 


Rev. Dr. HURUSUT, 
Epiror S. S. Magazine, etc., 
Octuber, 1890: 


APPOINTED TO BE BEAD IN CHURCHES. 


OXFORD: 

PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON. HENRY FROWDE, 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER. | 

New Yorx. 33, Easr Sracer. 


(Cxreno Somes, No. 


It pays every Bible student to 
apt of a book that is in constant use the oben! is always the cheapest. 


that volume occupy 350 pages, and embrace a whole library of Lib 
think of an additional table or index that is need 
be hard to omit ap 
help, may become a 


OVER 100 STYLES AT PRICHS FROM $1.25 TO 


Do Not be Misled into Purchasing Reprints for Genuine. 


PRACTICAL TESTS 


DEMONSTRATING THE SUPERIORITY OF THE GENUINE “OXFORD’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


‘* During my recent journeyings in Palestine [ found the ‘Oxford’ Teachers’ Bible helpful, 
accurate, and indispensable. 


“* This is the most complete work for its purpose within our knowledge. . 
Webster's Dictio 
the world, through t 
from home, a library 1 in itself, seldom leaving any additional help to be desired.”’ 


a used a copy of your Bourgeois Edition of the ‘Oxford’ Teachers’ Bible for about 
two years, 
and substantial binding, it has no superior in the market.’ 


With a copy of 
one could prepare discourses fresh, original, in any part of 
It is our constant companion when absent 


and this book 


e whole course of a life-time. 


am frank to say that for size and clearness of type, for valuable help, and elegant 


ossess the best copy of the sacred word that can be obtained ; 
‘The Oxford Teachers’ Bible 
The Helps at the end of 
al intormation. One cannot 
ed to make the work complete, and yet it would 
Whoever obtains this book uses it, even with no other 


erfect as to leave but litule for future printers to improve a, 
ic 


from the list. 
ible scholar.’’ 


CHRISTMAS GEMS IN COLORS. 


SWEET SOLITUDE. Poetical selections, 
beautifully printed in monotints, small 4to, 
handsomely designed cover in colors, 50 cents. 


SEA BREEZES. Selections from Procter, 
Baylies, Crabbe, etc., beautifully illustrated in 
colors, oblong, illuminated cover, 50 cents. 


for Children, monotint illustrations. 
cover in colors, 25 cents. 


16mo, fancy 


COUNTRY BREEZES. Selections from Shelley, 
Keats, etc., beautifully illustrated in colors, oblong illum- 
inated cover, 50 cents. (Uniform with Sea Breezes.) 


LUCY GREY. Beautifully illustrated in monotints, 
l6mo, fancy cover in colors, 25 cents. (Unijorm with 
True Hearts.) 


WHERE FANCY DWELLS. [Poetical Selections 
beautifully printed in monotints, small 4to, handsomely 
designed cover in colors, 3) cents. (Uniform with Sweet 

Solitude.) 


A WREATH OF HOPE (Wreath 
Shape). Poetical Selections with beauti- 
fully designed flower groups, floral cover, 12 pages, 15 cents. 


A WREATH OF LOVE (Wreath Shape). Poetical Selections ‘| 
with beautifully designed flower groups, floral cover, 12 pages, 
15 cents. 


THE CROSS BEARERS (Harp Shape). Poetical Selections, il- 
lustrated in tints and monochrome, fancy cover, 12 pages, 25 cents. 


A WREATH OF FRIENDSHIP (Wreath Shape). 


Poetical 
Selections with beautifully designed flower groups, floral cover, 12 
pages, 15 cents. 


NATURE’S WHISPERINGS. Quotations from Burns, Brown- 
ing, Byron, Shelley, ete., beautifully illustrated in colors and 
monochrome, with twelve original designs of the flowers of each 
month. Illuminated board covers, 70 cents. 


A DAINTY 


THE MARVELOUS FINGER NEW TESTAMENT. The Greatest Novelty Ever made in Testaments. 
nding about three-quarters of an ounce 
of an inch in thickness, yet it contains 552 S pages (the whole of the New Testament), in a type which, 


ties of the famous “ Oxford India Paper,” and weighs in limp bi 


Five styles. At prices from 85 cents to $3.00 


Juvenile Presentation Books. 


R. M. BALLANTINE’S NEW BOOK. 
Charlie to the Rescue. A Tale of the Sea and the Rockies. Illustrated. 
extra, covers in colors and gold, $1.50. 
The Land Where Jesus Christ Lived. A Book for the Young. By Hester 
Doveiass. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Pictures of the Childhood of Jesus. A Series of Exquisite Pictures printed in the 
highest style of chromo-lithography. 4to, paper covers, 50 cents. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “ FAVORITE” SERIES. 


Favorite Book of Fables (The). Containing: The Cock and the Jewel—The Wolf 
and the Lamb—The Fox and the Lion— Hercules and the Carter—The Fox and the 
Goat—The Stag in the Ox-stall—The Vain Jackdaw—The Dog and the Shadow— The 
Eagle and the Koa The Crow and the Pitcher, etc. With numerous illustrations. 16mo, 
illuminated cover, boards, 50 cents. 


DARWIN’S JOURNAL. New Edition. 


12mo, cloth 


“ The most delightful of all Mr. Darwin's works. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE a HEBRIDES. With notices of the progress of the mission. 


New Hebrides,”’ ete. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.7 


“ In this book fresh light from the New TS Scripture all more or less obscure. 


heathen and Ubristian, and a statement of the progress of the mission.”’ 


Journal of Researches into the Natural of 
the World, under the command of = Fitz Roy, R.N. By Cuarues Darwin, M.A., F.RS. 
- In many respects it exhibits Darwin at his best. . 


This wonderful specimen of printing and binding exhibits the proper- 
is only one inch in width, three and a half inches in length, and one-third 
though necessarily minute, is yet clear, distinct, and perfectly legible. 


of Central Africa. Showing the Route and Discoveries of Stanley's 
xpedition. ByJ.G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 16 by 12 inches. 15 cents. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


Sea and Its Wonders (The). A companion volume to “ The World by -.. ene - 
By M. and E. Kixsy. Beautifully illustrated. Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.7 
“A book for fhe yous g. not ~~} scientific, but giving in a conversational style much varied informa- 
tion regarding the sea, its plants and living inhabitants, with all sorts of Ulustrative engravings."’ 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
A Complete History from Roman Times té the Present Day. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


cow plete, history. A treasure for the multitude coveteous 
fuli of affairs to contain voluminous historic al detaus."’—J/ournal 


New Hand-Ma 
Emin Relief 


Empire (The). Profusely 
illustrated. 


** A marvelous specimen of compressed 
of ) whose heads are too 
0 uc 


Summer Suns in the Far West. A Holiday pon Dg to the Pacific Slope. By W. G. 
Buarkre, D.D., LL.D. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 80 cents 


the Countries Visited during the eee of H.M.S. ** Beagle’ Round 
ly illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, $2. 
have here before he was a Darwinian.’’— The Duke in the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. Jonny Lyoeuss, D.D., F.R.G.S., author of “In the 


. Bketches of Natural nee customs of the natives, short native biographies, 


NEWT SUNDAY -SCHOOL BOOES. 


author of Harold’s Bride,” 


Beyond the Black Waters. A Tale. By A. L. O. E., 
12mo, cloth 


** Driven into Exile,’’ ** Piotures of St. Peter in an English Home,”’ ete. 
extra, $1.00. 

Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta ye & Newly Illustrated Edition. With 60 
illustrations. vo, cloth extra, red edges, $1.75. 

Follow the Right. A Tale for Boys. By G.E. Wyatt, author of “ Archie Digby,” 
‘** Lionel Harcourt,’’ Harry Bertram,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

Dora’s Dollis’ House. A Story forthe Young. By the Hon. Mrs. Greswne, author of 

“The Grey House on the Hill,” Angels’ Wings,’’ The Phantom Picture,”’ 

“* Alda’s Leap,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


NEW BOOK ON THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 
Apples of Gold on Salvers of Silver. Scripture ~~ of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. By the Rev. A. B. Mackay. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.25 


Dorothy Arden. A story of ore and France two hundred years ago. By J. M. 
CALLWELL. 8vo, cloth extra, $1. 
Jack and His Ostrich. An rw Story. By Eveanor Srrepper. 12mo, cloth 


extra, 60 cents. 
Lost Ring (The). A Romance of Scottish History in the Days of King James and 
Andrew Melville. vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
Madge Hilton (The Story of); or, Left to Themselves. By Aanes C, Marrianp. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 
** The tale is pleasantly and naturally written. jo shows that the author possesses a real insight into 
juvenile nature and ways of thought and action.”’ ottish Leader. 
Smitten and Slain. A 19th Century seme of Life in China. By A. V. V, 
extra, $1.00. 


12mo, 


um traffic” in China. and the responsibility of the 
character. 


For sate by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 33 East Seventeenth Street, Union Square, New York. 
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HERE 1S SOMETHING FOR EVERY ONE IN THE FAMILY 


FRESH, APT, 


INTERESTING. 


You cannot afford to pass by this List. It contains just what you want. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


PRESIDENTS 
THEIR 
WIVES 
CHILDRENGS. 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS.,. 
THEIR WIVES AND CHILDREN. 


From Washington to Jackson. By Harriet TAY- 
Lor Urtox. One bundred and fifty portraits, 
pictures, and autograph letters 4to, gold cloth, 
21.00; haif calf, $5.00; full morocco, $8.00. 

The only work of the kind in which any attempt 
has been made to trace the history of the descend- 
ents of the American Presidents, or to give any pict- 
ure of the fireside life in the White House. 


A valuable contribution to the history of the Unite: 
States. > 


THE POET’S YEAR. 
Edited by Oscar Fay ApAMs. Oblongd4to. 15" 
illustrations, of which 2> are full-page drawings 
by Chaloner. Beautifully bound in gold cloth, 
$5.00 ; morocco, $10.00. 

A sumptuous presentation of poems on nature, 
selected from the most famous poets of all times. 
The most valuable and attractive gift-vbook of the 
season. 


MELODIES FROM NATURE. 


By WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH. Illustrated with full 
page photogravures of famous scenes in the 
beautiful Lake Country, and with 60 dainty text 
pictures by Barnes. 4to, cloth, #5.00; full mo- 
rocco, 88.0. 
Some of the poet’s choicest gems of thought, in 
rich and appropriate setting. 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 


With 14 exquisite photogravures, in various 
tones, from original designs, by W. L. TayLor. 
4to, cloth, $6.00. 


The illustrations are exquisite embodiments of the 
chivalry and religious devotion of the poem. 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME, 


Selected and arranged by ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00; leather, $3.00. 


One of those books that appeal to everybody with 
aheart. The simplest, sweetest and tenderest of all 
the poet’s songs upon this theme, chosen frem the 
authors of all times. 


POETS’ HOMES 


By R H. STODDARD, ARTHUR GILMAN, and others. 
8vo, two volumes in one. Cloth, plain, #2 00; 
gilt edges, $:.50. Illustrated with portraits an 
view~ of the homes. 


BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 illustrations, including 
over 40 original full-page pictures of scenes in 
the Adirondacks. 4to, cloth, $2.25"; boards, $1.75 
A brilliant story of camp life, picturesque jaunt: 
ings and idyllic days in the heart of the Great W iid. 
erness. The delightful record cf a delightful sum- 
mer. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS. 
By Mary BatTuurst DEANE. 
New edition. Cloth, $1.5v 

“A bright, witty tale of English life that,in its 
originality and naivete, reminds one forcibly of 

Mrs. Burnett’s best.””"— American Hebrew. 

CHUCK PURDY. 

The story of a New York boy. By W. O. Stop- 
DARD, author of * Talking Leaves,” “ Red Mus- 
tang,” ete. 12mo0, $1.25. 
A perfect reproduction of the New York boy of to- 
day ; a live, honest, inquiring boy of the middle 
class® By one of the young people's favorites. 


SWANHILDE, 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
Illustrations by Bridgman. Translated by Carrie 
N. Horwitz. 12mo, $1.50. 
“One of the prettiest, most daintily flustrated 
books of fairy tales published for many a year.”- 
Philadelphia Item. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 
Ry Frances Eaton. Lilustrated by W.L. Taylor. 
4to, cloth, #1.5v. 

A delightful story of adelightful little girl, told by 
the author of “ A Queer Little Princcss.” Quaint, 
original, impetuous and full of noble impulses. 
Dollikins is one of the most charming creations of 
child fiction. 


4to,” illustrated. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 


By MARGARET Srpney. Sequel to “Five Little 
Peppers, and How They Grew.” LUllustrations by 
W.L. Taylor. 12mo, 512 pages, $1.50. 


‘* Margaret Sidney stands side by side with Louisa 
Alcott in pure and wholesome depiction of home 
life among children.”’—Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton. 


| LITTLE HE AND SHE. 


By Grace Dentro LITCHFIELD. 4to, illustrated 
$1.50. 


A natural story of two natural children, the trials 


A popular book, containing descriptive sketches of they had andthe good they unconsciously did. Old 


26 of the best-known American poets; charming 
alike for its variety and appreciative touch. 


OUT OF DOORS WITH TENNYSON. 


Edited with Introduction by ELBRIDGE 8S. Brooks 
Fully illustrated with views of the localities of 
the poems, 4to, $2.50; also cheaper edition. 
One is hardly aware of the many exquisite descrip- 
tions of pastoral scenes in Tennyson’s poetry, until 
he finds them gathered in this delightful volume. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by ELprince 8S. Brooks. Large 4to, 
=. Fully illustrated, $2.50; also cheaper 
edition.. 


The origin, growth, culiar characteristics and 
interesting features of every city of over 200,000 
inhabitants on the globe down to the present time. 


THE SECRET WAY: 
A Lost Tale of Miletus. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LyTTON, Bart. Illustra- 
ted by F. O. Small. 8vo, $3.00; morocco, 35.00. 
“A dream of luxury. one of the marvels of modern 
book-making.”—FPittsburgh Post. 


WARWICK BROOKES’ 
PENCIL PICTURES OF CHILD LIFE, 


With biographical reminiscences by T. Lether- 
brow. 28 exquisite photogravures. Square 12mo, 
in box, #1.25. 
“The slightest of all in mere physical bulk, yet 
the weichtiest in artistic metal is this dainty little 
volume.”’—The Nation. 


SONGS OF FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. 


Compiled by PoRTER. 24mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


A dainty collection of poems, drawi lessons of 
faith, hope and love from the songs of the birds. 
Among the poets represented are MacDonald, W ords- 
worth, Whittier and Keble. 


SPARE-MINUTE SERIES. 


13 volumes 2mo, holiday binding, $1.00 each. 
Wise. brilliant epigrammatic selections from 
famous and popular writers, such as Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Goethe, MacDonald, Gladstone, Beecher, 
Robertson, Cannon Farrar, etc. 


Send for lliustrated Catalogue, free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY,  PUBLISHERs, 


as well as young will find this story charming. 


FINDING BLODGETT. 
The Story of a Boy and HisDog. By GrorGE W. 
HAMILTON. 12mo, $1.00. 
A story of pluck and perseverance; how a boy 
labored for justice and got it. 
THE YOUAG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF HISTORY. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF TRAVEL 
ADVFENTL RE. 

4to, cloth, $2.25; gilt edges, 32.75 per vol. Over 
300 original illustrations. 
These beautiful volumes represent the best work 
of the most popular writers of the day. 


READING UNION LIBRARY. 
By E. E. HALe, Rose G. KINGSLEY, ARTHUR GIL- 
MAN and others. 12 vols., 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.00 each. 
A Boy’s Workshop—How Success is Won—Boys’ 
eroes—Old Ocean—Dovr Yard Folks—Children of 
Jestminster Abbey—Great Composers—Traveiing 
Law School— Pleasant Authors — Magna Charta 
Stories -Our American Artists—American Authors 
for Young People. 


MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. 
By Mary FE. BAMFORD. 4to, $1.25. Nearly 200 
orizinal drawings. 

An outdoor book, giving delicious little accounts 
of strange and familiar creatures. 


Other illustrated Science Stories for Children. 
The Look-About Club—Second Year of the |.ook- 
About Club—My Wonder Story—Overhead—U nder- 
foot—Up Hill and wn Dale—Nelly Mariow in 
W ashington—Lotus Bay—Eyes Right. 


SPLENDID ANNUALS. 
Bound volumes of WIDE AWAKE, $1.50. THE 
PANSY, #1.25. OU LITTLE MEN AND Wo. 
MEN, $1.25 BABYLAND,75 cents. In brilliant 
covers; perfect storehouses of good reading. 


AND 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 


4 


BY 
WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. 
By Wruuts Boyp ALLEN. [lustrated by Bridgman 
and others. 8vo, cloth, $2.2>. 

A dramatic recital of thrilling adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes, of the strange cannibal dwarfs 
and the more strange buried city in the heart of the 
Dark Continent.” 

AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH THE BLUE JACKETS. 
By Lieut. BE. Rwoapes, U. 8. A. Original illus- 
trations by Bridgeman and others. 4to, cloth, 
$2.25; boards, $1.75. 

Life onthe U.S.S Jroquois in her voyage to show 
the “Stars and Stripes”’ in the out-of-the-way places 
of the world; bristling with life and novelty. 

A REAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited by J. A. WILKINSON, at the dictation of the 
survivor, and now for the first time made public. 
12mo, cloth, #1.25. 

A remarkable book, detailing the adventures and 
strance experiences of a company of castaways On a 
Pacific Island. It«utrivals the famous experiences 
of the fictitious Robinson Crusoe, and is strictly true 
from beginning to end. 

FAR WEST SKETCHES. 
By Jessie BENTON FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00. 

“Mrs. Fremont’s tales of adventure can never be 
duplicated between these seas while, the world 
stands.”’—Golden Rule. 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN: 
Adventures in Norway, Sweden and 
Russia. 
HEA M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $2.25; boards 


“A book that for fresh and accurate information 
of the less traveled parts of Europe is without a 
rival.”’"—New York Exraminer. 

THE ICE ZONES. 
The Story of American Exploration in the Arctic 
and Antarctic Oceans. By Prof. J. EK. NouRsgE, 
U.S.N. 8vo, cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 


“ Truly a very wonderful record of persistent cour- 
age, of intelligent enterprise and of heroic achieve- 
ment.’’—Chicago Standard. 


ALL AMONG THE LIGHT-HOUSES, 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. §8vo, illus- 
trated from photographs and Original drawings, 
cloth. 22.25; boards, $1.75. 


THE LIGUT-HOUSE CHILDREN 
ABROAD, 
Companion to the above, same style and price. 
THE FAMILY FLIGHT SERIES. 
B FDWARD FYERETT HALE and Susan HALe. 5 
fuily illustrated, cloth, 82.25; boards, 
France—Spain—Mexico—FEgypt, and Around Home. 
THE GOLDEN WEST AS SEEN 
BY THE RIDGWAY CLUB. 
Svo, ‘llustrated, boards, $1.75 ; cloth, $2.25. 


“ The record of the journey is delightfully written 
and as instructive as the real journey itself.” — Pacific 
Rural Press. 


POPULAR HISTORIES. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 


SOLDIER. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
SAILOR. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN. 


By 8. Brooks. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 each. 

Three of the most important historical books per- 
taining to the history of our country; should be in 
every private, public and school library. 

THE STORY OF THE STATES, 
Edited by S. Baooks. Each volume 
Svo, $1. 

A series of graphic historical narrations by popular 
authors. New York, Ohio, Louisiana, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, now ready; Kentucky nearly ready. 
LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING HIS- 

TORY. 
Edited by ARTHUR Grum4aNn. Each volume i2mo. 
cloth, 21.50. 

History of the American Pecvple—Switzerland— 
MISS YONGE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ HIs. 

TORIES. 
6 vols. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 each. 

Fngland—France—Germany—Greece -- Rome— and 


Bible History 


What shall we give to 
our Boys and Girls? 


There are so many pitfalls in the path toward cyl. 
ture which our boys and girls must tread, so much 
that is really harmful to the growing mind in the mass 
of p riodical literature scattered broadcast over the 
land, that the perplexed parent, desiring only the 
best, relies on what he knows is good, as does the 
anxious mariner on his sheet anchor in a drifting 
storm. 

Such a sheet anchor is the young people’s magazine 
WIDE AWAKE-—a periodical that has stood the tests 
of time, of rivalry, of criticism, and of the fickle 
“ popular taste,” and it stands to-day the acknow!- 
edged leader ofall the young people’s magazines. 

The Christmas number for 1890, greatly enlarge:, 
resplendent in a new form and dress, isa Christmas 
souvenir by itself and will be so esteemed by every 
boy or girl who may be fortunate enough to receive 
it. A copy will be sent post-paid to any address on 
receipt of twenty cents by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


WIDE AWAKE 
for 1891. 


100 illustrated pages 
each month. $2.40 
a year. Among its 
most notable attrac. 
tions will be Five 
LITTLE PEPPERS 
Grown UP, by Mar- 
garet Sidney,which, 
it is safe to say, 
half a million of 
young readers will 
devour in their love 
for the “Pepper” 
family; CAB AND CABOOsE, or the Rise of a 
Railroad Boy, Kirk Munroe’s graphic serial of 
Life behind the Iron Horse ; MarretTtTa’s Goop 
Times, be'ng the true story of alittle Italian 
girl’s experiences in Italy and America. 


OUR GOVERNMENT. 


By Hon. Joun D. Lone. A series of papers for 
preparing boys (and girls) for intelligent citizen- 
ship. 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN, 


By CAROLINE RIMMER. Twelve Illustrated Les- 
sons, with Prizes. 


Besides short stories and practical papers, sketches, 
pictures, poetry and information by Mrs. Geo. Logan, 
Susan Coolidge, Margaret Sidney, Agnes Repplier, 
Henry Bacon, Elbridge S. Brooks, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and other famous authors. 


FOR THE YOUNGER YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE PANSY. 


Edited by the author of the 
Pansy Books. $1.00a year. 
For Sundays and Week days. 
The Pansy fcr 1891 will be 
gy brimful of good things for the 
= boys and girls, and the older 
“4 Emembers of tke family as 
well. It will havea new serial 
by “ Pansy,” called “ Twenty 


Minutes Late,” and a stir. 
ring one by Margaret Sidney, called “The Frisbie 
School;” the Golden Text Stories, under the title of 
“ The Exact Truth, ” willintroduce some very “ real 
folks.” 


OUR LITTLE MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


$1.00 ayear. For Young. 

est Readers at Home and 

tn School. 

A beautiful illustrated 
serial, Gay,” the 
story of some actual chil- 

, dren, will delight the little 


stories, bright little arti- 
cles and poems, all pic. 
torial. 


BABYLAND., 


50 cents a year. 
Baby’s delight, 
Mother’s unfailing 
resource. 


Miss Poulsson’s ser- 
ies, “ Tales froma Toy 
Closet:” and at “ Dot’s 
House,” anotber illus- 
trated seria).will make 
the bright eyes 
sparkle. Nursery 
rhymes, short «tories, 
beautiiul and funny 


pictures, besides. 


Send 15 cents for sample copies of 
all four. Prospectuses ready. 


At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid on receipt of price, by 


- BOSTON. 
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 CHOICB CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Valuable Books, Works of Art, Fine Stationery and Novelties of Every Description at Moderate Prices. 


VICNETTE SERIES. 


The publishers have spared neither pains nor ec- 
pense to render the volumes in this remarkable series 
the most beautiful editsons in existence of the works 
selected for publication. 

“ Lucile.” OWEN Merepira. Llustrated by FRANK 
M. GREGORY. 

“ The Princess and Other Poems.’’ TENNYSON Illus- 
trated by CHARLES HOWARD JOHNSON. 

“ Faust.” Anster’s Translation. Illus- 
trated by Faeperickx J. BosTon. 

“Lalla Rookh.” Moore. Illustrated by THomas 
McILVAINE. 

Each is a remarkably beautiful l2mo volume, most 
profusely illustrated by new halftone engravings, 
after original designs. Many of the illustratious are 
full-page and the remainder are of various sizes and 
oad shaves, and are set in the text in the French 


style. 

Half cloth, full cloth, or orchid binding, $1.50. 

Also in a number of more costly and attractive 
bindiugs, for a full description of which send for 
catalogue. 


A LOYAL LITTLE REO-COAT. 


A +tory of Child-lfe in New York in 178% and 1784. 
by RuTH OGDEN. 

With more than sixty vignette illustrations after 
original desigus by HARRY A. OGDEN, the well-known 
delineator of American life in culonial times. 

Itustrated in a profuse and beautiful manner, 
such as has not been attempted previously in any 
similar book Jor young people. 

One volume, ito, in a most beautiful and unique 
binding ; cloth, with frame inclosing white panel, on 
which appear the figures of the “ Little Red-Coat” 
and a soldier in full uniform, $2.00. 


HANDY VOLUME EDITIONS. 

The following standard works have been added to 
this popular series. A complete list of the volumes 
published pres lously—bearly 2vv in number—can be 
nad by sending for the regular catalogue : 

Select works of Freeman: “ The English Conati- 
tution,” “Select Historical Essays.” < vols. MAR- 
RYAT’S famous taies: “ Midshipman Easy,” “ Jacob 
Faithful,” * Japhet in Search of his Father,” “ Peter 
Simple.” Sold in sets,4 vols. DIcKENs’ Caoristmas 
tales: “Christmas Stories,”’ *‘A Christmas Carol.” 
Sold in sets, 2 vols. “ Tom Jones.”” By HENRY FIELD 
ing. 2vols. “ Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott,” 
vols. “Sermons.” By FaEDERICK W. KOBERTSON. 
4 vols. “Complete Works of Thackeray,” 36 vols. 
“ Poetical Works of Tennyson,” 11 vols. Select 
works of AMELIA B. Epwarps: “ Untrodden Peaks,” 
1 vol.; “ On the Borders of the Black Forest,” 1 vol.; 
“ Up the Nile,” vols. 

idmo. Half cloth, each vol., $1.00. Half calf, each 
vol., #2.00. Half crushed levaut, each vol., $2.25. 


FLORA’S KINCDOM. 


A remarkable novelty in the shape of a handsome 
portfolio, containing i2 sketches of living or per- 
sonified flowers, etc., PAINTED BY HAND IN 
WATER-COLORS, on white, water-color card. 
board of flae quality. Beautifully executed, and 
remarkably low in price for work done by hand 
Tied with white silk cord at top, bottom and sides. 
Size, 7 x & inches. 

Price, each in a neat box, $3.00. 


Two LITTLE TOTS ON THEIR 
WAY THROUCH THE YEAR. 


New verses by JOSEPHINE POLLARD. [Illustrated in 
colors by Mrs. J. PAULINE SUNTER. 

This is a most attractive little volume for little 
people, and describes and illustrates the journey of 
two little tots through the vear. Twelve full-page 
illustrations, each accompanied by a separate page 
with Miss Pollard’s verses printea in connection with 
delicate monotints of landscapes, flowers, etc. 

4to, boards, cloth back, $1.0. 


SEA CHIMES. 


A beautiful collection of poems oa the sea by the 
best authors. 1 volume. oblong ito. Illustrated by 
rix etchings by H Kk. HLANEY. 

Marine or “ etching” binding, with a design show- 
ing a small marine etching, $1.50. 


SOME AMERICAN PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLORS. 


A companion to the remarkably successful collec- 
tion, entitled “ Fac similes of Aquarellies by Ameri- 
can Artists.”’ 

Coilections of water-color paintings by various 
prominent artists have been reproduced in almost 
pcrfect fac-rimile. 

Each one of the reproductions is well worthy of 
framing. and when framed could hardly be distin- 
guished from a water-color 

Text by RipLtey Hircucock, author of “ Etching in 
America,” “ Madonnas by Uld Masters,’ ete., eve. 
Size of page, 15 x 20 inches. 

The oa ng Artists are represented ; 
WiuiamM T. SMEDLEY, Rosina EMMET SHERWOOD, 
Mrs. J. PAULINE SunTER, LEoN Moran, WALTER L. 
PALMER, JAMES M. Barnysiey, J. L. GEROME FERRIS, 
MAUD HUMPHREY. 

The text accompanying each fac-simile is beautt- 
fully printed in connection with a rtrait of the 
artist, and a reproduction of a black-and-white 
sketch by the artist in each case. 

Edition de Luxe. 

First impressious from the original stones, with re- 
marque in colors, and the signature of the artist, in 
each case forming an artist-proof edition. 

In a panel on the front cover is a part of one of the 
fac-similes in colors. 

This edition is strictly limited to 250 copies, each 
of which ts signed and numbered. Frice 8455.vv. 

Regular Edition. 

Kegular impressions, without remarque or artist’s 
signature, $12.50). 

n portfolio, $15.00. 


CoOoD FORM SERIES. 
Two new volumes in this popular series. 
Manners, Good and Bad. 

By the author of “ Good Form Dinners.”’ 

This little book contains a weaith of useful hints 
as to what people ought to avoid in social life. 
Letter Writing, ite Ethics and Etiquetie. 

By the REV. ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 

A thorough treat'se upon the subject by an entirely 
competent authority. 

Each 1 vol., l6émo, cloth. Price, each, 75 cent«. 


XXIV BITS OF SOCIETY VERSE. 


A collection of selections of society verse from 
Dosson, LocKER, LEARNED, PECK, SUCKLING, PRAED, 
and others of the t vst poets of England and America. 
Illustrated by 12 fac-similes of water-color designs 
by H. W. MeVickarR. With portrait of 
and severe! vignette illustrations by various artists. 
ivol..«to Dark or white cloth, $3.00; silk, in a 
box, 84 50. 


THE COOD THINCS OF LIFE. 
SEVENTH SERIES. 


“ The pew volumes for the year 1590 in this popular 
aud successful series of collections of the Dest Lilus- 
tratious, accompanied by witty, humorous and sa- 
tu ica! sayings from the brightest American publica- 
thn of its class.”—Lise. 

1 vol.. oplong ito. Beveled boards, $2.00 

The other numbers of this series can each now be 
had at the same popular price of $2.00 


WATER-COLOR FAC-SIMILES. 


A most remarkable line of these well-executed 
copies, done In a manner that cannot be excelled. 

The following subjects by MAUD HUMPHREY can Se 
had at prices varying from $1.00 to $7.50, according 
to the style of mat, or whether they are prints or 
signed proots: “ Dandelion Time,” “ Little Folk Wide 
Awake,” “ Little Foik in Dreamiand,” and “ Four 
Little Women.” The Publishers also offer fac-simiies 
of water-colors by such well cnown artists as W. T. 
SMEDLEY, W. McVickKaR, PERCY ROSINA 
EMMET SHERWOOD aud J. L. GEROME FERRIS 

There are two humorous subjects, the “ Mokeville 
Tennis Match” aud the “ Mokeville Hunt,” in the 
same style as the poplar “ Mokeville Babies.” 

A fac-simile that will interest all Yale and Harvard 
men is one representing their anaual race on the 
Thames. 


FROM BECINNINGC TO END. 


Comments on the life of Christ, written by ten of 
the most prominent clergymen of America: Dr, 
Jounx Davip Swine, R. HEBER NEwTon, Bisnor 
Newman, Georor C. Lorimer, W. Boyp, 
ARTHUR T. Prernsox, Hiram W. THomas, Josern Covuk 
and T. DeWitt TALMAGE. 

Illustrated by large photogravures after paintings 
by the great artists of the Christian era, including 
Gé: éme, Doré, Da Vinci, Scheffer, Jalabert, Hunt, ete. 

With heavy cloth cover. Size, 18 x 12 inches. In 
abox. 87.50. 


BABY SWEETHEARTS. 


New verses of child life by HELEN Gray Cone. II- 
lustrated by facsimiles of very large sketches in 
colors and in outline by MAUD HUMPHREY, the artist 
of “ Babes of the Nations.” 

A great advance over anytoing of its kind pre- 
viously published. It contains 12 full-page tllustra- 
tions Ly Maup HUMPHREY, iv many colors, represent. 
ing children in picturesque groups or scenes. Fach 
one of these pages is accompanied by @ Separate 
page, with original verses printed iu connection 
with novel outliime sketches of children, flowers, etc., 
by Miss HUMPHREY. 

Large folio (size of page, 11 x 14 inches), boards, 

. With the 24 leaves in an exquisite portfolio, tied 
with large bows of biue silk ribbon, in a box, 34.00. 


Send for New CATALOGUE, containing full descriptions of many Art and HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. Mention TH CaRISTIAN UNION, é f 1 
COLORED PLATES Or & CALENDAR will be sent to any address. Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address (at publishers’ expense) on receipt of advertised 


. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Works of Art, - - - 


“BONNIE LITTLE PEOPLE” AND 
“TINY TODDLERS.” 


Each of these is made up in exactlv the same man 
ner as “ Baby Sweethearts.’ and with only half the 
illustrations. Price, boards, $1.75. 

In portfolio, $2 50. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENCLISH 
AND CERMAN LANCUACES. 


By JAMeEs and C. STOFFEL. 
Thirty-first evition of this standard work. Thor- 
oughly revised and partly rewritten by C. Stoffel 
This dictionary is now ove of the most complete and 
comprehensive, as well as the most scholarly pub- 
lished. Clearly printed, and handsomely and sub- 

stantially bound. 1 vol., large 12mo, $2.50. 


CAMES, MANUALS OF 


Five new volumes by BERKELEY have been added 
to this attractive and popular series, as follows: 

“ Dominoes and Solit. ire,” “ Bezique and C'rib- 
“Kearté and huchre,” Round Games, including 
~Freaer,” * Viegt-et-un,” “ Newmarket,”’ 
“ Rouge-et-Noir,” “ Pope Joan,” “ Speculation,” etc., 
“ Reversi and Go-Bang.” Price, each, 50 cents. 


TWO LOYAL LOVERS. 

By ELISABETH WINTHROP JOHNSON. 
An interesting, clever and well-constructed story of 
war times. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


MACCIE BRADFORD'S SCHOOL- 
MATES. 


A sequel to “ Muggie Bradford's Club.” By JOANNA 
H. MaTHEews, author of “ The Beasie Books,” Illus- 
trated by W. St. Joun HARPER. 

i6mo, attractive cov rs of dark green cloth, 
stamped in black and gold, $1.25. 


CALENDARS FOR 


An unusually attractive line, at prices varying 


from 25 cents to $2.50. Among the most noteworthy 
are the “ McVicar Calendar.”’ with twelve fac-sim.- 
ilies of drawings of society life; “ Sweethearts ” and 


“ Ronnie Babies” calendars, with six fac-srmiles of 
Maup delightful sketches of children : 
Flora’s Calendar,” after designs by LacraC. 
and *“ Cupid’s Culendar,” after designs by Mrs. J. 
PAULINE SUNTER. 

“ Flora’s Calendar” can also be had with copies of 
Miss HILLs’ designs, hand painted in water colors 
on Whatman boards of various delicate tints, 

Among the cheaper calendars is the “ Four Little 
Women Calendar,” a fac-simile of a drawing by 
Maup HUMPHREY, representing four little girls stand- 
ing in a row and emblematic of the different seasons. 
In colors, on heavy cardboare. Cu out m shape and 
scored so that it will stand on any desk conveniently. 
Price, 50 cents. 

(this novelty can be had without dates, but with 
Chrismas Mottoes, as a CHRI- TMAS CARD, or with Birth- 
day Mottoes, a3 a BIRTHDAY CARD. Price, 50 cents, in 
either stvle). 

Other calendars at a low price are the “ Merry 
Months,” with six designs of cupids,ia colors, by 
Mk-. J. PAULINE SUNTER, price, 40 cents, and the 
* New York Calendar,” with illustrations of the im- 
portant buildings and public works of the metrupolis, 
price, 25 cents. 


On receipt of 10 centa, this catalogue and two 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A. C. McCLURG & CQO., CHICAGO. 


The Laurel-Crowned Letters. 


Finely printed and bound. lémo, gilt tops. Per 
volume, cloth. $1.00; half morocco 75. 
This s ries is an effort to make the best letters of 
the four famous masters of epistolary style available 
for the mev and women of to-day, with such intro- 
ductions and notes as may make them thoroughly in- 
telligible. Many will be thankful to the competent 
scholars who have selected the most charming letters 
from the voluminous correspondence of these cele- 
brated personages, and presented them with such 
—epens as to make them easily understood and ap- 
reciated. 
HE BEST LETTERS Of LORD CHESTERFIELD 
Esited, with an Introductory Essay, by Epwaagp 
GILpin JOHNSON. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MONTAGUE. Edi- 
ted,with an Iotroductorv Eesay by Octave [HANET 
THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Kdited, with an Introductory Essay, by Anna B. 
Mc Manon. 
THK BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE BE. 
VIGN E. Edited. with an Introductory Essay, by 
Epwarp P. ANDERSON. 


Henrik Ibsen, 1828-88. 


A Critical Biography. By Jazoar Trans- 
iated from the Nur+egian by M. Parnes, 
translator of B)Srnson’s Sigurd sliembe.”” Por- 
t-aite and illustrations. $1.50. 

** This is by far the most complete aad most edify- 
ing siory of ibsen’s lite that has as yet appeared in 
English. . . . The volume is one that wi'l deeply in- 
terest "he many admirers the poet has won to hia- 
self. It was reeded, and can hardly f:il of a wide 
reading ’’— Saturday Evening Gazetle, Boston. 


Martha Corey. 
A Tale of th« Salem Witcheraft. By Constance 
Gopparp DuBors, l2mo, §! 25. 

The same material drawn upon by Longfellow for 
his “New Eogland Tragedies’’ is here used with 
greater fullness and with no les« historical exactitude. 
The story has for ite background the dark and g'oomy 

ictures of the witcheralt persecution, of which it 
furnishes a thrilling view. It is remarkable for bold 
imagination, wondertully rapid action, and contin- 
ued and absorbing interest. 

Kssays by Francis Bacon. 

Edited, with a Biograpbica) and Critical [atroduc- 
tion and New Notes, by Prof. M. B. AmpsRson. 
Tastefully printed and bound. lémo. cieth, gilt 
top, $1 &); half calf or half morecco, $2.75. | 

The paiustaking and conscious efforts of the edi- 
tor of this new edition of Bacon’s Essays, togeth r 
with its elegance of form, warrant its publishers in 
believing that it will win wide appreciation and popu- 
larity. In its preparation the previous editions and 
the commentaries upon Bacon have been carefully 
examined, errors discovered and corrected, and new 
notes added. 


The Bridge of the Gods. 


A Romance of Indian Oregon. By J. H. Baca, 
M.A. i2mo. §i 25 
This is a masterly and original delineation of Indian 
life. It is a strong story, charged with the element- 
al forces of the human heart. The author postpaye 
ith unusual power the intense, stern piety of t 
ministers of colonial New England, and the straage 
miogling of dignity, superstition, ferocity, and sto- 
icism that characterized the early Indian warriors. 


The Laurel-Crowned Tales. 


l6mo. Giltt ps. Per volume, $1.00. 

** The publishers have shown excellent discrimina- 
tion in their choice of material for their hbrary of 
choice fiction, and they have given the initial vol- 
umes a form that bespeaks the warmest praise.’’— 
Beacon, Boston. 

RASSELAS. By Jonnson. 
ABDALLAH. By Epovagp LABOULAYE. 
RAPHAEL By De LAMAGTINGE. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Gotpsmirs, 
THe EPICUREAN. By Tuomas Moors. 
PICCIOLA. X B. SAInTINE 

her volumes to follow. 


Sweet William. 
By Bouver. $150 With illus- 
trations by Heres acd MARGARET ARMSTRONG. 
This very attractive little volume is unlike any 
other book that can bec: lledto mind. It takes us 
back to medizval times,aod introduces us tothe lords 
and Jadies who'lthen inhabited the splendid castle that 
still looks down from tne heights of Mt. St. Michael, 
on the coast of Normandy It teilethe pathetic story 
we a happy endiag) of a little boy, who, hai he 
‘ved to-day, would have been a genuine Little Lord 
Fauntieroy, aod introduces us also to a genuine 
Littie L Fauntleroy. with whom we cannot help 
falling in love. The illustrations are siogularly 
beautiful and appropriate, and make it altogether 
one of the most attractive juvenile books of the year. 


Savonarola. 
His Life and Times, by LL.D. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Prof. Clark writes io popular style, thoroughly ex- 
plaios the intricate political system of Florence in 
its transition state, and succeeds in giving a well- 
roun ted history of a man whose character wiii always 
be one of the moat interesting in history to study. 


Masterpieces of Foreign Authors 


This series will comprise transacions of the best 
known European writers, presented in compact lémo 
volumes. weil: printed on £ paper, and prettily 
bound. Per volume, cloih, nef, 75 cents; half vellum, 
net, $1.25. 

Now ready. 
DOCTOR ANTONIO. By Rorvint 
THE MORALS AND ANNEKS OF Trt XVII 
CENTURY. SKeing the Characters of La Bruyere, 
Transiated by “rorr. Perr rait. 
Other volumes to follow, 


Odes from the Greek Dramatists 


Translated into LyricéVetres by English Poets 
and Scholars. Edited by Atragp W. 
lémo. Gilttop. Vellum. net, $1.75. 

The success which attended the publication, in m st 
daioty and exquisite style, of Wharton's “ Sappho,”’ 
and Pollard’s edition of Sir Philio Sidney's ** Astro- 
phel and Stelia”’ has justified the preparation and 
publication of this volume as the third in this choice 

beautiful series The editing is of the same care- 
ful and scholarly character as that of the former vol- 
umes. The Greek text is given, ether with the 
best translation which existed or could be procured. 


Notes for Boys. 


(Aod Their Fathers). On Morals, Mind, and Man- 
ners. By An Otp Bor. Wmo. $1.0. 
“It is one of the best books of the sort that we 


have ever seen.’’— Congregationalist ( Boston). 


Upton’s Handbooks on Music. 


THE STANDARD OPERAS 

THE STANDARD ORATORIOB. 
THE STANDARD CANTATAS. 
Tak STANDARD SYMPHONIE}. 


12mo; per vol., $1.50; four volumes in box, $6.00, 


‘Ano invaluable little library to the lovers of 
musie.— School Journal (New York). 

“Like the valuable art han !-books of Mrs. Jameson, 
these volumes con aio a worid of interestiog iaforma- 
tion indispensable to critics and art amateurs.’’— 
Public Opinion ( Washington). 


The Great French Writers. 


MME DE SEVIGNE by G. Borssen. 
GEORGE SAND, by E. Caro 
MONTESQUIEU. by A Sonat. 
VICTOR COUSIN. by Jutes Simon. 
TURGOT. by L Simon. 
THIERS, by Paut pe RemvusarT. 

(Others to follow.) 
Translated by Prof. M. B Aaderson. l2mo; por 

vui., $1 00; half morocco, $2.5). | 


“The French writers’ series are written as only | 
Frenchmen write shorc books; with a clarity and | 
sense of form which leave on the mind a definite and | 
complete impression.’’ Book News ( Philadelphia). | 


MEMORIES By Max 
GRAZIELLA. By LAMARTINE. 
ARI*. PUSHKIN 
MADELEINE. By SANDEAU. 
lémo; per vol., $1.00; four volumes im box §4 00. 
The series of four volumes c mtains rhaps the 
b -st pieces of classic Gicti a which bave nm added 


by tranclation to the EKEuglish language in recent 
years. 


The Surgeon’s Stories. 


OF GUSTAF ADOLF 
Es OF BATTLE AND OF REST. 
OF CHARLES XII. 


OF LINN AUS. 
MES OF ALCHEMY. 

Frvm the Swedish of Prof. Z. Topelias i2mo; 
per vol., 75 cents ; six volumes ia box, $4.50. 


** No such stories can be found in the language. un- 
we except Scotts Novels and Wilson's tales uf 
the Border.”’— Press, ( Philadelphia). 


Tales from Foreign Tongues. | 
| 


Ti 
Tiv 
TiM 
riM 
TiM 
TI 


Biographies of Musicians. 
LIFE OF MOZART 
LIFE OF BERTHOVEN. 
LIFE OF HAYDN 
LIFE OF WAGNER. 
LIFE OF LISZT. 
From the German of Dr Louis Nohl. Per vol. 
$1.00; five volumes ia box, $5 00. 


* A series of bi graphies which ought to be on the 
helves of all iatelig-nt amateurs.’’— Musi- 
cal World. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable. 


A New Handbook for Reaty Reference on Sub- 
— Commonly Omitted from Cyclopedias, 
Jompiled by Hewray F. Reppatst. Royal 
Ha fleather. $3 50. 
“It mast take it« place for the time being as ths 
best work of its kiad in «xistence, particularly as re- 
gards American topics."’— The New York Sun. 


The Book-Lover. 


A Guide to the Bast Realing By James Batp- 
wiy, Ph D. l6mo 0) 
“*The Book-Lover’ is compact with suggestions 
and wi.dom Mail and Express (New York) 


William Shakespeare. 


From the French of Vicros Hvueo. By Paorsssor 
M B Anperson §8vo. $2.00. 

“ This volume is much morethanasiudy of Shake- 
speare All history, all theology, and all philoeophy 
are greeped and handled with titanic force.’’—Zven- 
ing Bulletin ( Philadelphia). 


Music Study in Germany. 


By Amy Fay. Eleventh edi‘ion. $1 % 
** It reads like a no vel.”"’—Nalion (New York). 
“One of the brizhtest we aren. 
. . « full of simple. aad yet sharp aad in- 
tellig -nt sayings corcern nz the wave and tases of 
the Advocate (New York). 


‘Sesame and Lilies. 


By Jounw Rusa. Fioely priuted and bo wd. 
lim, gilt top, 

“Oth editions of this no ave and ar book 
have been printed but an tas*efu lv as this .. 
Of the book it elf it may not be insoportine to sav 
that it shows the author at his b st." The New York 


Heraid 


Russia: Its People and Its 


Literature. 


By Emus, Parpo Bazay. Translated from the 
“pani-h oy Fanny Hate lim: $1 2 
It is acute ia a iatysis, broat sat sagewicus io 
reas wing, appeci:tive of the peculiar qualiti « of 
Russian character, and remarkable f..r a p «-tration 
and aptness of exoression iu literary criticism. '’— 
Congregational: st ( Boston). 


A Short History of Mexico. 


“To thi« work we hove ao atairable examp.- of 
whwt a hist rv eh vald be. . 
sarily be a success ... We predict for it a wide 
readiog."’ Soston Transcripl. 


Familiar Talks on Astronomy. 
With Chapters on Geography and Naviga:ion. 
By Witiam H luo $10 
‘They are aids) pl-aswt that they may 
well attr’ct readers woull be repelled by a vol- 
ume of ere t-r pr-tensioas and more formal style.” 
— The Nation (New York). 


Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A.C. McClure 


& Co., Chicasco. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.5 NEW BOOKS. 


A Christmas Carol. 


By Puicirrs Brooks, D.D. 
** Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas To-night.” 
Quarto, beautifully illustrated in colors, $1.00. 


A Christmas Sermon. 


Books 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of 
Exmoor. R. D. BLackmore, author 
of ** Cradock Nowell,’’ ete. Authorized 
American issue; with new preface spe- 
cially written by the author for this edi- 


ermanent Value. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


In this series 29 volumes have thus far 


| been published, a full list of which will 
| be sent on application. 


The latest issues are: 


By Puiturrs Brooks, == tions The Exmoor Edition, 3 vols.. 16mo, | 
** And all they that heard it wondered at those things Zs $3.75 | XXIX. LOVE POEMS OF 
which were told them by the shepherds.”’ = wenelil THREE CENTURIES. Compiled 
16mo, 32 pages, paper, 25 cents. koigh's by Jesstz 2 vols. $2.00. 

The of World, ture: Valuable wy study sia the poetry of 

10NSs, great num)er of writers.”’—Newar vertiser 
FRA LIPPO LIPPI. A Romance! THE SAYINGS OF 

y = of Florence in the 15th Century. By 

Just Ready. —+ MARGARET VERE FARRINGTON, author POOR RICHARD. Being the Pref- 


12mo, 21 sermons, 582 pages. 
$1.75. 


It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear. 
A Christmas Carol, by Epmunp H. Srars 
D.D. Quarto, beautifully illustrated i 
colors, $1.00. 


The Bampton Lectures, 
1890. 


Modern Criticism : 
lation to the Fourth Gospel. Being the 
Bampton Lectures 1590. By the Ven. 

ENRY WILLIAM WATKINS, M.A D.D.., 
Archdeacon and Canon of ‘Seshenel and 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Durham. 8vo, 540 pages, cloth, $5.00. 


The Wider Hope. 


Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine and 
Literature of a Future. By numerous 
writers, Lay and Clerical: Canon FARRAR, 
the late P rincipal TuLuLocn. the late Rev. 
J. BALDwin Brown, the Very Rev. E. H. 
Prumprre, D.D., Rev. ARTHCR, 


Considered in its Re- | 


Record of the Life and Work 
OF THE 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 


And History of St. George’s Church, New 
York, to the close of his Rectorship. 


Compiled by his Son, C. RockLtanp Tyna. | 


8vo, 682 pages, with illustrations, $3.50. 


(READY NEXT WEER ) 
The Causes of the Soul. 
A Book of Sermons. 
By Dr. Wm. R. Huntinaron, 


Rector of Grace Church, New York. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.75. 


of ** Tales of King Arthur,”’ etc. With 14 
full-page illustrations in photogravure. 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


“Toe story is prettily told, and in the relation 
occasion is taken. prop-rly enough, to display algreat 
deal of lore respecting the Italian renaissance and the 
art of Florence in the middie of the fifteenth century. 
lt makes one of the handsomest volumes of the sea- 
son, and will be we'comed by lovers of beautiful pub- 
lications.””— Philadel phia Telegraph. 


THE TREES OF NORTHEAST- 


ERN AMERICA. By Cuas.S. New- 
HALL. With an Introductory Note by 
Nath. L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D., of Colum- 
bia College. With illustrations made 
from tracings of the leaves of the various 
trees. 8vo, cloth, extra, $2.50. 


“There has long been great 
work, and it has at last been met in this handsome 
volume in a most satisfactory manner. It is a book 
be found im every library.’’— Christian 
a 


HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


need of just sucha 


aces, Proverbs, and Poems of Benjamin 
Franklin, originally printed in Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanacs for 1733-1758. Collected 
and edited by Paut L. Forp. $1.00. 


** Writings highly interesting both in themselves 
and historically and now given ino an attractive and 
convenient form.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


LITERARY GEMS: A series of 


| literary productions, complete in small 
compass, which have been accepted as 
classics of their kind, and which are en- 
titled to the most attractive form that 
can be given to them. h *‘Gem ”’ is 
presented in a separate volume, tastefully 
printed in 42mo, and attractively bound 
in full morocco, gilt top, with a frontis- 
piece in photogravure. Per volume, 75 
| cents. Six volumes, in box, $4.50. 
FIRST SERIES. 

1, —_ GOLD BUG. By Edgar Allan 
Poe RAB AND HIS FRIENDS and 
MARJORIE FLEMING. By John Biown, 
M.D THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 4. THE CULPRIT 


Rev. JAmess H. Riaa, Rev. Hzuny ALLON, Vandyke Editi By E pe | FA Y. By Joseph ~~ Drake. 5. OUR 
D.D. 12mo, 450 pages, cloth, $1.25. : ee! BEST SOCIET Geo William Cur- 
**A mass of material which will certainly prove Christian Socialism. Amicis. Translated from the Italian by tis. 6. SWEETNESS A LIGHT. By 


useful to students of the subject. Here they will 
find a large body of valucble opinion on a topic pe- 
rennially attractive.’’—— G/ol« 


Inspiration and the Bible. 


An Inquiry by Rorerr P. Horton, M.A. 
From Fourth English Edition. 12mo, 270 
pages, $1.25. 

“To write a really fresh book on ‘ Inspiration ’ is a 

reat achievement. And vhis isafresh book Mr. 

orton has that to say which is worth saying. and he 
says it well.”’— Sunday- School Chronicle. 


What and Why. 


What is Socialism? What are its Causes? 
What is its Relation to Christianity? How 
can the Great Social and Economic Changes 
be brought about by 
Methods? By the Rev. W.Spracue. 
With an Appendix containing Bishop West- | 
cott’s Address on Socialism at the Church 
Congress in Hull, England, October 1, 1890. 
lémo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Our new Holiday Catalogue sent free on application. 
For sale at Books'ores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of pr ce, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


ANSUN 0. RANDOLPH 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


Cabinet Edition. By Atrrep Epersxem, M 
Oxon. D.D.,. Ph.D. Au abridged edition of 
* The Life and Times of Jesus the essiah,’’ with 
mt. by Professor W. Sanpay, of Oxford. 
Bmall 8vo. 659 Reece $2: gilt top, $2 2); haif calf 
or morocco, gilt top, $4. Lar ge-paper edition, 
with 24 photo. upvique binding. $7.50. 
** This work mau be quite confidently recommended 
as the very best of the numerous * Lives of Christ,’ be- 
ing at the same time replete with life-like interest. and 
of — highest work of scholarship, and so most trust- 
worthy 
The edition de lure, with illustrations from the 
works of the masters in art, is one of the most beauti- 
ful books of the year. 


UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND, 


By Victor Tissot Translated from the twelfth 
edition by Mrs Wiison. l2mo. Cloth, $1.5"; 
limp cloth, tourists’ edi io: $1.50. 8vo, elegantly 
printed, with 17 photographs, $4 50 


SEND TEN CENTS 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS BUYER, 


A handsome literary annual of 168 pages, a 
taining reviews of all thé recent books, spe- 
cial articles, literary letters from Boston and 

ndon, and numerous other interesting fea- 
tures, including a 


UNIQUE PRIZE OFFER 


that will interest all book-lovers. The num- 
ber contains 


SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


thirty-five of them in colors, and a handsome 
cover printed in three tints. 

The special articles are by 
R. H. STODDARD, HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
HARRIET P. SPOFFORD, NOAH BROOKS, 
J. ASHBY STERRY, W. HAMILTON GIBSON, 


Just and Orderly | 


Caroline Tilton. New, revised edition, 
printed from new plates, with 84 illustra- 
tions, gilt top, $2.25. 


** A charmirg book. . The story of a land ric 
fertile, and pr sperous, which has h-sen reciaim 
from the barren sea.""—New York Tribune. 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN 
THE ARMY OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By the Rev. ALrrep | 
J. Cuurcu, M.A., author of “ To the | 
Lions,”’ ete., ete. 12mo, cloth, with six- 
teen illustrations, printed in colors, $1.25. 


histor cal chara*ters. as well as the imagi- 

asry Be personages. of the st ry are brought before us 
with all the sk:li of a scholar who is perfe*tly famil- 
iar with the histery and literature of the period with 
which he deais.”’— London Spectator. 


Matthew Arnold. 
SECOND SERIES. 

1. THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. B 
Thomas Carlyle. 2. THE KING OF TH 
GOLDEN RIVER. By John Ruskin. 3. 
THE SCLENVE OF HISTORY. By James 
Anthony Fronde. 4. SONNETS FROM 
THE ORTUGUESE, By Elizabeth B. 
ate 5. THESC HOOL FOR SCAN- 
DA By Richard Brindsley Sheridan. 6. 
NO TinING TO WEAR. By William Allen 

utier 


“The Putnams, who are always devising charming 
| surprises in the way of delicate bindings, have just 
issued their ‘Literary Gems,’ which rival the now 
| familiar ‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets’ in daintin: s:.’’— 
Springfield Republican. 

*,* List of illustrated books for young people, cata- 
logue of holiday publications. Catalogue No 7. 0f «ld 
Rare English Books, andeprospectus of the Na- 

| tions and Heroes Series sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New Yor 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, (NOW READY.) 


The well-known Commentary on the Sunday-School Lessons. 
xp'anatory, [llastrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Fuggestive. With Charte. Library References, 


Sugg -stions to Teachers, and Two Finely Colored maps. Price $1 25; 
00. (A very Suerepstate ( hristmas or New Year's Gi 


Mvrocco, Limp, Round Corners, a t. $2 


Interleaved Edition. French 


PELOU BET. 


43 ** one need not wish for a more entertaining quide By Rev De. F. N. and M. A 
ha than this witty, chatty Frenchman, who alternates LAURENCE HUTTON, N. H. DOLE, 
a effective passage 3 of description wath scrape of history. LYMAN ABBOTT, ROSSITER JOHNSON, SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD BOOES. ; 
Rumorovs sketches of the people FRANK R. STOCKTON, MRS. BURTON HARRISON Ctass-Boox and Coutection ; together, $1 depen aceparately, each 
; "0 cents per dczen OMPLETE EUNDAY-PCHOOL RECORD BOOK or use © upe endeuts cretaries, 
with The illustrations are by or Treasurers Price, 3) classes, $1 00; 60 classes, $1.50. ScHoot Lisrary Reorter. Arranged 
ALFRED PARSONS, E. W. KFMBLE, for 50 — cents per 100. QuaRTeRLy ULass Carbs, printed on stiff card- 
+ board, per ailed on receipt of price. 
R R RARRY FENN, W. HAMILTON GIBSON, 
Si PERNATURAL REVELATION pre, A. B. FROST, PELOUBET’S GRADED QUESTION BOOKS. 
«) : n Essay concerning the Basis of the Christian FREDERIC REMINGTON, REGINALD B. BIRCH, For the whole year. Three Grades. Price, 15 cents each. 
7 Faith. By C M. Mgrap, Ph D., D.D. ctures 
on the L. Pp oundation, Princeton Semi- GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 
tion idate the grown W. L. TAYLOR, And other emirent »rtists Superintendents and Teachers. It needs but trial to prove the value of this well-known 
“ “ , dul (TL | 
which a rational faith in Christianity exists.’ To all those "The ety. | Rev. F. N. Peloubet, DD. - - Price, 20 cents a year. 
theoming books, their e Intermediate Quarter! 
R The Children’s Quarterly. By Mrs M.G Kennedy. , 16 
a prove invaluable. It is a complete literary | 8. 8. and Intermediate Teachers’ Edition. By Rev. A F. Schauiiler, D D. Each. »s @ « = 
Thi on Leaves. 100 copies a year; single copies, - - 
Ren A Topical Arrangement and Analysis of all the SENT FREE TO AWY OWE. fife | ewe} Child’s Bible oe chism An outline of Bible history ia simple ian uage. Price. 10 cents each. 
Words Jesus the Christ, the Son of God. re- mas Number is offered free to any one who will send, Songs. Old an Bu and Price, 10 “0 
« in the Testament, se with the request for it, 4R Son the u pole Golden Texts an Facts cover prin n » $2. 
the outext 6mo. ba eather, ubscription to Tae Book Buyer, 189 ws 
ilt top, $1 75 oop the Christmas Numbers of \89' and W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST.; BOSTON. 
more rect ane contact we ris 
.- through his words than is afforded by a general read- Charles Seribner’s Sons, 743-745 Broadway, 4.1. 


ing of the Gospels, and thus to present the divine phi- 
losophy in its integrity.’ 


UNDER THE NURSERY LAMP. 


oa about ths Little Ones. Cloth, gilt edges. 
cents 

ene ms, selected from rather uncommon 
sources, F just the daintiest gift that could be se- 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery U0. 


Guaran 


FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 


“FROST QUEBN AND SANTA CLAUS,” 4 


of ite kind. Will be appreciated and heartily enjoyed by all. 


the bes 
and quickly pre pared and rende 


red by any Sunday-School Price, 30 cents 


of 


by m 


| , to celebrate 


= to for Responsive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service is equal to 
4 2 omplete 4 ete descriptive catalogue sent on app'ica- k most successful written 4 this experienced popular author, and is the best published this season. 
tion. Sai by all booksellers, or;sent by mail by the ade. . 84 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
publishers on receipt of price. by Christmas Annual No. 21, Published a | bright. cheery, 
ae: 38 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. eer CHRISTMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE VOLCES.— 4 Kindergarten Service for Primary Classes 
on Wearing the Sunday-School. Prepared by Mrs. Wisue F. Crarrs. Price, 5 Cents each by mail. 
KINDERG ARTE ont un RECITATI ONS CHRISTMAS-T1 M £.—Eight pages of Selections of appropriate Poetry and 
a rpassed. Prose sent on rece! our cen 
ete. Iinvaluabl h 
pee ers and Send for | A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 
$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 East Ninth St, New York. 


— 
| 
| 
h, 
y be easily . 
‘= 
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LIVING BOOKS For READING or GIVING. 


Murvale Eastman: Christian Socialist; 


or, The Charch of the Golden Lilies. By Atsion 
W. Cloth, $1 50. 


A of interest, drawn largely from 
life. **tothe life;"’ embracing car-drivers and 
strikers, busband and wives, spex ministers. 
youpg women and yourg men in young, love, news- 
paper men and their work—a most interesting 
variety of strong characters, placed in the very midst 
of the practical ** rroblems”’ of the dav; and offer 
ing for their solution the original simplic ty of the 
Gospel Will be published January 7 


** Apart from its interest and power as a story, it 
has awakened thought. . . . There are certain soc 
problems, the question as to the true Christian id idea 
of neighborehip amo: g men, which are now become 
the burning t pics of our day. . Into this hot 
questionir g of the time Mr Tourgee has thrown him- 
s+lf with ail the wholesome fervor of his soul and the | 
full power of his literary genius.”’— The Advance. 


The Story of an Epoch. 


Comprising the famous reries of inte restirg and 
powerful novels, by Ataion W. Tovress, LL D: 


“Hot Pi wehares” (Early Anti-Slavery Senti- | 
ment’; ** Figs and Thistles”’ (A Typical American | 


Career); “A Royal Gentleman” (Master anp 
Slave); A Fool's Errand, by One of the Fools” 
(Reconstruction’; “ Bricks without Straw ( Bcnd- 
age of the Freedman). MWlustrated, $1.50 per vol. 
** John Fax and Other Tales" (The South Without 
the Shadow); “ Black Ice" (A Northern Winter). 
$1.25 per vol. The set, 7 vols., $10.60. 


Spirit and Life. 


Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H. Braproarp, 
D.D. Vellum cloth, $1.00. 


“Opens up a central and to many an unknown 
truth—admirably and unanswerabiv. The Church is 
full of Ephesian Christians, who * have not ro, much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.’ ’’—Zy- 
man Abbott, D.D. 


** Well-nigh unequaled work on his high theme.”*— 
The Golden Rule. 


Unto the Uttermost. 


A Btudy of Red+mptive Influences. By JAmus M. 
lium cloth, $1.00 


** Composed of chapters which are suggestive, full 
of hints, and notable especially for oor spiritual 
exegesis. their inlook into texts, and the discovery 
of the real and deeper meapiog of Scripture. .. . 
More than usually worth reading by the fireside or 
asa means of epiritual quickening in the pastor's 
atudy.’’— Christian Union. 


Beecher’s Norwood. 

A Tale of Village Life ia New England, before and 

during the War. New pepular edition, $1.25. 

“ Embodies more of the high art of fiction than any 
hbali-dozen of the novels of the weet authors of 
the dav. It will bear ta be read an as often 

as D'ckens’ * Dombey’ or * David Copperfield. 
Evening Journal 
Beecher’s Patriotic Addresses in 

America and Eng and, 1°50 to 188 By 

Warp Beecner. Edited, with Biographical Sketch. 

by Howargp (Portraits Garnet cloth (uni- 

form with ** Bermonr.”’ etc.), $2 00. 


These r ow his orte addresses are civigee into three 
| periods: Fre+ dom and Slavery ; Civil War; Develop- 


ment of Civil Liberty They represent ‘the great 


orator at his grea’ est rnd beast. 

* Net mere:y aconotr bution to Mr. Beecher’s biog- 
raphy. or anew and vai/uablie illustration of his power 
as an orator; .. . a contribution to the history of the 
nation at it: most critical period, and a testimony to 
the statecraft of one whom wa esteem aa one of 

mer'ca’s great statesmen.’’— Christian Union (New 

* The contents have been well chosen and well rep- 
resent Mr Beecher’s extraordinary powers as 
vont and his emment services ""— The Nation (New 

ork). 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 
**Bermons,’’ 4 50 pervol. Yale Lectur s 
on Preaching,”’ 3 vole in one, $2.00; * Evolution 
and Religion,”’ $1 50; “ Comforting Thoughts,’ 75 
cents and $1 0: * Beecher as a Humorist,”’ $1.00; 
Royal Truths,”’ $1 25. 


Signs of Promise. 
Discourses in Plymouth Church in 1887-9. By Ly- 
MAN AppotT. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“The Plymouth of shows us that 
God is. and not merely that is words thrill 


the currents of hope of a survey of the 


past and making cr ntect with the unseen future. . 
Strong. helpful, and suggestive, and reveal the true 
prophet.’’— The Critic. New York. 
The Gospel Commentary. 
Chronological life of Christ interwoven from the 
four Evangelists. With 2,400 notes, original and 
selected from 40 authors. By Lyman Assotr and 
J. R. Gumors. M0 pp. Cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


American Version: Revised New Tes- 
tament, and Book of Psalms. 
The former edited by Roswett D. Hircacocs, D.D., 
the latter by Prof. Joan G Lanaine. The two in 
one vol. Cloth, red edges, $1.0. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Free discussions on moral, social, political, relig 
ious, and other current topics. Reported by Amos 
K. Fisas l6émo, vellam cloth, t p. $1 . 


A brainy little volume."’— Providence (AR. 1.) Tele- 
gram. 


“ Attractive to those who wish to be nourished 
through their intelligence rather than through their 
prejudices. ’’— Christian Union (New York). 


“ Oftentimes eloquent and at all times sincere. 


even when the playful humor lies beaming on 
surface, it is a book that wil! carry light and conso a 
tion to many doubting minds ""—New York Times 


Tenants of an Old Farm. 


Dr. Hewny C McCoox’s now famous and fascinat- 
ing Story of Insect Life. scientifically accurate, and 
charmiogin style. Profusely lilustrated, comica!ly 
by DanC Berarp and scientifically by the author 
New popular edition, c oth d-corated, $1 50. 


The, Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the 
Christian Church. 


Hibbert Lectures. By the late Epwin 


Harcu, D.D. Edited by A. M. Fair- 
bairn, D. D. Svo, cloth, $3.75. 


CONTENTS :—Greek Education. Greek and Chris- 
tian Exegesis. Greek and Christian Rhetoric, Ethics, 
Theology. Christianity and Greek Philosophy, etc., 
etc. 


+The Life and Times of Giro- 


Van Dyke’s Southern California Books. 


** Millionaires of a Day: Inside History of the Great 
Southern California Boom,”’ 30 cents and $1.00 
“Southern California: Its Valleys, Hills and 
Streams; Birds, Beasts, and Fishes; Farms, Gar- 
dens, and Climate,"’ $1 50; ** Rifle, Rod, and Gun in | 
California,”’ $150; “The Still Hunter: Treatise | 
on Deer Btalkiog,’’ $2.00. By Tazo. 8. Van Dyas 
“The most competent. accomplished, and level- 
headed historian California ever had. . Besides 


all this he has uncommon powers of description and 
a genuine literary Duptay Wagner 


Sir Philip Sidney. 


His Life and Times. By Mas 8. M. Heway Davis | 


Steel Portrait. New popular edition, $1.25. 
Norway Nights and Russian Days. 


The Record of a Pleaswot Summer Tour. By Mrs 
8 M. Heway Davis. Characteristically ilustrated 
choicely printed and bound, Decorated cloth. 

Face to Face With the Mexicans. 


Seven years’ intercourse with them. 200 origina/ 
illustrations. By Fanny Goocn, Cloth 
$3.50; cloth gilt, $4 25. 


*.* Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


lheA 


“The of Martha,” 
Frank R. Stockton’s Serial. 


Contributions from 


Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, 
and Mr. Whittier. 


Bome heretofore unpublished 


Letters by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 


Mr. Percitvat Lowe. will write a narrative of his 
adventures under the title of 


Noto: an Unexplored Cor- 
ner of Japan. 


The Capture of Louisbourg will be treated in 


A Series of Papers by 
Francis Parkman. 


There will also be Short Stories and Bketches by 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Henry James, Sanan Onne Jewett, Octave THANET. 


TERMS: 94a year in advance, PosTAGE 35 
cents a number. 


Postal No'es and Money are at the risk of the sender, 


and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter to 


Hough ‘on, Mifflin: Co.,Boston 
11 East 17th St, New York. 


ARI GIFT BOOKS. 


By Georos Etsor. This great historic story of Flor- 
entine life is produced in magnificent style with 
SIXTY FINE PHOTOGRAVURE i'lustrstions from pho’o- 
graphs selected by the publishers in Florence. The 

per prerswork, and binding are of the highest art- 
2 vols.. crown 8vo, white vellum, cloth, 
red and gold. gilt teps, $6.00. 

A few copies only remsin unsold of the edition de 
luxe, limited to 250 copies. bound in full vellum, 


vole... $15 00. 


HANS OF ICRLAND, Limited to 500 copies. 


By Vicror Hueco. A new translation bv A. L. Al- 
ger. Itis exquisitely illustrated with etchings, pho- 
tograveres, and half-tone plates from desigus bv em- 


| 


inent French artists. 1 vol., crown 8vo, balf Rox., 


gilt tops, $5 00. 


NIGHT SONG. 


By Cuaties illustrated by Harry Sand- 
am. This song, or poem. is unique from the fact 
that each and eve 7 line suggests a separate picture 
to the artist’s min These illustrations, 16 in num- 
ber, are reproduced by our own celebrated photograv- 
ure process from paintings bv Mr. Sandham, together 
with an eoual number of fine pen- aketches 
accom pap ying text of the song. | vol., royal 
quarto, cloth, $7.50. 


DREAMS OF THE SEA. 


A fine holiday souvenir appropriste alike for old 
and young. consisting of choice selections from the 
most celebrated writers, including Longfellow. Whit- 
tier, etc.. with unique illustrations printed in deli- 
cate tints. An exquisite novelty. combiniog hich 
artistic merit with a fine religious sentiment. | vol., 
oblong quarto (144 x 8 inches), $2.50. 


THE PINE TREE COAST. 


By Samvert Adams author of “ Nooks and 
Corvers of the New England Coast,’’ describes and 
illustrates the unrivalled scenery, quaint outdoor 
life. and romantic story of the more than 2.000 miles 
of Maine seaboard horeugh!v 1 vol., 
os cloth, gilt top. $3 00; half Rox. 


or sale by all Rooksellers. or sent, on re- 
mug of price by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES FOR 1891, 
ON THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST, 
Covering the Entire Period of his Ministry. 


Prepared by REV. ERASTUS BLAEESLEE, Spencer, Mass 


Edited by Prof. 


. BR. HARPER, Yale University. 


These studies are in ses grades. and are intended for use in Sunday-schools and Bible classes. a 4 
Those ready 


are highly recommend-d b 


y many comvetent +e and Sunday-school workers. 


advanced step in Bible oe should seod +tamps for a Prospectus pom AE a pan of the studies Fs the 
year and the first two lessons of each grade. Send for a catalogue ef our publicat 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Sunday School Edition, $1.25, oor now ready. 
STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


GENTS 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


8U ILLUSTRATE 


THE ADVANG on BIBLE 
onders Of Foretola 


for Tiustrated American Pub rtf rd,Ct. 
ulars and Terms Boston or St. C0, a 


MENTION PAPER 


New Photogravure Colleetions. 
Nims & Knight, Publishers, Troy, N.Y. 
Gems of Art from the Metropolitan 


Museum. 

A collection of twelve photogravures from 

the original paintings by Jerome, Vibert. 

Dupre, Bougereau, and others. 

Quarto, 12x14. Printed on Japan Paper. 

Bound in embossed board with photograv- 

ure medallion on side................ $3 00 
Gems of American Art. 

Twelve photogravures from original paint- 

ings by American Artists. 

Quarto, 12x14. Bound in — board 

and tied with ribbon.... . .. 83 00 
Camp Life. 

A series of scenes re resenting camp life in 

the Adirondack woods, from original photo- 

graphs by S. R. Stoddard. 

1 vol., quarto, 10x12, bound in plastic board, 

with iainapase design on cover. .$2 00 
Bits of English Scenery. 

Ten views of English rural life, in and 

about Warwickshire, printed on Japan| 

paper by photogravure process. from orig- 

inal photographs by Dr. J. L. Williams. 

Bound in embossed board, and tied with 

$2 00 
Bits of English Scenery. 2d Series. 

A companion volume to the above. 

Bound in embossed board, and tied with 


The Morning Hour. 


By Atrrep Cave. 


| 


Six photogravures from celebrated paint-_ 


ings. Bound in tinted plastic bristol bord, 

$1 
The Light of the World. 

Six paotegre vures illustrating the life of 

Christ und in tinted plastic board, 

$1 


For sale by Bootsellers. or will be sent, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of the price, by the pu ishers. 


“GOOD LUCK.” 


For Schools. Colleges, etc. 
ued Oct. 15. Price, 60c. 
Practioal and Attractive. 


Best “Christian Life Songs” 


SINGING «Beautiful Songs.” 


“The Trial of Sant Claus” 


Xmas Cantata. Just 
Unique sad Charming! Easy and 
Tasting! Price, 3c. 


The DEPPE EXERCISES.” 


For Piano Marvelous in their 
For Teachers and for Pupils. 
Bend only one-half price f 
above for r+ ~ 
No rags copies. 


lamo Savonarola. 


By Professor PAasquate Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. Portraits and il- 
lustrations in photogravure. New and 
cheaper edition, revised and enlarged. 2 
vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


Four Great Teachers. 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson, and Brown- 
ing. By Josernu Forster. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“Admirable in tone and style, instructive and 
deeply ry—41- bringing out the chief character- 
istics of the men in bold relief.’’"— Hereford Times. 


The Authoritative Work on the Aryans. 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples. 


_A Mannal of Comparative Philology and the 
Earliest Culture. Being the ‘‘ Sprachver- 
und Urgeschichte”’ of Dr. O. 
CHRADER, translated from the Second 
German Edition by F. B. Jevons, M.A.., 
author of a “ History of Te Litera- 
ture.”’ Large 8vo, cloth, $6.7: 


The New 


Or, The Down Grade in Criticism, 


Theology, and Science. By Prof. 
Ronert Warts, of Belfast. 12mo, $2.25. 


Philosophy and Theology. 


Being the first Edinburgh University Gifford 
Lectures. By Jas. Hutcnison Srer- 
LING. 8vo, $5.75. 


Our Father’s Kingdom. 


Lectures on the Lord’s a By Rev. 
Cuas. B. Ross. 12mo, $1.00 


The Scripture Doctrine of 
Sacrifice and Atonement. 


New and revised edi- 
tion. Svo, $4.50. 


Church and State. 


A Historical Handbook. By A. Taytor 
InnES. (New volume Bibie Class Hand- 
hooks.) 12mo, $1.20. 


The Six Intermediate Minor 
Prophets. 
By Principal Dovetas, D.D. (New volume 
Bible Class Handbooks.) 60 cents. 
All previous volumes of Bible Class Hand- 
books on hand. 
Yew volume of Clark’s For: ign Theological Library. 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on 
the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
New edition, with an Introduction by Prof. 
S. R. Driver, D. D., Oxford. Vol. 1 now 
ready. Svo, $3.00. 


All previous volumes of the Theological 
ibrary on hand. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


A Practical Meditation. By the Rev. New- 
MAN Hatu. With Introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. New edition, 
crown Svo, $2.00. 


The Kingdom of God; 


Or, Christ’s Teachings According to 
the Synoptical Gospels. By Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, author of ** The Train- 
ing of the Twelve’ and “The Humilia- 
tion of Christ.”’ 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


The above books for sale by all booksellers. Descrip- 
tive Theological Catalogue sent if desired. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


CH EAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


82,672 Magnificent Holiday Books 


AT OUR PRICE. 
138,672 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
125,876 Magnificent Juveniles, 
AT ANY PRICE. 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., - - New York. 
Three Doors West of Broadway. 


|B eecher|i=: = 


Ff Fords, Howard & Books| 


W. STRAUB & CO., Publishers, 243 State St., Chicago. York 
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O the members of the Grolier 
Club, this memoir of a bygone 
Booklover, Printer, and Man-of- Letters 
is cordially inscribed,” is the dedication 
of Austin Dobson’s “ Memoir of Hor- 
ace Walpole,” which Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Company have just published. 
And if the shades of the departed 
ever revisit the earth, with what satis- 
faction must Walpole regard this book. 


and how keen must be his regrets that 


he cannot take a copy back with him 
to gloat over at his ease! 


Himself a man of letters, how great. 


must be his delight at having the 
foremost writer of the day, in the 
department of the belles lettres, tell 
his story ! 
expense maintained a private press 
from which went forth some twoscore 
issues, a man learned in all the dainty 
points that go to make up the book 
lover's lore, how thorough must be his 
satisfaction as he sees the clear types of 
De Vinne, with every outline distinct on 
the white linen paper of his own coun- 
tryman, Dickinson, or on the yellow, 


parchmen‘-like sheet from that country | 


at his day a terra incognita, Japan. 


We can imagine how he would ex- 


amine the etchings by Percy and Leon 


Moran, how he would carry the book 


to the light that he might distinguish 


more clearly the dainty strokes of the | 
etcher’s needle, and look with greater 
eye to detail at the pen-and-ink draw- | 


ings which occupy the fly-leaves be-. 
tween the chapters. 

For the book is one that will de- 
light the bibliophile’s heart. 


and is not a reprint, as one might 


think, from the author's being an Eng- | 


lishman. ‘The edition is a limited one. 
There are in all but four hundred and 
seventy-nine copies printed for both the 
United States and England. Of these 
four are on vellum, prices for which 
will be furnished on application to the 
publishers ; fifty copies are on Japan 
paper, price $20.00 each ; four hundred 
and twenty-five copies are on Dickin- 
son’s hand-made paper, at $15.00 each. 

An etching by Percy and Leon Moran 
heads each one of the ten chapters in the 
dainty fashion of the best French issues. 
There is, beside, a full-page etching as 
a frontispiece. Between the chapters, 
on a fly-leaf, are pen-and-ink drawings 
by the same artists. The binding is 
simple and appropriate, the leaves 
being uncut and the back unsawed. 

It will thus be noted that in the pro- 
duction of this book a master of the pen 
and a master of the printer’s craft have 
united to produce a perfect volume. 

“Mr. Dobson,” says The Christian 
Union, “touches nothing which he 
does not refine ; common things revea! 
an interior delicacy when his pen deals 
with them. Noman knows better how 
to recall the spell of vanished times, no 
man so lightly and with such apparent 
ease recovers the secret of that for- 
gotten grace. No man is more simple, 
direct, and sound in aim and meth 


A printer, who at his own, 


In the 
first place, it was written at the request 
of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Warne & Co.'s 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


THE “BEDFORD” SHAKSPEARE. Io 
twelve pocket volumes. The daintiest handy- 
volume edition of the great dramatist ever issued 
from the press. In wonderfuliy clear type, with 
borders and initial letters on titie-pages in red. 
Kept in eight distinct styles of binding. from the 
neat cloth binding at $7.50 per set, in cloth case, 
to the mest sumptuous Turkey and Russia, red 
under gold edges, round corners, etc. 

For — descriptions and prices apply to your 
bookselle 
New Illustrated Edition of ** Her Benny.”’ 

HER BENNY. By Srmas K. Hocxtae. L[ilnus- 

trated with 47 original engravings. In medium 8vo, 

gilt, bevelied boards, $2.50. 

Of this touching little story of street life of the 

ou g ina large citv. over seventy thou -and 

ave been sold of the cheaper edition. and th 

thor’s writings are held in such esteem in th, i, 

day-echool and religious world that they have 


reached an aggregate sale of nearly /jalf a million 
copies. 


Fun, Frolic, and Frivolity. 

A LAY OF THE LOVESICK;; or, The Woo- 
ing O't. By W. J. Hopeson. With 16 humor- 
ously colored and tinted page- plates printed by Ed- 
mundi Evans. In oblong 4to, limp cover of artistic 
design. 50 cents. 


A New Birthday Book. 
| FANCIES: PROPHETICAL! POETICAL! NON- 
SENSICAL! 

FORTUNE'S MIRRORS SET IN GEMS. 
By M, Hatrorp. With 12 original illustrations by 
Kate Crauford, artistically printed in colors by Ed- 
mund Evans. In square crown 8vo, French m - 
rocco, limp padded binding, $2 00. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


For Presentation, Sunday School 
Libraries, etc. 


New Book of Adventure. 

BY SEA AND LAND: A Tale of the Blue an 
the Scarlet. By Dr. Gorpon Srasies. With orig. 
inal Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. In large square 
crown 8vo, gilt, $2.00. 


By the Author of ** Daddy’s Boy.”’ 
HEART OF GOLD: A New Volume for Young 
Ladies. By Mrs. L. T. Mgape. With 12 origina’ 
illustrations by Bernari Partridge In large square 
crown 8vo, bevelled boards, $1 50. 


Also, anew edition of Mrs, Meade’s 
THE LADY OF THE FOREST. A 8tory fo: 
Children. By Mre L. T. Mgapg, author of “A 
World of Girls,”’ *“*The Pa'ace Beautiful,’’ etc. 
Fully illustrated, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


“The same elements of wit and pathos that at- 
tracted last year in her exquisite * Daddy’s Boy,’ ’’— 
The Book- Buyer. 


ON DUTY. By Anoetica Setsy. A story for 
children, of a simple ** every-day” little girl, wh» 
learnt that the only guide is Duty, and the noblest 
virtue, Obedience. Beautifully illustrated. Hanc- 
some binding design, cloth, $1.25. 

A Charming Child’s Book. 

LITTLE SIR NICHOLAS: A Story for Chi! 
dren. By C. A. With original illustration- 
by C. Patterson. In Jarge square crown 8vo, gilt. 
bevelled boards, $1.50. 


‘“*An attractive story of English boyhood wel! 
worthy of attention.’’—-Public Ledger, Phila. 


A Completion of the Presentation Series of Fair) 
Books. 


OLD, OLD FAIRY TALES. Compiled from 
Charles Perrault, Mdme. D’Aulnoy, and the Prin- 
cess de Beaumont. etc. With 16 Co!ored Pilate’ 
and 100 illustrations in black and white. 8vo, hand- 
some bindiog design, $3 00. 

This volume, with Grimm, Andersen, Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment, Robinson Crusre, Swi 
Family Robinson (price, $3 0 each volume) virtually 
completes the coliecti»n of Fairy Lore, as it contains 
stories from other sources. 

Cheap Edition of Rev. J. G. Wood's 
THE BOYS’ MODERN PLAYMATE: A 

Book of Sports, Games, and Pastimss. Compiled 

and edited by the Rev. J.G. Woop, MA., F.L B- 

A new edition, thorough!y revised io date. With 

600 original illustrations. In square demy §8vr, 

gilt, $2.°0. 

*.* For sale by ell booksellers, or sent, post paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


& Cooper Union, New York City. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


In Attractive Bindings. 


Best Holiday Gift 


DICTIONARY 


m 
2 = 
= WEBSTER’S = 
a. INTERNATIONAL 

=z 
= = 


The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,°79 and 84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised an Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International Dictiona 


Revision has been in progress for over 10 ¥ ears. | 


More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


” | G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


For the Holidays. 


fi ittle Miss Boston. 


By Mrs. A. Cueever. Pp. 501. 
Price $1.25. A Christmas Story. 


“A ous story with all | distinctive’charm 
of that delightful season in it. Y Obverver. 

rare child character. as attrac ive as 
the famous Little Lord Faunt'eroy and quite a: 
quaint Boson Journal. 


T he Choir Y of York Cathedral. 


By Rev. A. S. Twomusty, D.D. Hand- 
somely sind and illustrated, Pp. 292. 
Price $1.25. 


* They are whe lesome, natural stories, with a veia 
of human interest ia them.''—/ndependent. 


[_ittle Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


By Frances A. Humpnrey. Pp. 231. 


Price $1.25. 


**It can hardly fail to stimulate. and ita influence 
will be ele. a’ing and eonobling.’’— Congregationalist, 


fonda the Samurai. 


By Rev. Grirris, D.D., 
author of *“*‘ The Mikado’s Empire,”’ ete. 
With Illustrations and Illuminated cover. 
Pp. 390. Price $1.50. 


[he Beacon Series. 


About 400 pp. each. 
FRESHMAN AND SENIOR. 
A Honrt.‘ 
One Marp. 
Tue Kyicutrs or SAnpy 
ON THE FRONTIER. 
TRANSPLANTED. 


** Olean, stimu'ating and br’ght.”"—. W. 
Christian Advocate. 


Ki nives and Forks. 


8 vols., $9.00, 


By. Mrs. FRANK Lee. Pp. 402. Price 
$1.50. 


**A notable addition to Sunday-school literature.’’ 
— Boston Transcript. 


A saph's Ten Thousand. 
Pp. 325. Price 


By Mary E. Bennett. 

$1.50. 

** An excellent Sunday-school book.’’— wat 
Republican, 


J %e Boys of North Parish. 


By Hecen Pearson Barnarp. Pp. 320. 
Price $1.50. 


‘*Tt will be sought for in homes as well asin 8. 8 
libraries. ’’—Congregationalist. 


T he Story of a Heathen. 
By H. L. Reape. Pp. 82. Price 60 cents. 
“A well-written, handsomely illustrated book with 
a gooi purpose.”’—Norwich Bulletin. 


Bertha Gordon Series. 
Pp. 48 each. Price, 


By May KInosTon. 
10 vols., $2.25. 


**This series will prove a woteeme addition to 
books for children.’’— Young Men's Era 


Pilgrim Almanac, 1897. 


Price 3 cents ; 100 copies, $2.00 ; in covers, 
5 cents each. 


The fifth annual issue of this unique and popular 
pub. ication. 


Vong. Sunday School & Pub. Society. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


TEELPENS | 
Are the Best 


Samples of the leading numbers will 
b> sent FREE on receipt of return 
Sage,2cents. The Spencerian 
Pen Co., *10 Broadway, New York. 


‘ways Of YSIM MOA 


Houghton Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 
The Song of Hiawatha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page 
photogravures, and about 400 text illus- 
trations of Indians. Incian costumes, 
arms, etc, by FReDEkIC ReMINGTON; 
and a portrait Bound in Buckskin. 8vo. 
$6.00. 


Over the Teacups. 
By OLIVER WENDELL 


HOLMES. A delightful new took. quite 
hike the famous Autccrat of the Break- 
fast Table.” 12mo. $1.50. 


Our Old Home. 


From new piates, with 31 
photogravures ox English scenery, 
churches, etc , and a portrait cf Haw- 
thorne. 2 vols 16mo, gilt top, $4.00 ; 
half calf, $7.00. 


Richard Henry *Dana. 
A Biography. By CHARLES 


FRANCIS ADAMS. Wi.h Portrait. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. $4.00. 


* This biography is, in its sphere, as admirable as 
Mr. Cabot’s *‘ Emerson,’ and invaluable as a memo- 
| sialof the spirit, the men, and the times of the ast 

Boston generation.’’— Boston Post. 


Dr. LeBaron and bis 
Daughters. 


A third historical novel of 
the Plymouth Colony by JANE G. Aus- 
TIN, author of ‘‘ A Nameless Noble- 
man,” ‘‘Standish of Standish,” etc. 


Representative Sonnets by 
American Authors. 


With an essay on the Son- 
net, its Nature and History, including 
many notab'e Sonnets cf other Litera- 
tures ; also Biograrhical Notes, Indexes, 
etc. Selected by CHARLES H. CRAN- 
DALL. Crown 8vo. §$1 50. 


American Sonnets. 


A choice selection, edited 
by THoMas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
and Mrs. E. H. BIGFLow. $1.25. 


Lowells Works. 
Revised Fditton. Vol. V. 


containing POLITICAL Essays; Vol. VI. 
containing LITER.RY AND POLITICAL 
ADDRESSES, and a remarkably full Index 
toall the Frose Works. Crcwn 8vo, gilt 
top. $1.50 a volume. 


Sidney. 


A novel of great interest 

by MARGARET DELAND, author of *‘John 

Ward, Preacher.”” $1.25. 

** Not only sustains the reputation of the author of 
*John Ward, Preacher,’ but largeiy enhances it. 


The devout reader wil! see in the novel a vision of 
souls.’’— The Literary World, London. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


HOW OLD IS MY BABY? 


If you will send us 
he name and address 
f any baby born in 
1885 or 1886 and a pos- 
age stamp. we wil’ 
mail that child a sam- 
ple copy of ‘* Our 
Ones end 


little people. Addre:s 
Bussell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TO-DAY: 


Specimen copy sent - al on mention of The 
| Union. 
TO- DA AY, 
, 3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass, 


A Weekly Journal 
of Politics. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


SUMMERLAND 


By MacDowatp 


With 63 Original Illustrations, engraved on wood 
by Andrew. Size 9}¢ x inches. Oblong quarto, 
Artistic Cover of two colored cloths, beaucifull 
ornamented, fall gilt. $375. Turkey morocco, $9.00; 
tree calf, $10.00; Eoglish seal style, $7 00. 

A beautifal collection of weod engravings, in er- 
preting. in a poetic and artistic way, the delights of 
suinmer 
and the whole book is a fine example of 
admirably expressed.—N. FY. Observer. 


DAYS SERENE 


Original illustrations of varses from the poets, by 
MacDowsatp LMAN. Eograyv on 
wood by Andrew. Ublong quarto. Embtematic cover 
Twenty-six full-page origina! illnstrations. 

Size, 10\¢ x M44. otn, $5; Turkey mo- 
rece $12.50 ; tree calf, $12.50; Eagiish seal style, 
$9.00. 


Miss Jerome’s Exquisite Art Books 
FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Desigued and illuminated by Inunz E. Jznome. 
tique covers, tied with silk, boxed, $1.00. 
Miss Jerome's latest is truly a gem of the first 

water. She has chosen a new field for her efforts, 

and produced effects as novel as they are beautiful. 

Each page contains an apt quotation from the New 

Testament, in decorative lettering, surrounded by an 

original desiga, illuminated like the leaves of an an- 

tique_missal in colors and gold. No more appropri 
ate Christmas gift could be devised.—/Pec/erson's 


Magazine. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 


In a Fair Country. Gold cloth, $6 00. 
Nature’s Hallelujah. Gold cloth, $6.00. 
One Year’s Sketch Book. Gold cloth, $6.00 
A Bunch of Violets. Gold cloth, $3.75. 


Message of the Binebird. Bluse and white 
cloth, $2.00 ; Palate boards, $1.00. 


THE WOUING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY 


By Kats Tanyatr Woops. 


Iilustrated by Copeland, engraved by Andrew. 
Oblong 4to. Gold cloth, $2.00. . , 

“The poem and pictures combine to form one of 
the sweetest and most effective things we have seen 
for a longtime. The reminiscences of Grandmother 
Grey stand out io a form strongly real, aod the old 
old story gains new beauty from her dear old face and 
the sweet, lingering accents of her tender words.’’ 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled, as memories for grown- 
up days, the Motner’s Story of ths Progress oi the 
Baby. Dasigaed and itlustrated by Annie Ff. Cox. 
Oblong. Goid Cloth, $3.75 Tarkey Morocco, $9.00. 

* Baby’s Kingdom " is rich in illustrations. texts 
appropriate to the growing years, poems and quo- 
tations from favorite authors, and daiaty designs 
that are artistic in the extreme. In addition to its 
beautiful exterior and interior, its usefulness will 
be recognized by every fond mother—and what 
mother is not tond ?— Boston Times. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR—1891 
Lee & Shepard’s New Calendar 


Desig ‘ed in Sepiatint and Color by J Pauline Sunter. 
Priated on heavy cardboard, gilt edges,with chain, 
tassels, and rings. Size x inches. 50 cents. 


Nothing more dainty, more artistically beautifal 


An- 


| 


| 


Each picture is prefaced by a sentiment, 
taste 


| morning or evening, uniting the children and the 
_ church in a cheerful and instractive religious ex- 
| ercise. 


Etchings 


mlerican 


KLACKNER’S 
| 


1891 


JUST PUBLISHED : 
“SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- | 
KE:ched by James 8. King after J. 
Bruwascombe. 
“MISTRESS ANNE.” Etched by G. Mercier | 
after Leon Moran. | 
“ON SARANAG LAKE.” Original etching | 
by Wiaslow Homer. 
“OARGRIERES SANS POISSY.” Etched 
by W ©. Bauer after Vanbigny. 
“BREWING' MISCHIEF.” Etched by F. M. 
Spiegie after C. Spiegie, Jr. 
a SS PPHU.”’ Engraved by F. Girsch after F. C. | 
ones 
“& M )MENT’S REST.” Etched by @. Mer- | 
cler after Harry Roseland. 
“ON THE RIVER DART.” Etched by 
W. C. Bauer acter Juliao Rix. 
“LOVE'S SYMPHONY.” Original etching 
by F. M. Spiegie. 
“GOLDEN EVENTIDE.” Etched by A. 
Drescher after Julian Rix. e 
“STEAM AND TIDE.” Original etchiog by 
Charies A. Piatt. 
“PLEASURES OF THE PAST.” Etched 
by @. Mercier after Mrs. A. B. Sewell. 
New subjects constantly being issued. 
KLACKNER’S 
Portfolios 
and Stands, 
In Esony, Asn, CHERRY, 08 
MAHOGANY. 
For Etchings, Engravings, Photos, Bic. 


ALL of Kiackner’s American Etchings and En- 
ravings are cop hted, and are thereby protected 
rom inferior reproduction. Look for the imprint of 


C. KLACKNER, 


No. 5 East Srreet, New York. 


*.* Send for Price-List and for Pamphlet on “ Proofs 
and Prints" 


Bells of Ghristmas 


A bright, new Concert Exercise for Sunday-Schools, 
by J. H. F 


$4 a Wear. 


‘illmore. 20 pages, printed in colors. New 
Songs, new Kecitations, and Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. This Entertainment blends the Scripture 
story and the Santa Claus tradition. It will delight 
the children. Price, 5 cents; 55 cents per dozen, 
post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 


A new Service for Christmas-tide, by J. H. Fill- 
more, consisting of new music, by a number of pop- 
ular composers, responsive readings and choice reci- 
tations. This service is adapted for nse on Sunday 


Printed handeomely. Price, 5 cents; 55 
cents per doze , post-paid ; $4.09 per 100, not prepaid. 

We have issued four new octavo Christmas An- 
thems, for Choirs, by Dr. J, B. Herbert, that are 
of more than ordinary merit. Price, 5 cents each. 
We will mail samples of the four for 12 cents. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
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“THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


84 a Year. 


Harper’s Weekly. Harper’s Bazar. 


Issued Weekly. 


Harper’s Young People. 


$2 a Vear. 


POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


The American people ought to be proud of these four periodicals. 
no exaggeration to say that the steady influence exerted upon the life and | 
thought df the nation from the publishing house in Franklin Square is at) 
least equal to that of one of the great universities. .. . All four of the Harper | 
periodicals are better now than they ever were before. 
means, everybody knows who has been Harfer bred.—N. Y. Sun, Feb. 10, 1890. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current number, 


Issued Monthly. 


$4 a Vear. 


Issued Weekly. 


Issued Weekly. 


It is 


How much that 


Subscriptions sent direct 
When no 


was ever conceived of by even th~se publishers, who 
excel in all such work.. Let those who are looking tor 
something that is perfect put ** Al! Around the Year”’ 
at the head of their list.— Christian at Work. 


Bold by all booksellers, and mail postp 
on receipt of price. 


lilustrated Descriptive Catalogue Mailed Free 


Lee and Shepard Publishers Boston 
Rochester Piano Extension 


A new Can- 
Santa Claus and Mother Goose, 
H. Brown and 


Dr. J. B. Herbert. A charming plot in which the 
principal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
duced. It is sure to please. Price, #0 cents ; 35.0 
per dozen, not prepaid. Address, 

FILLMORE BROS., 


Ne. 40 Bible Housc, NEW YORK, or 
141 W. Sixth Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 


FREE | . 
| 
eee WITH EMBOSSED ROCHESTER FOUNT. 


er 


: The Piano Extension (or floor-stand) Lamp is now tho popula: 
lamp. Such a lamp adds very much to the furnishings of any hand 
some parlor. Where there is a piano or an organ one of these hand 


some lamps is almost a necessity ; it is certainly a very useful luxury 
This lamp we have made especially to meet all requirements. I: 
is all selid brass, with brass rciicf finish—something no othe: 
manufacturer has attempted to furnish in a lamp of this price. The 
fount is the genuine Rochester Fount, richly embossed; it is 
equally as ornamental, and bas the same burner as put on the riches! 
and most costlylamps. The lamp is 5 feet high from floor to burner 
when extended; and can be lowered to 3 feet 8 inches from floor. 
We send with the lamp a large size umbrella, silk-frince shace 
with brass skeleton shade-holder and two chimneys. [In ordering 
please state color of shade desired—red, orange, yellow or pink. 


To give full particulars how to obtain this lamp 
FREE takes too much space for an advertisement 
We therefore have arranged with Godey’s Lady’: 


Book of Philadelphia to publish full information i 
their December and January nmmbers, either on« 
of which will be sent on receipt of !5c. sent to 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT 


THE YTH COMBINATION BUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


is far supe thing of Kind in tiful designs fer Rug aod Em patte 
Bample Embroidery Patera on of 10 3 beautifal Floral d cont on receipt of Gente. 
and price list ent free. THE FORSYTH MFG. CO,, 204 born St,, Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


All Can Aftord 
The Sunday School Times. 


Not only the rich city schools, but the little schools away out 
on the frontier. Its circulation of 150,000 copies (eight tons) 
weekly, and rapid printing machinery, permit the low rates. 

During 1891 the International Lessons will be treated in the 
paper each week, as follows: “Critical Notes” on the Old Testa- 
ment lessons, by Professor Green, of Princeton; on.the New 
Testament lessons, by President Dwight, of Yale University; “The 
Lesson Story,” by Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England; practical 
lesson articles, by Dr. Alexander McLaren, of England; “’Teach- | 
ing Points,” by Bishop Warren; “ Illustrative Applications,” by 
Dr. Trumbull, the Editor; “Teaching Hints,” by Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler; “ Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by Faith Latimer ; 
“ Oriental Lesson Lights,” by Canon Tristram, of England. 

A sixteen-page weekly paper, reaching all denominations, 
Can your teachers afford to be without it? 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50; to ministers, 
81.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
Five or more copies in a package, 5O”°cemts a copy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it week! 

. until December 31. Samples of The Scholar's Magazine and The Scholar's 
Lesson Guide, free. Mr. Gladstone’s new book, “‘ The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture "’ ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “ Hints on Child-Traming”’ ($1.00), 
“ Teaching and Teachers” ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent ”’ ($1.00), “ Vale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School ” ($1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every Week.— Finely Illustrated. — 450,000 Subscribers. == 
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sy SPECIMEN COPIES AND FULL ANNOUNCEMENT SENT ON APPLICATION. ‘= eS 


How can She make the most of her Voice ? A remark- 
able Series of Papers written expressly for THE ComMPpaANIoN 
by the following Famous Singers: 


Madame Albani. Miss Emma Nevada. 
Miss Emma Juch. Miss Maria Van Zandt. 


The December “Century” 


CONTAINS: 


Two papers in the illustrated series 
written by survivors and describing 


“THE GOLD HUNTERS OF CALIFORNIA,” 
**Life in California before the Gold Discovery,”’ by General John Bidwell, 
‘* Ranch and Mission Life in Alta California,” by Guadelupe Vallejo. 


FOUR COMPLETE STORIES, 
(With illustrations by Kemble, Gibson and Redwood) 


‘‘Fourteen to One,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
“'The Cynical Miss Catherwaight, ” by Richard Harding Davis, 
it ‘‘A Conscript’s Christmas,” by Joel Chandler Harris 
a Madame Lillian Nordica, ‘‘A Pair of Old Boys, ” by Maurice Thompson. Z 
a Beginning of a Three-part Story of Life in a Kentucky Convent, , 
Thrown on Her Own Resources. LANE ALLEN. 
What can a Girl of Sixteen do? A Series of Four by 
ny helpful which will prove suggestive The Border-Land of China” (illustrated), in the new series 
and valuable to any girl; by AN AMERICAN IN TIBET. 
a Amelia E. Barr 66 enn 9 f Chapters of the Illustrated Novelette by F. Hopkinson Smith, y 
J y June. f ‘“‘“COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE.” y 
Mary A. Livermore.” Marion Harland.” A ‘Some Views on Acting,” by Tommaso Salvini ; 
‘Can a Nation have a Religion?” by Lyman Abbott; 
‘Laurels of the American Tar in 1812”’ (illustrated) ; 
—- 7 | New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, | Z ‘The Record of Virtue,”—a novel experiment ; d 
a (ee will receive the paper to Jan. 1, 1891, all. ' f Z Poems by Austin Dobson, Lathrop and others ; é 
FREE,and fora full year from that date. f ‘‘Franklin in Allegory”; Departments, etc. 
| NUMBER all of variety and interest. Seventy illustrations. Sold every- 
Seg ' g where on and after December Ist; price 35 cents is is the subseri g 
<5 THE YOUTH’S Com PANION, Boston, Mass. 4 QZ tion season. Subscriptions ($4.00 a year) taken by all dealers and the pu G 
Bend Check, Order or Letter. lishers. Remit by check, draft, money-order or express order. 
HENRY DRUMMOND’S NEW WORK. == THE CENTURY CO: 
Par Vobiscum. “Peace be with you. 
The second of the series of which the Greatest Thing in the World is the first.| on” The Coming 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 


For Fifteen Years the Stand- 
ard, and to-day the most per- 


— The Greatest Thing in the World. 
An address on I. Corinthians, 13th chapter. By Henry Drummonp. Leatherette 


gilt top, 35 cents. Author’s edition. 
a ** Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illustration.’’— Churchman. 


Gift Edition, with special —— printed in two colors, beautifully bound in 
cloth, gilt side, gilt top. Price, $1.00 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


12mo, cloth, 438 pages. Price, 50 cts. Author’s editions. 


fect development of the writ- 
ing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achieve 
ments of inventive and me- 
chanical skill. We add to the 
Remington every improve- 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 & 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. ment that study and capital 


: a DUPLIC ATE 12 = can secure. 

Cattle WEDDING WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 

Kinsmen die, 


Of him who has won Gifts of please alway ! 


A Good Name.” 


the gift should be a fine Mandolin, 
Gui r, Banjo, Violin, or a Music Box?! 77 so, and you wish to obtain the leading papers of 


a ~—Old Norse Saga 
the day, when purchasing, ask your stationer for, and 
oe : The Fame of New York or Philade)phia, or of J. C. Haynes & Co., | msist on having, 
33 Court Street, Boston. BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 
re Nestlé’s Milk BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 
f es Mil 
CHOICE Sone COLLECTIONS. BUNKER HILL ( for every-daycorrespondence). 
Food for Infants SONG cB. Vol. 1, - - 50 songs. These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa- 
Low Voices, tion in every State and Territory on account of their 
will never die. LED SOLOB. excellent quality and reasonable price. lf your sta- 
CHOIUE SACRED 80L08. Low — = does not keep not get them for 
| It has won for itself a Good Name. CLASSIC BARITONE AND nanee :. 458 mentioning ** Christian Union,” and we will forward 
for Nésti¢’s GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED, you our complete ost of 
- ; We have tried to illustrate four of our special bar- | RHYMES AND TUNES. Sweet or 
Food increases daily. Once | esizsthis month. Music. M.P. Osgood, - - - 108 “ | 32° 
Fork ond Speen, band- CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 
7 considered a luxury, it is now The Deint Bon-Bon Dish and Tongs, $10.00. PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1, - - 4 pieces. | O33 
sc 
7 acknowledged a necessity. A dozen of the trident Oyster Forks. $10.0. | CUASBICAL PIANIST, ax 
ozen « 
$9.00. SABBATH DAY MUSIC, - - -38 “ 
We will send twosample tins of Nestlé’s Food, enough T are from to der | ‘ POPULAR DANCE COLL, 6 “ 

forfour meals mother sending addres | and'we have ome fog | | exermation as to gree sper, 
Thos. Leeming & Co, (Sole Ag’ts U.S.) Box $226, N.Y. cxaminaticn, — to any address for | OPERATIC PIANO COLL, 19 operas.) of 
as LD GOLD Jewelry, and worn-out or useless Church's BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminent Compos- | monogram, crest, coat-of-arms, street address, elc., 
1) 33! Lexington Av: siver in exchange or bought Bend by end 61.95. upon the paper. 
thas | mall ANT BOOK MAILED, FOSTPAID, FOR FER SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
‘a beautiful in appearance ard _— JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y.' OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. PAPER MERCHANTS, 
>. and effects as jp case of rubber, 

Established 1844. Send for Pricelist. ©. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N.¥. 49 & 51 Franklin Street ‘Entire Building), Boston, Mass- 
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Motto for the Week: 


“Read the best books first, or you 
may not have a chance to read them 
at all.” —THOREAU. 


Sixty. 


To-day’s Christian Union has sixty pages and more 
than forty illustrations. : 

In point of size and general attractiveness, it touches 
high-water mark in the history of the paper. 

The annual Book Supplement, which was begun at 
eight pages two years ago, and grew to twelve pages 
last year, is to-day sixteen pages, and a very complete 
and satisfactory review of the holiday books of the 
season. 

Inclading the Supplement, thirty-three pages of this 
issue are devoted exclusively to books. Of this total, 
the various publishers use fifteen pages for their holi- 


day announcements. 
No stronger testimony could be had that the great 


family of Christian Union readers is to a notable de- 
gree a book-loving and a book-buying family. 


Ask for More. 


More coupons, we meav. 
It will be a favor to us if you will use more than you 


have used, in accordance with our plan. 


If will be a favor to any thoughtful friend you have, 
to send him or her a coupon good for a month's trial 
subscription to so helpful a paper as The Christian Union. 

It is a favor to you to afford you an opportunity for 
doing so good a work. 

Ask for more. 


“Saint Nicholas.” 


A Sunday-school Concert Exercise for Christmas, 
prepared by Mr. Amos R. Wells and entitled - Saint 
Nicholas,” was published in The Christian Union last 

mber. 
io was so popular and so widely used that it was 
reprinted in a four-page supplement, and in that form 
a large number of copies was disposed of. ; 

This supplement, containing the exercise complete, 
will be sent to any address, prepaid, for three cents a 
copy, or two dollars a hundred copies. 


Christmas. 


Christmas number December 18. 

Pictures, artistic cover, special literary features— 
holiday flavor from title to tail-piece. 

You will enjoy it. 


One New Subscriber. 


As a premium for one new subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union, sent us by a present subseriber, with three 
dollars, we will send, postpaid, a copy of either of the 
following named books : 


“My Study Fire.” By Hamilton W. Mabie. Cloth, gilt 
a . a. Price, $1.25. Of this popular book the 
Nation” says: * He writes at leisure and must be read 
at leisure, for entertainment of a quiet sort ; he succeeds 
in finding a middle way between poetry and prose, re- 
flection and sentiment, books and life, and he brings 
with him much cultivation of taste and real ard for 
the great work of the past; but his vignettes of winter 
weather and of fireside seclusion are the most charming 

art of his labors, or, perhaps we might more fitly say, 
bis recreatiun.”’ 

* Si of Promise.”’ Eighteen sermons preached in Plym- 

pon’ Church, Brooklyn. by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


For Family Worship.” Scripture Selections and Family 
esa By all Abbott. Cloth, red edges. Price, 
1.50, 


A subscriber will send a file of The Christian Union 
for the past six months to any place where it will be 
welcome and useful. Send address to the publisher. 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the young folks. But he makes these conditions : 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must ac 
company each question —not for publication, but for identifi: 


on. 

2d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

3d. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he or 
she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to whether 
he shall reply through the paper or through the mail. 

4th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle Peter 
time to get the desired information if he does not possess it 
himself. In ordinary cases it will take from two to threv 
weeks to make an answer. - 

5th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. } 


A WORD ABOUT BOOKS. 

It is more difficult to give wise advice about reading 
than about almost anything else connected with the 
life of young people, and yet there is nothing in their 
life about which advice is more needed. Habits of 
reading formed in youth make or mar men and women 
—make them if they are good habits, mar them if they 
are bad. If you ask the successful men and women of 
high character to-day what one thing has been of the 
greatest useful influence in their lives they will tell 
you reading—that is to say, books. The editors tell me 
that this number of The Christian Union is to be de- 
voted to books, part of it especially to books for young 
people. You, therefore, do not want a sermon on 
reading from me. But I want to say one thing. 

Be sure you read good books. 

I do not mean “good ” in the sense of “pious” or 
even religious. Religious books are not always good, 
books, nor are good books always religious. It is per- 
fectly proper and commendable to read books for mere 
entertainment ; but let such books be high in senti- 
ment and literary quality. Read stories by all means, 
bat make sure that they are good stories. Moreover, 
make sure that stories are neither all your reading nor 
too much of your reading. Read some books, whether 
they are entertaining or not, because of their useful, 
helpful, teaching, inspiring qualities. In fact, you will 
find that the more you read useful, instructive books— 
biography, travel, science, literature—the more enter- 
taining they will become. 


65. There is a very intimate relation between good 
books and good manners, and so I am led to the fol- 
lowing letters. Some time ago, while commenting on 
my portrait which appeared in these columns, I called 
for an expression of opinion concerning manners. I[n 
response came three letters, one of which has been 
printed, the other two I am now glad to take up. 


Dear Uncle Peter : Lord Chesterfield tells us the man- 
ner of doing a thing is as important as the doing. And 
it was this belief and its practice that makes Lord 
Chesterfield famous in our age and in the ages to 
come for manners rather than deeds. 

It is this maxim of Chesterfield’s, strengthened a 
trifle, which, lived up to, makes a “dude”—a man (?) 
who regards the manner, the appearance, the outer 
garb, and not the man within. Such is the extremist. 

But there is still another. One who fails to set full 
value on the graces, the beauties of life, so far fails that 
he values refinement, culture of voice, of movement, 
as naught; who builds his house bold and rude and 
unlovely, and gives no thought to the adornment 
thereof. 

Where is the happy medium? In the town of 
M , on High Street, live Greta and Horace P——, 
Greta is ostentatiously polite to her brother and par- 
ents, a8 to acquaintances. She speaks with a lisp and 
a simper, as Horace speaks witha drawl. She pinches 
her feet and distorts her waist to make them as nearly 
deformities as her speech and her laugh. Her minc- 
ing gait is only equaled by her brother's. It is as im- 
possible for her to be herself as for Horace to appear 
on the street without gloves and cane. They at- 
tended school with Rosa and Rob G——, Rob was 
never known to bid one of the family “ Good morning” 
when he came down in the morning, or “Good night” 
when he went back in the evening. Rosa forgets it, 
too, if she ever knew it. Rob monopolizes the most 
comfortable chair and doesn’t think to offer it to his 
mother or sister when they enter. Though selfish, he 
doesn’t know it. When his sister was sick of the fever 
last June he ran all over the countryside for early 
strawberries, for which she didn’t thank him, though 
she felt “ much obliged” for the cut flowers brought vy 
the minister’s wife. Kob smokes, and doesn't see the 
necessity of removing his cigar in the company of ladies, 
and doesn't remonstrate when he sees his sister walking 
with young Jones, whose cigar was lighted when he 
joined her and when they Rosa sees an ac- 
quaintance across the street and calls loudly to her, 
Une crosses, and they talk and laugh boisterously. Dur- 
ing their walk they meet Kob, who raises his hat 
neither to Kosa nor to her friead. He is afraid to lift 
it lest he fall into that greater error of flourishing, as 
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does Horace P——. So he shuffles by with a nod that 
is only the apology for a bow. 

He has a message for the minister’s daughter, and 
she is to be found at the church fair. There is a 
crowd in the hall, and he jostles people, old men and 
ladies, till he comes to her. She 1s hack to, and in the 
noise he cannot call her attention by word of moutb. 
Instead of working his way in front where he can catch 
her eye, he tonches her shoulder, thereby repelling by 
his familiarity. 

She is a model, the minister’s daughter, Maud. Never 
rude and seldom thoughtless, her manners are never 
mannerisms. Giving no thought to effect, she shuns 
publicity, remembering that no modest girl courts no- 
tice either by dress or deportment. She bows to those 
of her station and those below, to the washerwoman 
and to the mayor’s wife. If she inconveniences others 
she apologizes, bearing in mind that courtesy is com- 
manded by the New Testament, as well as by her own 
kind heart. Her brother, when with his boy friends 
only, keeps in his memory the motto, “ In honor prefer- 
ring one another,” and in a mixed company preference 
is given to ladies. He lifts his hat with the same def- 
erence to “Old Mother McGowan” as to Mrs. Sena- 
tor. Chivalry seems a part of his nature, as it is an 
attribute of all true manhood. 

In one of his favorite books, a romance-like history 
of the Middle Ages, a leaf is turned down to the pas- 
8a 


S The laws of the institution made it a duty of a 
knight to protect ladies, and forbade his speaking ill of 
them or tamely hearing them spoken ill of by others.” 
It is needless to add that this boy was never heard 


to og at the unfortunate, friend or foe. 
o the cousins admire the golden mean? L. 

The second letter is from a correspondent who asks 
for 
“some very plain hints on manners. And might,” 
she writes, “the hints include topics of conversation _ 
which are not suitable at table or in mixed companies 
of young people ? Doubtless something of the sort 
would rouse up and benefit a great many of your read- 
ers.’ 

The only thing I can say here and now is that any 
man should be spoken to very plainly whose manners 
are like those of an acquaintance of whom my corre- 
spondent complains as follows : 

“ His manners are a grievance. At table he coughs 
without putting his handkerchief or even his hand to 
his mouth. He eats with his knife. He lifts his plate 
to his mouth. He tilts his chair on its front feet, etc. 
In the parlor he takes off his shoes, and, if the weather 
is warm, his coat also, and so on and on. His gram- 
mar, too, is something excruciating, and all this in the 
face of the fact that he is a man of considerable read- 
ing, observation, and social ambition, and always has 
in the house several professional and university men of 
the highest culture.” 

This is the most extraordinary case of “ manners ” 
ever brought to my attention, extraordinary en account 
of the incredible association in social life of the com- 
monest vulgarity and “ highest university culture.” 


73. Dear Uncle Peter: I have been puzzled for a 
couple of years in reading about “ Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg” to know who he is, and why he is 
termed “of Battenberg.” Please tell me all about it. 

E. R. M. 

Battenberg is a town of Hesse, which is one of the 
States of Germany. Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
is a member of one of the innumerable families of the 
German nobility. He is distinguished for being the 
brother of the late Empress of Russia, for being the 
brother of a son-in-law of Queen Victoria, but most of 
all for having been the brave and successful leader 
of the Bulgarian army against the Servians in 1885. 
He was at that time the elected Prince of Bulgaria, and 
his legislative powers gave him prominence in the much- 
muddled international political affairs of Europe. He 
has since, however, been deposed. See “Men of the 
Time,” George Routledge & Sons, New York. 


74. Dear Uncle Peter: Who first burned anthracite 
coal in the United States, and made a suitable stove for 
that purpose ? A. M. 

CoLoRADO. 


The first authentic account on record of the use of 
anthracite coal in the United States was in 1768-9, 
when it was used by two blacksmiths named Gore. In 
1776 anthracite was quarried near Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
and from that time on was used by blacksmiths and 
gunsmiths. From the difficulty of making it burn it 
was not used for domestic purposes until 1808, when 
Judge Fell,of Wilkesbarre, succeeded in burning “ stone 
coal” in a grate of his own construction. The first 
magazine and base-burning stove of modern form 
said to have been that of David Riz, English patent of 
April 28, 1770. (See “ American Encyclopedia,” article 
“ Anthracite ;” and Knight’s “ American Mechanical 
Dictionary,” article “ Stove.”) 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 23. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under Sap, 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 


excess of forty. 


WANTED-—By a gentlewoman, an indoor occupa- 
tion in a family or institution where education, 
refinement, Christian principle, and long busi- 
ness training will be sppreciated. Address Pa- 

tience, No. 8,412, care O Union. 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE desiring a com- 
fortable home can havea sunny room on the 
second floor in a desirable location on Brooklyn 
Heights; convenient to the Bridge and ferries. 
Alsoa sunny le room. erences exchan 
caress New land, No. 8,400, care Christian 


A bargain for 
full informa- 
E. H. Burt, 
Winfield, 


FOR SALE—One good pipe organ. 
any church of moderate size. For 
tion address A. C. Day, Trustee, or 
Pastor, Church, West 
Herkimer County, N. Y. 


WANTED—FPor Christian service and institutional 
training in the Brotherhood at Burnham Indus 
trial Farm, consecrated young men of all trades 

professions 


ket. 
three years and six taken. 
**declaration of intention’’ to devote the life 
institutional work *“*in His name.”’ Ad: 
Brother Director, Burnham Industrial Farm, Ca 
maaan Four Corners. N. Y.; or call on Thursdays 
at 135 East Fifteenth Street. New York. 


~~ WAN TED—In a New Engiaud town. a home for 
a young lady suffering from Melancholia.” 
where she would have a mother’s care. The 
estential requis tes are refinement, education, 
bo and cheerfulness. Address E. A. D., No. 8,489, 
care of Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A bog of industrious habits and good 

character to work in a diary: must be a good 

milker, energetic, neat, and willing to learn. A 

ee good position with the hest of home influences for 

ee. he proper person. Address Evergreen Stock 
Farm, Morris, Ill. 


WANTED, bya Scotch lady,daughtea 
of a clergyman, a position as companion to r 
semi-invaiid, or as housekeeper ; willing to live 
in the country or to travel. ighest referen 

ddress No. 8,495, care of fan Union. 


gn travel, speaking seve 

now taking a lady through 
would take motherly —y ~ of a young lady or 
more. perhaps motherless. for jeteurely travel and 
re mce with study if desired, in different coun- 
references. reese ** 

office of Christian Union. 


WANTED,—Violoncello: Any one having an old 
good toned ‘cello of reliable make and in 
condition for sale at a moderate price, p 
. dr-ss F. W.,95 Mercer 8t., Princeton, 

ersey. 


New 


FOR SALE—Church organ, eighteen stops, two 
banks. Powerful. Finest quality at a 
gages Svenson, 122 Ashland Place, B yn, 

WANTED-Single, highly respectable young 
woman, aged about thirty, understanding couse. 
hold duties, to assist a lady. Good home and 

/ 2 salary. Canda House, 17 Lafayette Place, 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY would like a position 
as housekeeper, matron, or companion, or care 
for an invalid, in city or country, in a Christian 
family, or any position of trust. Can furnish 
the best of references. Address C. E., No. 8,546, 
care of Christian Union. 


A SMART, EXPERIENCED NEW ENG- 
land housekeeper, with lots of suavity and 
gumption to e charge of the new club house 
at Twilight Park in the Catskills. The right 

sort of woman can make a hapdsome income. 

‘ Address C. F. Wingate, 119 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


A LADY can find a comfortable home for the win- 
ter in return for sewing and light duties by 
addressing D, No. 8,547, care Christian Union. 


GO TO JERUSALEM 0 TO $900, 
Acces to route and class. Programs of Gaze’s 
Select Winter, Spring. and Summer Tours for 1891. 
to Central Europe, the Riviera. Italy, pt, the 
Nile, and Palestine now ready. Ocean tickets by all 
lines ; best ticketing facilities to all rta of the 
United States Europe, the Orient. and Round the 
World. H. GAZE SON, 940 Broadway N. Y. 
(Estab. 1844), Sole Agents for New Nile Steamship Co 


LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 
The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 


[7 


¥ 


> $2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
me ducction to and from all Eastern points. 

a Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
‘a block above Canal Street, at 4:30 p.m. daily, 
except Sunday. 


HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, 


Ave. Elevated R. R. terminus. 5th Ave. 
Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors. 


| Fifth Avenue, 58th 
and 59th sts., 
New York. 

4 Highest 

Class. 

Absolutely 
FIRE-PROOF 
On American and 

Europearr Plans. 
B Within half block 6th 


5 
> 


WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 


Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., New York 


(Established in 1858), 


O== an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and 
favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. Under the per- 
sonal care and management of regularly educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location. 1,200 feet above sea level, overlooking extended valley and upland 
views of the Genesee region, unsurpassed in healthfulness and beauty and favored with 
exceptionally equable climate. Every facility for outdoor life for feeble patients. 

Elegant main building, three hundred feet long (erected in ’83), of brick and iron con- 
struction, absolutely fireproof, and twelve cottages heated by steam. Light, airy 
rooms, electric bells, safety elevator. Telegraphic and telephonic facilities. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy. All forms 
of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Taylor's Swedish 
Movements. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. 

The comforts, good cheer, and helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian home 
where every provision is made to meet the needs of those seeking health or rest. 

On line of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, direct from New York and 


Buffalo, without change of cars. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. AUTUMN AND WINTER MONTHS MOST 
FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT. 


For illustrated circular, testimonials, and other information, address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. Secretary and Gen. Manager. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


You Go South or West? 


To California, New Mexico, or florida ? 


We will send you information in regard to any local- 


ity you may wish to visit, the circular of any hotel, and 
the folders of the roads that you will ride over from your 
home to the place you wish to visit. This service is ren- 


dered without charge. 


A list of one hundred and fifty 


pamphlets describing different localities sent on request. 
The Christian Union, 


Address 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


with the old well-known “ Taylor’s Restaurant,” 


St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, - NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been enlarged by a new 
and handsome addition which more than doubles its former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in the new build- 
ing, with a large and very attractive new Dining-room connecting 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


| 
A Winter Sanitarium. | 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new mnstipution, under the medical management 
of experienced physicians. 

Located on a bluff, overlooking th miles 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded by Pine Forests 


near the famous Watkins Glen. 

uip with the therapeutic 
ur ussian, 
Blectric Electro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


Also Massage. Swedish Movements, Calisthenica, 
— = : luable mineral springs, 
rew valua 
ing Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
Malaria. Pure air. 
Climate and 
sunshine h 


lipped 


including 


and 


New York State. 
and 


drives. 
Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 


For 


Watkins, N. Y. 


includ- 


equable. More days of 
than any other section of 
views, charming walks 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Situated within a few rods of Fortress Monroe, where 
daily inspections, drills, guard mounting, and dress 
e take place; the scenic attractions of Old Point 
mfort are unrivaled. The hotel is supplied with 
all modern improvements, inciuding Turki s 
sian, Electric, and Hot the latter ly 
celebrated for their efficacy in rheumatic troubles. 
Music afternoon and evening. Nervousness and in- 
somnia speedily and, in most cases, permanently re- 


lieved. Average winter temperature, forty-eight de- 
grees. Send for illustrated descriptive phiet. 
N. PIKE. Manager. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


iA MAN 


GNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


an 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 


. 

EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, an 
Cars between CHICA 

, and between 


AHA 

CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glern'wood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Po 

San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 

Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gon. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890, 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1389. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums................... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1889, to 3lat December, 1889.............. $4,144,943 13 
Losses d du the same 

Period ring $2,553,606 44 
Returns of 

miums and E 

$705,937 75 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 

, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,274,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 21084;400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated 024,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,990 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
re tatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 

of February next. 

The outetanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
l representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. © certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ilst December, 1889, for which certifica will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, a 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN. N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW EORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, AWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ‘ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODG™, JAMES A. HEWLETT. 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
EORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINC 
A. HAN WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. RUSSELL H. HOADLEY: 
ARLES P. BURDETT.JOSEPH AGOBTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 
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DECEMBER 4, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


‘EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - -  1,000,000,00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 

11, 168,685.04 


Assets, 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equl- 

table Mortgage Company, we hereby cer- 
tity that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the arcounts fully and fairly 

represent the of the Company as 
on the 30t v0 

Ba . Wade. Guthrie & Co. 

New York, 16th 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentu 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Uertificates. run- 
ning three months to two years. 
An fi first-class investment securities 
and sold 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 
Phila... & Chestaut 
Boston, | 17 Devonshire Bt. Kansas City, Missouri 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agente, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicage. 


investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


ERICA 
Marist 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 

ve examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Ninn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srgan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


1813 FIRST MORTGAGES 1890 


Current Rates 6 Tro 8 Pea Cunt. Ner. 
CERTIFIED TITLES. 
Oorrespondence invited, that, by Good Evidence 
and Reliable Reference, we may satisfy lavestors as 
to our Mathod. our of Values, and yur 
Business Integrity. 
Write, ._tnvontigaie Be Satisfied, and then Oom- 


mand o 
MARSH & BARTLETT, 
324 Hennepin Avenue, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 


phy pay at 5 per cent. when you 

can get 7 with equal security and 
no taxes to es For particulars write to 
merce, Uteh. 


Chamber of Com 


SIOUX CITY 
Offers unequaled opportunities to investors. 
The country is rich in agricultural produc- 
tions, and recognized as the greatest corn and 
stock producing section in the West and the 
center of the corn and grain district. Sioux 
City has a population of 40,000. All the 
latest improvements, electric and cable rail- 
ways, finest business blocks and institutions, 
unsurpassed facilities as a railroad center, 
and ranks third as a pork and beef packing 
center. Finest climate the year round. One 
of the handsomest and very healthiest of 


cities. All these are solid facts for investors. 


inducements offered to parties desirous of 
putting up buildings on long leases, at good 
round rates of interest. Loans placed on im- 
proved property, guaranteeing Six Per Cent. 
Inside property exclusively. E. E. Yurzy & 
Co., Real Estate and Investments, United 
Bank Building, Sioux City, lowa. Refer- 
ences: Corn Exchange, National Bank, Home 
Saving Bank. Correspondence solicited. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Bioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, aod having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Bend for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hos. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Bioux Falls, South Dakota. 


PI IEBL in 
O VEA 
Gensus 13,500 ; in 1890, 


a 5 It has the only steel works west of the Mie 
River (employing 1,200 men), three of the 
smelters in the world (employing 1,800 men), 
scores of other pros us manufactu indus- 
tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, $700, Has 
five great Railway We correspond- 

epce with those who have money to 

estate in Pueblo than States. town 


“me and opportunities in the 
ties 


Colo. 


ANSAS CITY is on the 


Inves- 


eve of a ‘‘boom.” 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
Corre- 


boom commences. 


spondence solicited. 


H. L. JOHNSON & 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


Safe Securities. 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


BONDS 


COUNTY. CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM 5 TO 6% PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S. A. KEAN & CO.,): 


Bankers, 


CHICAGO. 115 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co,, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Choice Investments 


IN THE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The New England Investment Company 
Of Portland, Oregon, 


Praces Reat Esrare I 1x Tax 
PAL CrTizgs or THe NorTuwest. 


These vapishy growing cities offer unequaled ad- 
vantages to persons either = large or small — 
seeking investments 1 secure the | 
profit consistent with absolute safety of principal. 

Real Estate and First es only 

Many of these cities will surely doubie in 
tion within the next two years. t means enor- 
mous iacrease in real estate values. 

Every investment ent by this Company is guar- 


Property here is a great purchase now. Great | antead. 


Information based upon fa- 
wiliar ity every he Pacific Northwest. 
Best of references, East a 


Full particulars upon 


WALTER SMITH, President. 
The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CON. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000, 


Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured 
leposit of with the Union 
Company of Tow ork. Amount of issue lim- 
ited hee Connecticut Trus 
tors, etc., can invest in these 


FRANK BR. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 


N. Gazie, 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 

m,, of Colorado ta” buys and large 
tlates Paper, Town, County, and 
Bonds and Warrants; d short time 


cont. interest on 3  monthe. 7 
cent. on 6 mon 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time 


Rererances :—City N Colorade N. 


SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satiafactory 
turing an experience of seven years. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a ma and 
from Buffalo and all points by water, as Chi 
LES 


and bei more than 300 
W EST, it has a much larger trib 
is m \nfancy of  — 


country, 
uth is 
te of nearly TEN’ THOU- 


rapid advance in estate. Write for 
if you wish to invedt tall how m 


©. E. LOVETT OO. Dalat 


(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 

First M Loans. Interest at 
6, 7 and 
cy ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. £9 
INVESTORS MADE. 
Paper, Bank Stocks «4 Municipal Bonds. 
Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
Net on improved Inside property from one 
D. F. CARMICHART. Denver, Col 


The Standard Investment 
Hues L. Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
— hand for at 
Bend for 
1 A N S FOR CORPORATIONS 
Bearing 6%, 7% and 8%, 
KEFERENCES National Bank of Kansas City, First Xat 
TRUST CO... 501-508 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, BO 
8% to five and references 
ODN 


Of 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 

AND INDIVIDUAL 
We deat & Mortgage Loans, Commercia! 
bank of New York, First Nat. Bank of C hicago: Maveric!. 
freely given 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


—— VAN LAW & GALLUP ——— 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


AS A PLACE TO INVEST MONEY. 


The enormous amount of funds invested by the 
citizens of Helena in mining euterprmes induced by 
the abnormally large profits arising therefrom 
leaves open for Eastern capital exceptional oppor 
tunities in real estate and building investments, 
while ly safe, yield incomes ranging 
from fifteen to fifty per cent. annyally. Real Estate 
is constantly on the advance in value as the result 
of an output of wealth unequalled in the history of 

wor 
incomes based upon 5and 6 per cent. in- 
vestments may be largely augmented without risk, 


‘by shifting the principal to a locality offering wider 


opportunities. 
A visit to Hel-na will demonstrate the truth of this 
statement and convert the most incredulous, 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


. “I wish I could lend to an 
honest man, who would make 
good use of the money and 
pay me seven per cent, and be 
sure of it.”’ 

Youcan. The first thing to 
do is to send for a primer. 


Tue Kansas Crrv Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri: or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 


SPECIAL SALE 


PIANOS 


We will sell during this month 
100“WATERS” Upright Pianos 
(including Plush Stool and Embroidered 
Cover) at $250 cash, or $275 on 
instalments, only ${O cash and 
$8 monthly for the balance until 

d, 


Waters EC 


vor«. 


— 

These are the famous new “WATERS” up- 
nights, the best and most durable Pianos made. 7}; 
octaves, 3-stringed, overstrung bass, rich, deep 
tone, with fine singing quality, full iron 
frame, repeating action, finest ivory keys, three 
pedals, and every improvement. 

Every Piano WARRANTED SIX YEARS to 
give entire satisfaction, and kept in tune one year 
free. No charge for delivery within 25 miles of New 


York. Please call, or send postal for catalogue 
with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


134 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
WN. B.—Pianos sold direct (fox cash or on 
instalments) to all parts of the United States, 
and no charge for boxing and shipping. 


DR. EDDY’S 


PHOSPHATE GRANULES. 


These granules are offered to the afflicted 
as a purely Homeopathic remedy, preseri 
for years in a large general practice by the 
undersigned, and with great success. 

Those suffering from insomnia, deficient 
memory, loss of brain and nerve force, brought 
on by overwork or dissipation, will find in 
these granules an efficient and satisfactory 
nervine. 

Mailed to any se on t of $1. 

Address Hinam M. 
ton, N. Y. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


VOL. 4%, NO. 23 


INQUIRING | FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any suo 
to’ The Christian mon, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply erther through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The we will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. 


1. Why does Dr. Whiton, in “* The Evolu- 
tion of Inspiration,” say that there is a con- 
tradiction of statements between Kings 
and ** Chronicles ’’ about King Asa? In my 
Bible these statements agree. 2. James ii., 
10, says: “* Whosoever shall wy 4 the whole 
law. and yet offend in one point, he 1s guilty 
of all.”’ (1) Must not every man, erefore, 
at any given moment, be either a keeper or 
a transgressor of the whole law? (2) Should 
not a Christian be encouraged to hope that, 
during some moments of his life, he may, by 
divine help, be a keeper of the whole law, 
and that, in the progress of sanctification, 
those moments may increase 1n number ? (3) 
What is your definition of the difference be- 
tween a Christian and one who is not a Ubris- 
tian ? L. L. S. 

1. In looking up the reference, we find 
that 1 Kings xv., 14, is repeated in 2 
Chron. xv., 16, 17, and that a contrary 
statement is made in 2 Chron. xiv., 5. 
2. (1) Apparently ; but such logic must be 
qualified by observing that James's re- 
mark was limited in its reference. He 
has in his mind those who 


‘* Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By y see re those they have no mind to.”’ 


(2) Certainly. (3) One whois endeavor- 
ing with a whole heart to submit himself 
in spirit and act to the law of Christ. 


1. What is the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church in reference to regeneration ? 
Does it differ from the Protestant Church? if 
so, in what respect ? 2. May I trouble you to 
tell me just what and how much you mean in 
your comments on John iii., 2, when you say, 
‘Christ replies in substance that the world 
needs not new doctrine but new life ;”’ also on 
the fifth verse, *‘ A real and vital change of 
life and character wrought by the spirit of 
God in the heart of the believer ;’’ and again 
on chapter vi., 43, ** But that he makes the 
soul willing.’ Should 1 understand, from 
these comments, that you hold that God gives 
some new power or ability in what the Church 
calls ** regeneration ’’ ? J. V. D. 


1. The Roman Church teaches that 
regeneration takes place in and through 
baptism. 2. The new birth issues in new 
life, because it is the awakening of 
powers and affections that were dormant, 
the energizing of the will with new 
strength. Under the influence of truth 
(James i., 18) our nature acquires no new 
element, but a new activity. 


What is the best book of reference on Old 
Testament history, especially from Joshua 
onward ? I have Stanley and Milman, but 
desire others for aid in preparation for class 
work with girls from seventeen to wo -two 


years of age. : 


We can recommend no one book for 
“class work.” The series “ Men of the 
Bible ” contains volumes that will be very 
helpful, e. g., “Solomon,” “ Isaiah,” ete. 
(Send for a list to A. D. F. Randolph, 
New York.) Read also some chapters 
in Professor W. R. Smith’s “ Prophets ‘of 


Israel ” and “ Old Testament in the Jew- | T), 


ish Church” (Appletons, New York) ; 
next, some of the little books of the 
Religious Tract Society, as “ The Hit- 
tites,” “The Times of Isaiah,” “ Baby- 
lonian Life and History,” “ Recent Dis- 
coveries on the Temple Hill;” useful, also, 
are the Rev. J. G. Cross’s “ Hints to Old 
Testament Readers.” T. Whittaker, New 
York, can supply these last. 


In your issue of November 13, page 646, 
column 3, you say: “It is unseriptural to 
say ‘Jesus made me.’”’ In the first of John. 
I find Jesus described as the Eternal Word 
made flesh, and of him, the Saviour, John 
says in the same chapter, *‘ All things were 
made by him, and without him was not any- 
thing made that hath been made.’ From 
which it appears (1) that to say ** Jesus made 
me ’”’ is Seriptural, and (2) to deny that Jesus 
made me is unscriptural. 

A or THE TRUTH. 


If our friend will look to his references 
more closely, he will see that the makin 
of all things is not attributed to the Word 
made flesh, t. ¢., Jesus, but to the noc in- 
carnate Word. The same logic which 
leads one to say, “‘ Jesus made me because 
Jesus is God,” will not allow you to stop 
short of saying, with non-Protestant 
Christians, that the mother of Jesus is 
the mother of God. One of these propo- 
s.tions is as unscriptural as the other. In 


studying the Seripture on this subject use 
the Revised Version. 


1. Has M. Bersier’s sermon on “ La Soli- 
darité”’ been translated? 2. I have an im- 
pression that I either saw recently a reference 
to, or read a review of, a book by Canon 
Westcott. on “The Moral Aspects of the 
Gospel Miracles.”” Has he published such 
a work? 3. I mean to start a ‘* Band of 
Hope”’ among the children. Could you tell me 
anything about the headquarters of the or- 
ganization ? W. D. 

1. We are informed that a translation 
of all of his sermons has been published in 
England. 2. It does not appear in the 
published list of his works. 3. There is 
no general office of this organization, but 
a “ Ritual and Manual” for it is published 
by the National Temperance Society, 58 
Reade Street, New York. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME 
MISSIONS. 


There is a serious deficit in the treasury of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
This deficit is not owing to any expansion of 
the work over that of the last year. In fact, 
the apportionment for the present year is 
$25,000 less than the expenditure of last 
year. The deficit is due to three causes: 
(1) A great falling off in the receipts from 
legacies ; (2) more than the ordinary summer 
shrinkage in contributions, and (3) a most un- 
usual delay of the generous contributions 
relied upon in the early autumn from many 
of our largest and most wealthy churches. 
These never fail us, and have almost never 
been so late in coming. Friends tell us the 
tardiness this year is due to the financial 
troubles that have so embarrassed the busi- 
ness of the country and seriously hampered, 
for the time, many of our best givers. 

he receipts in the seven and a half months 
of the financial year now past show a falling 
off of $15,600 in gifts of the living, and $58,- 
os in legacies, from the same months of 
9, 

Meantime the work has grown, by the very 
necessity of its nature, and calls for mission- 
ary labor in all our fields have proportionate- 
ly increased, 

The Society, by formal vote, has directed 
the officers to see that the missionaries are 
promptly paid, supplementing the receipts, 
when necessary, for that purpose, by loans 
from the banks. This has been faithfully 
done, with the result that we now owe for 

rrowed money $115,000. After all pay- 
ments made with the avails of these loans, 
there is now due the missionaries for reported 
labor more than $20,000, and every mail is 
bringing new reports, adding to these dues 
several hundreds of dollars daily. 

he financial storm still sweeping over the 
country makes it impracticable to’ borrow 
further from the banks, without security. 
We have none to pledge. The winter is just 
at hand. In many fields where our brethren 
are toiling it has already come. They depend 
very largely— some of eee almost wholly — 
upon the Society’s drafts for the means of 
procuring needful supplies of food, clothing, 
fuel, and other essential requisites for their 
families. To get these, some of our brethren 
have already had to borrow, and that at fear- 
fully exorbitant rates of interest. More 
any or all other forms of self-sacrifice, 
they dread the loss of their financial credit, 
carrying with it that influence with their 
people which as ministers of the Gospel they 
prize as a chief element in their working cap- 
ital. These excellent brethren have a just 
claim upon our churches for the salaries 
pledged them in the name of the churches 
and by their order. If there was evera ‘‘debt 
of honor”’ this is one. This debt the Congre- 
gational churches will surely pay. They 
never yet repudiated an honest obligation. 
ey never will. Their loyalty to Home 
Missions, with God’s blessing, has for more 
than sixty-four years been carrying the work 
forward from the smallest beginning to its 
resent grand success. Beloved friends and 
ellow-workers for Home Missions, in view 
of all the favor with which the Lord has 
crowned your gifts and prayers for this 
cause hitherto, may we not confidently, 
as we do most earnestly, appeal to you for 
immediate offerings—in their liberality com- 
mensurate with the prosp: rity wherewith God 
blessed you—so that we may at once send 
their dues to these waiting brethren? They 
are our Lord’s brethren and ours. The 
money they have nobly earned in doing your 
work. ‘They need it to meet already pressing 
wants, and to shield them from suffering 
during the inclement weather. Shall any one 
of them be compelled to wait an hour beyond 
the time needed for transmitting the money 
from your homes, and the drafts to theirs ? 


Josern B. CLARK, 
Kincar, Secretaries. 
ALEXANDER H. Capp, Treasurer. 


Brsce House, New Yorx, 
December 1, 1890. 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y, 


SWIM UP STREAM. 


By Lo f iT TAKES VIGOR AND BACK BONE TO GO AGAINST THE TIDE. 


iS: GET WELL AND KEEP WELL 
INHALE NATURE'S VITALIZER—OXYGEN 


THE SICK MAN IS SELDOM THE SUCCESSFUL MAN. THE POINT 
THIS CAN BE DONE; HERE'S A NATURAL WAY: 


NOT THE AMOUNT WHICH YOU GET 


IN ORDINARY BREATHING BUT A CONDENSATION OF .-. THIS 'S FOUND IN 
COMPOUND OXYGEN. THis POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT IS NOT ONLY AN 
"NCREASE OVER THE NORMAL SUPPLY, BUT IT IS VITALIZED BY CKARGES OF 


ELECTRICITY. 


'T MAKES STRENGTH AND MAINTAINS IT. THE BEST FEATURE 


OF VITALITY GAINED IN THIS WAY IS THAT IT REMAINS AFTER THE USE OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN is DISCONTINUED. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE oF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO 


WILL WRITE TO 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 arcu ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


$20 SUTTER St., SAN FRANCISCO, CaL 


CHURCH ST., TOROKTO CANADA. 


Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce ina box. All 
ood silk and good colors. Sent oy mest on receipt of 
cents; 100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest 

and best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A 
beautiful assortment cheni'le and arrasene; 15 new 
shades in each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps 
too THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 

Send for Rules for crocheting Gent’s Four-in- 
Hand Neck Tie. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form); requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared by dissolving a 
portion in water, 

THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 


It will agree with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a wanly utritious and pleasant drink Sam- 
ple -ert FREE, a'eo Mannal of Dietetics. Avplv to 

WAL. Fe Raine W « 


has long wanted cooking utensils that 
wouldn’t break, and wouldn’t absorb 
grease. Something always clean and 
nice, The invention has come at last 


in the "NEVER-BREAK® Steel Cooking 
Utensils, and every good housekeeper 


is delighted. Send for illus. circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland,Q, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS’ 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East N. Y. 


New New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Harotp C. Coon, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th &t., New York. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY~-—Home and 
College Preparatory forGiris. Principal. Miss 
Bana J. Surru; Ass’t Prin., Mrs. R. M. 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


New Yorn, New York. 
HE COMSTOCE SCHOOL. 
ay! and Day Seheo! for Girls 


L 
Mres Dar. . 32 Weat 46th Bt. 


Onto, Cleveland, 

DELBERT COLLEGE.-New build- 
German and French. Unusual facilities for 
and literary stady. Address ©. Pres. 


New Yors, Clinton. 
tom 8 
Bix extended 


courses 
Address A. G. ICT, 4.M., Clinton, N. ¥. 


EMINARY presents 


FLYNT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked 
garment No 2a low-nected one, 
which admits of being high in the 
back and low front. 0. 3 is to 
lilustrate our mode of adjustin 
the * Flynt Hose Support "’ e 
side of the hip; also, the most 


dress 
skirts. No. 4 shows the Flynt 


4 
ap y mothers. No. 5, 

Pat. Jan. 6, 1874 — Waist, 

Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. we aeeas very little people. No. 
7 illustrates how the warp threads of the fabrics cross 
at right angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 
waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as 
the most Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only ent manufactured where the material 
of which is made is shrunk before cut, the only 
one which in its natural construction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


desirable grace of motion possible only with ect 
gained by freedom from compression. 

or singers. actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocu- 
tion or physical exercise, for equestrians or invalids, 
he girl or woman, the Flynt Waist is un- 
“*housands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail 
satisfactorily are constaotly blessing its inventor. 

Our * Manual,” containing #6 pages of 

matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
Under-dressing, Sent Free to any physician or 
lady, on to 


rs. O. P. FLYNT, 
319 Columbus Ave , Boston, Mass. 
Avenue cars pass the house from ail depots. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Ga pels 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 


™ spondence Solicited. 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 


560 Washington Street, Bosion, 
118 Worth Street, New York 


WALTHAM 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Unexcelled musically or mechanically. 
Correspondence solicited. 


E. W. LANE, - Waltham, Mass. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST Boren, and ARTISTIC, 


The finest of Bells for Churches 

Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati.o 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
for Church nools, BELLS 


Also 


ip 
i} 
| 
NF correct way to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under and 
| 
| 
| 
which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so { 
essential to large girls or women), thereby overcomes 
the abdominal development. The 
| 
| 
| 
| NORTHROP. 18 Rose 8t.. New York. 
can 
. Price and terms free. Name this paper. a 
| | 
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Rents are due 
to wash-day, unless you wash 
with Pearline. It’sthe washing 
in the old way with soap and 
rub, rub, that makes the holes 
inyour clothes. Youcan’t get 
them clean without rubbing; 
you can’t rub without wearing 
them out. A month of ordinary 
use won't make the wear and 
tear of one such washing. 

Try a little Pearline—weth- 
out soap. The dirt comes out 
easily and quickly without 
rubbing. There’s no need to 
drag it out by main strength— 
there’s nothing to hurt your 
clothes, no matterhowdelicate. 
There’s no hard work about it 
either. It’seasy washing—botl 
for the woman who washes anc 
the things that are washed. 
It's safe washing, too. Pearl 
ine removes the dirt, but won’! 


harm anything else. 
Reware of imitations. 1°6 JAMES PYLE. N.Y. 


ARMOURS 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “‘stock’’ for Soups 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfr: 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
™ CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT in all wasting diseases. 
no CoOKine. KEEPS 18 ALL CLIMATES. 
our book," The 
SEND Care: ane Feedingot 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. BosTon, Masa, 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY 
PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 


Asthma, atarrh, Hay Fever, Infla- 
enza, or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 

REMEDY. 

rice $1.0, of Druggis b . 
Send for free Sample, Ment 
E. K. Kirk Mfz. Co., 94 Thompson Sireet, N.Y. 


| 


THE HAY BATH. 


It that in Tyrol, says a corre- 
spondent of the Boston “Herald,” they 


have a form of bathing which is peculiar 
to that country. New-mown hay consti- 
tutes the material of the bath. A writer 
in “Demorest’s Magazine” states that | 
so popular are these baths, and sosimple, 
that upon many of the Alpine heights 
there are small huts belonging to the 
mountaineers which they built especially 
for the — The bather, having 
—— y divested himself of his cloth- 
ing, lies down in the hay, and an attend- 
ant covers him with hay to the neek. 
Some one must be on the watch during 
the hay bath, which many invalids take 
to restore declining bodily functions, no- 
tably that of the heart. When the pa- 
tient has copiously perspired, he is “ ) 
out” and dried by the “bathing attend- 
ant.” He himself is seldom in a condi- 
tion to do this, owing to the extreme 
lassitude produced by the “bath.” He 
can generally manage to dress himself, 


as many as the place will hold. How 
dirty and crushed the hay is at the end 
of the ‘season,’ any one can imagine. 
The ‘hay bath’ cure is not without its 
dangers. Several years ago two bathers 
fainted on emerging from the steaming 
hot mountain hay, which would indicate 


that is not observable in ordinary cases 
of fainting from the heat of an over- 
crowded room, which, as every one knows, 
is not dangerous.” 


A SYMBOL OF RANK. 


The distinctions of rank which exist in 
Euro countries give rise to many 
troubles which, though they may seem 
rather amusing as well as trivial to us, 
are in reality quite serious to the persons 
concerned in them. In Stuttgart, years 
ago, there existed a curious custom which 
is not yet entirely abolished, and, in fact, 
still flourishes quite vigorously in some 
parts of Germany and Switzerland. 
was the use of lanterns of different varie- 
ties and sizes, by which, at night, the rank 
of the party could be easily distinguished. 

The lanterns were carried by the serv- 
ants who were sent to escort their mis- 
tresses home from places of amusement, 
and they made the square in front of the 
Royal Opera-House, where most of the 
entertainments were then given, quite 
picturesque, with their lights bobbing up 
and down in every direction. 


strictly observed, or trouble arose. The 
order of rank, as set forth in the “ rank- 
list,” was something from which they 
could never swerve. Some had lanterns 
of tin, some of brass; some had wax 
lights, and others tallow ; even the num- 
ber of lights was prescribed for each 
separate or rank. 

An amusing story is told by HackJinder 
of two Stuttgart women, whose lifelong 
friendship was nearly destroyed by the 


bought at an auction a lantern which 


people of the next higher rank. 
he servant polished the offending 


lantern, and took it with her the very 


tainment. 
other woman, whose sense of the pro- 
prieties of life had been outraged, and 
who thought her old friend was endeavor- 
ing to lay claim to a rank above the one 


appeased. Even after the explanation, 


sore one between them. 


A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY FOR A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


We call the attention of our subscribers to 
a suggestion by the Mutual e Fund | 
Life Association on the last page. The idea 
is a good one and deserves the eonsideration | 
of the head of every family. Their statement 
shows a cash reserve of nearly $3,000,000. | 
Insurance in force, $200,000,000, and more 
than 60,000 members in the United States, 


Carada, Great Britain, and the Continental 
Countries. 


— 


however. | 
“So many patronize these baths that 
they often lie in the hay head to head, 


a powerful effect on the vital functions 


The differences between some of these 
lanterns were slight, but they had to be 


mistake of one of the husbands, who 
could only be used with propriety by 


next night when she went to meet ber 
mistress at the close of an operatic enter- 
It was some time before the | 


in whieh they both belonged, could be 


the subject of the lantern was always a 


WHEN THE 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and inopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

“ My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a@ thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it toall suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

“T had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Traveler for G. H. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 bottle. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 


Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 2 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 
Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother. [64§ 


The Diseovery is Made. 
No More Baggy Knees. 


The United Service Trousers Stretcher 
a nec seity to every gentieman 
(young or old) who dresses carefully 
and neatly. Trousers that have be- 
come beggy at the knees are made 

appear equal to rew bv a single 
application over night. When ap- 
plied te trousers alter becoming 
wet all shrinking and ruffling up is 
prevented. and the proper shape 
m sip tained 

The United Service Trousers Stretcher 
is easily and avplied and re- 
moved, and ing constructed of 
hard wood and brass it is practically 
indestructib'-. 

One will last a lifetime. 

The price is $1.75 on reeeipt 
of this amount will ba sent, boxed 
up and delivered, free to any ad- 

ress. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


Tailor. Clothier & Importer 
(Sole Agent for the U. &.), 
1338 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
The United Service Trousers 


Stretcher ms esaa acceptable gift 
and will be highly appreciated 


= 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, | 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON; 
Fetting fat too, For Scott's | 

mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil | 
and Hypophosphites of Limeand 
Soda Sot ONLY CuRED MY Imeip- 
ient Consumption sur BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


| 
| 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. 1 | 


rAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 


READING J,AMPS 


of every description, chief among which is 
incomparabie illuminator 


The Hollings Patent Extension Lamp. 


Banquet Lamps, Duplex Lamps, Student 
imps, Hanging Lamps, Night Lamps, 
and that latest aod daintie:t of Parisian 

devices, the 


BIJOU LAMP, 
For INDIVIDUAL Use aT Tasizs 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES AND FINE LAMPS” 
54 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSION,. (Next Adams House.) 
Photo Trading Post. 
Headquarters of the Chautauqua School 
of Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual, Manufacturers of all 


sorts of Photo material, specially the Water- 
bury, the /rving View, and Advill cameras. 


Send for catalcgue. 
The Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St., 


= Cure FOR 
OLD: HEAD‘ 
RELIEVES INSTANTLY. 


ELY BEOTHERS, 66 Warren St, New York. Price 50 cts. _ 


we 


FOR THE TEETH. 


PRICE, 26 CENTS. 


ryOSSESSES WONDERFUL CLEANSING 


AND PRESERVING QUALITIES. 


Deliciously Flavored. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED ANO GUARANTEED BY 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MAS». 
Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed free to any address, Manufacturers of the Celebrated Heyt’s German Cologn-. 
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F a boy ten years old 
were to practise one 

hour on each EsTEy 
that has been 
sold, and he kept this 
up steadily every day 
for ten hours a day, he 
would be a white-haired 
old man, 74 years of 
finished 


his practising on the 


age, when he 


last organ. 


Nobody cares 
how much oil 
alamp burns— 
oil is cheap. 
But, if the 

Pittsburgh’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
drzit lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is easy to manage; the others 
are not. The ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 


them. Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PiTrsBURGH Brass Co. 


‘Lhe 
Daylight 


Not a flicker, 

no smell, 

no trouble. 
Nothing but solid 
comfort reading, 
sewing or chatting 
in its light. 


Manutactured by Craig- 
head & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N. Y. Your 
Lamp Dealer will have 
it. Send to the Daylight 
Lamp Co.,38 Park Place, 
New York, for further 
information, 


CEDAR WASHING HACHINE 


The best on the market. Mrs. Dr. 
Dustin, of Maineville, Ohio, writes: 
“Your "Washing Machine gives entire 
Satisfaction.” Don't buy until you have 
seen our Cedar Washing Machine. We 
will sell you one at w lesa! e prices 
where we have no agent. Write quick. 

Chanipion Shelf Mfg. Co., 

» Chic. 


ANTICIPATION.” 


explodes the old theory 
that the joy of antici- 


double pleasure in store for you. 


w make the rich, copious, permanent 


your face, then, and , 
K not till then, can you 
fully appreciate it. 


YANKEE SHAVING SOAP 


softens even the most 

| harsh, wiry beard, so that 
| it cuts easily. prevents 
chavping of the face in 
cold, windy weather. cures 
every form of eruption and 
irritation of the skin. keeps 
the face always soft 
smooth, and the COMPLEX- 
10x bright and clear, and. 
renders SHAVING & positive 
LUXURY. 


TEST the truth of our 
statement. If you 
cannot conveniently pro- 
cure a cake of GENUINE 
YANKEE PHAVING Boar of 
your druggist or grocer, we 
mail a fuil-siz cake 

any part of the civilized 
world, postpaid, for lic. in © 
stamps. Address 


The J.B. Williams{Co,, 


If you have never used the Yankee Shaving Soap, you have the| 
' Take our word for it—you may anticipate using it with much papers 

| pleasure; but when you do use it— . 
—when you have seen how tiny a bit of the soap is required to 


—when yon have experienced its rich, creamlike effect upon 


REALIZ ATION. 


pation is greater than 
that of realization. | 


lather— 


Glastonbury, Conn.,U. S. A. 


SiIO\A 


WILLIAMS’ SH 4VING STICK, for TRAVELLERS’ vse in beautiful case , 


Sent 
WILLIAMS’ SOAP, Exquisite for TorLet oss. Pound (6 cakes), 40c. by mail, 


E. 


KNAI 


PIANOS. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


Battimorse, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street 
N. Y., 148,Fifth Ave.; Washington, 517 Market pace. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


or ely pe ior v 
of —- ¥ and isc heaper and of finer flavor than any 


other stock. 


Genuine only with J. von pound ef 8 signa- 
ture as a e,in blue. One Extract of 
Beef equal to pounds of 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


Sale of Dress Patterns for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Beginning this week we shall offer 
special inducements in Robes and 
Dress Patterns suitable for the holi- 
days. 

In the Basement 

500 Patterns Mohair Twill, $2.50 each, 
700 Patterns all-wool Cashmere, $4.00 each. 
650 Patterns all-wool Checks, $3.25 earch. 
300 Patterns all-woel Serge, $4.00 each. 

And a great variety of Plaids, 
Stripes, and Mixtures at correspond- 
ingly low prices. These are all sub- 
stantial materials and remarkable 
values. 

On the Main Floor. 

400 choice Pattern Dresses, in boxes, 

at the following reduced prices: 


$30.00 Novelty Robes, at + - $15. 00 
35.00 Cashmere “ - 17.00 
40.00 Camel’s Hair Rebes, at - 20.00 
50.00 Appliqued 25.00 


All of imported materials, in new 
and choice styles of braiding, cording, 
embroidery and applique work of su- 
perior character. 


James McCreery & C0.., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


WINTER 


“Cartwright & Warner's” 


CELEBRATED MANUFACTURE. 


Ladies’, Men’s, and Children’s 
Natural Wool, Camel’s 
Hair, and Merino 


UNDERWEAR. 
All Silk and Silk-and-Wool 
Vests and Drawers. 


LADIES’ RIBBED SILK UNION SUITS. 
WINTER HOSIERY. 


Cashmere and Merino Hose and 
Half Hose. 


OPEN WORK = EMBROIDERED SILK HOSE 
Colored, Ribbed, and Plain. 


French, English, and Balbriggan Hose, 


BLACK HOSE, 
Warranted perfectly Fast Color and Stainless. 


KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Wedding and 
Christmas Gifts. 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures, 

Carrara Marble Statuary. 

Mantel Clocks, enameled bronze. 

Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements, 
Carriage or Traveling Clocks. 

Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 
Grandfather’s Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and gold Cabinet Clocks. 

Candelabra in gold, bronze, silver, and crystal. 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 
Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 

Card and Center Tables, Louis XV. 
Bric-a-brac and Jewel Cabinets. 

Five O'clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 

Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis X VI. 

White and Gold Consoles and Cabinets. 

Firat Empire Writing Desks, etc. 

Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx, and china. 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forma. 
Solid silver Berry Dishes. 

Bread Baskets in solid silver. 

Solid silver Desk Furnishings. 

Opera Glasses of superior quality. 
Bonbonniéres of Dresden and English china. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain. 

Onyx and Bronze Pedestals. 

Porcelain, brass, onyx, and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 


The public cordially invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


(vington Brothers, 


Above 30 ) Neor 
32d. FIFTH AVENUE, 


Brookiyn House, Fulion and Clark Streets. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY or W. KETCHA4, 
EXPERIENCE. | | 06 West 42d Street, | 


Best of references. 
Send for circulars. Naw Yous Crrz. 
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DECEMBER 4, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


OUR MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX. 
LIST GF CONTENTS. 


Our object in getting up this Mammoth 
“Christmas” Box 1s to introduce to the Amer-: 
ican people our ‘Sweet Home” Family Soa; 
and fine Toilet Articles. Thevarethe i 
an ne i1ouet Ar®rticies. ney are the pure st, 


best, and most satistactory whether made inj 


, 


this country Or England , every one who uses 


them once become our permanent customer. 


We propose a. new departure tn the soap trade 


and will sell direct from our factory to th 
consumer, spending the money usually ; 


for expenses of traveling men, wholesale and 


iOWe 


r tail lealers’ ofits YIN mmc 


able presents to those who order at once. 


Our goods are maae ror tne select famii' 


" 


full 


rease spots or stains 
| 
»everv housekeeper whi 
“annot iniul he tinest 


trade, and will not be sold to dealers, and to) , +*" 
induce people to give them a trial, we accom-) 
pany each case with all of the useful and va! 

uable presents named.  fecti 


= 
THIS BOY LAUGHS 
because the Great “Christmas Box has arrived 
and it will make 100,000 boys, girls, men and 
women, old and young, happy ; because it con 
tains the greatest lot of Christmas. Presents 
ever seen for the money. Beautiful things 
Something for everyone in the family, fathe: 
—mother—all of the boys and girls—the bal 


—and hired girl. Such fun opening 
you never heard of. It is a great surprise to 


get it, It contains so many o! the 


ia 
al 
OTF t 


™ ~ 


Kercnierl an 


Nne 


This Soap 


wood-work, washing 


ve 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) 
AMILY SOAP, enough t 


vear. 


is made for all household pur- | 


rve size ), fol cleaning 

ishes. dairv utensils, removing 
curpets rel Crit 


iast an ave 


oses, and has no superior. 


6 BOXES BORAXINE, | 


uses It. nem 


easant for the hands an 


Tics, 


-Fourth fozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 


One-Fourtti Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 


“Sweet HoMe” 
age tamily one 


J € 
ic i 
st! 
Ixurie se 
ise, or tl » whose skin 1s dehcate. 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 


if 
‘ 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO’S 


«SANITARY 


HEATING FURNACES, 


~ 


to a 


| RICHARDSOW. & BOWNTON CO. 
ifr. 8°72 & 224 Water Street, New York 


S84 Lake Street. Chicage, Ill. 


asting BLIS 


Avy) TWicopherous 


One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. (ie | FOR THE 
One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. HAIR & SKIN 
One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 
One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. Socthing,) 
One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powdar., Delicate, | sud quickly neaiing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, de, 
Ret) Drucvistsor by Mail, 50 Cents, 


© 


One Boti!s 


— 


~ 


Modjeska Tooth Powcer. | 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 


Our Mammoth “Christmas” Box! 


Contains a 
Babies. 4n 


folks 


rpreat variety 
1T} 
Such as 


of 


iry useful ar 
Boys Tool 


id amus:n 


ry 
i 


Toys, Playthings, etc., for th 


Saws. Hatchets, Shovel, Rakes 


» Hoe, Tov, Spinner, ‘‘Crack Shots,’’ Games, Jack Stones, Etc. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 


©); 
On 


ne (ys 
One P 
(one ~ 


One 


fin 
e Lad 


n’s Han 


LT 


T>! 
e Si.verefr lated tfon 


tluloid Pen Holder. 


k. 


dker« hief. large. 
ransfer Patterns for Stamping and SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


ring Table Linen, Toilet 


| RARCTAYV 4&0. 44 Stone Street. New York 


5.¢ OAV 


STEAM-COOKED 
PATENTED 


(ireulars free by mail, 


HE CEREALS MFG C 
ST 
EW YORK CITY 


Mats, Towels.) GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,6006: 


very thin rsevervone wishes to receive. O-§ ef 
where can such liberality be found. » Onell ited Wali M ~ : , 
W e do not ask yout remit i | advance, nor run an) One Pa \ cco ( s Card LAROCHE’S 
hipto y box of tl 
son to shinto you ab lese { a 
ae 1; ‘s’ tr} | m1 are + the nm to ail of the at at i€@s, We 
trialyou are fuliv convinced atthe soap is) , . CONTAINING 
we claim, and the extras all pla x ONE ALBUM cont: pictures « 
We Claim, and the extras ertise, vou canf Peruvian Bark and 
then pay the bill. Butif vou are not satisfied in every ) ene | en - 
wav, no charge will be made for what you have used. ? 1 Wm. E. ¢ 12. G l Scott. Pure Catalan ne, 
; a R bel indorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Can we do more a. ' Paris, as the Best Remedy for 
To Cet the Rox simplv write your name ind ad 3: 1) ‘ sc. LOSS of APPETITE, 
dress on @ postal card and ma 4. J.G.M Toseph Jet n, d AG 
‘oO us and we will ship you the goods on 30 d trial, and y ¢. George Bat I be rE FEVER an UE, 
are vy eT no obligati ns tft AC the OX ll it ioes not ney ery Al ith 1} iT), ET, ae \I ~ MALARIA, NEU RALGIA 
ir expectations, \ Know the great value of : . 
and re ne + them the s erest kind of 7 ‘ es 5.G ne, ry, and INDIGESTION. 
a ) will r ve it. g. Gen. Sherm 1. ot ler, ‘ ktended y t! A 
10. Thomas Carly 22. Alex. Hamilton Parle, has enadled 
Some people prefer to send cash with order- It. Commod raragut 23. John Lioward Payne I re atta and to ¢ 
we ao not isk it, but if readers of this paper re- 12. “Stonewall” Ta te 
mitin advance we will place in the box iu addi- Etc, Ete, Ete. the disagreeable bitterness of ether samedien 


tionto all the other extras a valnable present 
for the lady of the house. Articies that are 
near anddear tothe heart of every woman, and 
that she will be proud of tor years to come. 

Where boxes are paid for in advance, we ship 
same day order is received. All other orders 
are filled in (heir regular turn, 

Persons re mitting in advance can have thetr money re- 
funded zwtithout argument or comment tf the box docs not 
pro: é tll they expect. Price of ym pi f 


The above OFFER only holds good until January ist. 
SEND IN VOUR ORDERS AT ONCE, 


J. D. LARKIN & CO.. SENECA, HEACOCK and CARROLL, STREETS, 


fan extra pul 


tallow and v vetab! 


Rem mber el Ho 

“ ip, made from refined 
ls. On account of its 
‘firmness and purity, each cake will do double 


f 


‘sold from groceries. 


| Our Price for Mammoth “Christmas” Box 


Complete, is Six Dollars. 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 


22 rue Dreuet, Paris. 


Me Family Soap is }E. FOUGERA & CO.., Agents for U. Se, 


30 North William «treet. N. ¥. @ 


‘the work of the common cheap soaps usually IES 


Vil 
Bors Si 
GIRLS 

DELIGHT *RADES, 


Save mons hy buving 
f trom the makers. Send 
for prices. 

New Haven Rattan Co. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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530,000 


ctmas p ac ant 830,000 


$240 is the Total First Payment Required for a $30,000 


Policy of Life Insurance, Payable to One’s Family— 
Wife or Children. A Handsome Christmas 
Present Indeed. 

It will be payable to the Wife, when the Husband can no longer participate in 

the Christmas Festivities. 
It will be payable to the Children, when old Santa Claus shall cease his 
yearly visits. 


WHY PAY $100 PER YEAR FOR YOUR LIFE INSURANCK, 


WHEN THE SAME AMOUNT OF INSURANCE CAN BE HAD IN ONE OF THE 
STRONGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE WORLD FOR 


S50 ? : 


WHY leave your family—your Wife and Children—a $10,000 Estate, in the 
shape of Life Insurance, when the same yearly payment you are now paying for 
the ®£0,000 [nsurance to the Old System Companies will secure for your 
K:state to your Wife and Children double the amount, or $20,000, in the 
Strongest and Most Successful Life Association in the World? Therefore 
secure your Life Insurance in the 


Mutual Reserve und 


Home Office, Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 


it has already paid to the Widows and Orphans of deceased mem- 
bers, Death Claims amounting to nearly $10,000,000, 

[t has nearly $23,000,000 Cash Reserve or Emergency Surplus. 

It has saved its Members by Keduction of Premiums more _ than 
%25,000,000.00, 

[t has $200,000,000 Insurance in force. 

It has more than 60,000 Members in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and the Continental Countries. 


HARPER, President. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF N. Y., Trustee of the Tontine Reserve or Emergency Fund 

THE AMERIC LOAN rRUST CO. OF N. Y. Dep ository of Spe. ial Emerge” wy Fund 

D. Bautpwin. Vics President, Prea. Am. Loan Truat Co, Late Pres. ith Bink: Hesry 
Re Second Ex-Supt. las. Dept... Ohio; J. D. Thi *-esident JOHN 
Trea r; E Puetrs, Comptroller: G. R. McCnesney. As:’t Ca’ 29 T. BRAMayN, 

W. Bowne, D., Med. Director: 8 A Rontssox, M.D, Chairman In 
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A 
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The improved method of .securing mementos vf pleasant excursions and of gaining health- 


ful recreation is in a large degree due to the 
4 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


Which we introduced in this country at 
LAR RRICES, 
Ranging from $10 upward. 
OUR BICYCLE OUTFITS, ARTISTS’, DETECTIVE, PETITE, 
AND REVOLVING-BACK CAMERAS. TRIPODS, AND 
OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUISITES 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


ce Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


OCOVILE & ADAMS CO., 


W. IRVING ADAM#, President; H. LITTLEJOHN, Secretary. 


Publishers of The Photographic Times—weekly, $5.0 per annum ; monthly, $3.00 per annum. 
The Photographic T.mes Annual, containing 40 illustrations, will be ready Dec. 1st. 


Salesrooms;: 423 BROOME STREET, New Vork. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, 


PRINCIPAL 
PHILADELPHIA CooKING SCHOOL, 
1617 CHESTNUT STREET. 


AvucGust 27, 1890. 


In my schools and in illustrating 
my lectures I have thoroughly bested 
all the leading Baking Pawders. and 

“Cleveland's Superior: Powder has 
invariably given the best results. 

One even teaspoonful of it will ac- 
complish as much or more than a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of any other powder. 

Food made with Cleveland’s Su- 
perior Baking Powder keeps moist and 
fresh, and in this respect it 1s superior 
to any powder I| know. 

Cleveland's Powder is entirely free 
from Ammonia, Alum, or other adul- 
terants. 

I am convinced it is the purest 
powder made, and I have adopted it 
exclusively in my cooking schools and 
for daily household use. 


84> In writing, mention this paper. Established in 1802. 


READ CAREFULLY 


AND THEN 


Your Own Thinking 


if you could eflect saring of 50 Per Cent. in the 


cost of your life insurance and have it placed in one of the strongest of the regu: 


lar life insurance companies, would you not consider the matter ? 


* * * 


For what purpose do you desire life insurance ? 
Do you not wish it mainly for the protection of your family and your business 

interests in the event of yourdeath? If this is your aim, and you would carry 

$20,000 insurance in a regular old line company for the same money you are 

now paying for $10,000, would you not consider the matter ? 

THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE meets all 
these points, 

* . . ° It is one of the eleven (only) regular life insurance 
companies chartered under the laws of this State. It commenced business in 

1575, and its last annual report shows $223.85 of net assets for each 8100 of 

liabilities [ isee N. Y. Ins. Report, pages LX.-~LXI.), thereby making its finan- 

cial strength beyond question. 


. . . . By adjusting its premiums to the current cost of 
insurance (death losses and expenses enly) it furnishes life insurance at least 


50 per cent. lower than by the usual ** level’ premium rates. 
ACTUAL RESULTS. 
The Provident Savings Life paid to January Ist, 1890, for Death 


Claims to beneficiaries under its Renewable Term Policies........... 81,516,000 00 
The ordinary, whole life “level"’ premiums would have been.......... . 243,742 81 
Percentage of cost in Provident Savings. ...................6sscececcnecccccnees 32 7 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 


For Insurance on your own life, or for an agency, apply to 


The Provident. Savings Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary.) SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Home Office, 120 Broadway. New York. 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Supt. Agencies. 
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The Holiday Books 


REVIEWED AND DESCRIBED, WITH MANY 
ILLUSTRA TIONS. 


HOSE of us who remember the *‘* Consulship of 
Plancus”™ preserve a vivid memory of Christmas 
literature very different in intent and kind from 
that which invites us now. Indeed, it is not 
necessary to go back to the days of ‘‘ Keepsakes ” 
and ** Annuals ” to find a time when the ** Christ- 
mas Book” was something as temporary and 
usually as gorgeous as the bon bons upon the 
Christmas tree. But the change which we have 
noted in the last few years is more marked in 
the books of the present season. There are holi- 
day books pure and simple, but there are more 
books which belong to all seasons, and this, 
as it seems to us, is a distinct gain. Our English 

cousins cling more lovingly then we to the old fashioned holiday output of the 
presses, but we, whether through fickleness or because our minds are turned to 
things more practical, seem to prefer the reclothing of the permanent to holiday 
garb worn for its own sake alone. In this work our bookmakers have been 
seconded by an improvement in public taste which can be recognized without 
glorification, and by material aids, by the increase in the number of trained 
artists, by the development of pen and ink and wash drawing, and by various 
gains in mechanical processes of reproduction. Whether or not we deplore the 
loss of the personality which belongs to the skilled engraver’s work, we have 
the fact that our range of instruction and enjoyment would be curtailed 
were bookmakers forced to depend upon the engraver alone. The photo- 
graphic process may be justly charged with monotony, with loss of the fine 
distinctions which go to make up artistic rightness, but, after all, photography 
has given much more than it has taken away. Hodie scriptores, non sunt serip- 
tores, sed pictores, it was said at a time when the text of Mss. was over- 
powered by the illuminations, but in our day, even though picture making runs 
riot now and then, we cannot charge the more substantial books of the season 
like the Hiawatha with any injury to the text. 

We cite the Longfellow’s Hiawatha first, because the beautiful edition pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ($6), with Mr. Frederic Remington's 
illustrations, is a book of obvious distinction, and because it well exemplifies 
all that we have said. We accept it as a Christmas book, but it brings to us 
the smoke of camp fires, where the legends of the Dacotahs passed from 
mcuth to mouth until, as Homer preserved the oral tales of ancient Troy, our 

poet came to embalm the romantic traditions 


and he reproduces their very atmosphere. After the 
emasculation and the ultra-polished elaboration of the 
schools and the atelier of convention, the rugged sin- 
cerity of Mr. Remington’s work is as grateful as the 
wonderful realism of Kipling’s ‘‘ Soldiers Three.” We 
do not look to Mr. Remington for classical types, but 
we do see in his work the Indian as he is, with the 
impress of savagery stamped upon his tace. All that we 
need point out isthe vivid truthfuln-ss of Mr. Reming- 
ton’s drawings. They are acco.. »animents rather 
than direct illustrations, and they serve their pur- 
pose admirably even though the artist’s types—his Minnehaha, and his 
‘* Black Ute Chief,” the white priest—dispel illusions, almost with a shriek. 
If the full page photogravures represent the story, the human interest of the 
legend, the pictorial notes on the margin, must be credited with an interest none 
the less real. Here the reader has before him a running explanation of the lives 


From‘ Dollikins and the 
Miser.” (D. Lothrop 
Company.) 


of our Indian tribes, their dresses in peace and war, their weapons, the 
cups from which they drank and the bowls from which they ate, their dwellings, 
some of the animals which they hunted, and indeed illustrations of Indian life 
from the cradle to the grave. 
We use the past tense, for the 
conditions are changing so 
rapidly that all these objects 


H AED seem already of historic in- 
terest, though many of them 


are still in use. They repre- 
sent the tribes of the whole 
country, not the Dacotahs 
alone, and this is surely more 
than justifiable. since ‘‘ Hia- 
watha” may be taken as our 
A | typical poem of Indian life. 
— With the same thoughtful 

a realization of the ‘intrinsic 
fitness” which we know in 
books on ethics oftener than 


| | | | | in actual experience, the c ver 
| of this beautiful book is of 
aA | deerskin, asoft russet stamped 
with a gold design adapted 


from the Japanese. The front- 


tion of this edition was most 


| HAN ispiece is a reproduction of 

Lawrence's portrait of Long- 

ff fellow, dated 1854, the year 

Ty Yi of the poem’s birth in the 

author’s mind. The concep- 


"7 
of the Northland in his verse. How quickly 
and surely ** Hiawatha” made its way into 
the popular heart is a story familiar to all of ZA ; j OM, j 
us. There have been editions innumerable, /! 7 fil f Vy’ 
but there has been none like this. For the Corse wat ron UG, 
edition before us represents not merely fanci- - 
ful illustration, but a purpose as intelligent - 4 / 
and comprehensive in its way as that which / tt, 4 | eg if 
has prompted collections like those of the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology. Mr. Remington, like ee > Ja 
Kipling, has lived among the people whom he depicts, ' \ ' - 


From Austin Dobson's **Sun Dial.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


fortunate, and we congratulate the publishers upon the thoroughness and excel- 
lent taste with which the conception has been carried out. 

He would be a hopeless pessimist who could see in the return of the publishers 
to the classics only a confession that modern work offers little worthy of 
sumptuous attire. The pessimist might revive the familiar argument that this 
is a day of many clever things, none great, and he would receive the equally 
familiar answer that there are ‘‘ clever” writers to-day who would have shone 
radiantly had they appeared in a less crowded firmament. But ours is the 
receptive, not the argumentative, mood, and we can enjoy the luxurious editions 
of Longfellow, Hawthorne, Wordsworth. Charlotte Bronté and George 
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Eliot which are offered us this year. From Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. comes an admirable volume of 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets. illustrated by one of the 
most delightful of illustrators of landscape and flora, 
Mr. Alfred Parsons ($5). The cover, a rich green, 
finely stamped with a gold arabesque design, offers a 
promise which is well fulfilled. It may be true that 
Wordsworth is less read to-day than the average 
exponent of contemporary culture would have us 
think, and it is true that all which the great natural- 
istic poet wrote is by no means pure gold. For this 
reason there is the more helpfulness in a judicious 
selection like the collection before us, and there is 
the greater reason for appreciation of the happy col- 
laboration of artist and publisher. We need not 
dwell upon Mr. Parson’s drawings, which offer such 
convincing proof that fine artistic sensibility and 
truthfulness are not irreconciliable. In these days 
of *‘ picturesque” drawing, of happy-go-lucky gen- 
eralizing and reliance upon chic, it is invigorating to 
follow the work of an artist who never despises the 
details of construction in leaf or flower, who never 
slurs the facts of his landscape and who yet selects 
and composes his subjects with such ready sympathy 
and fine perception and interprets them with such 
thorough competency that we yield a ready allegi- 
ance to his admirable art. In the vignette studies 
of blossoms and vines and charming landscape bits 
the artist's conscientious attitude toward his work 
is illustrated as vividly as in the full page drawings 
of mountain, meadow and moorland in Words- 
worth’s country. Where the figure has been intro- 
duced we may account the result less fortunate, but 
on the whole there is little reason for fault finding. 
The drawings, as readers of Harper's Magazine will 
remember, have been reproduced both by wood en- 
graving and process work. Another Harper book 
takes us across the Channel and on to the Midi, the 
sunny land of the wonderful Tarasconians, the 
emotional children of the Midi, to whose impression- 
able imaginations the false ever presents itself as the 
true. As for Tartarin, that ** Don Quixote in the 
skin of Sancho Panza,” we have known and loved 
him long. We have followed him amid the eternal 
snows of the Alps, and the burning sand of Algeria. 
We have seen him at home, surrounded by lethal 
weapons and strange trophies, in the field proudly 
leading the hunters of Tarascon, amid dangers 
which would 
have crushed a 


ai? 
A. SS after all these 
perils and tri- 
umphs, the end 


of Tartarin has 
come. The Old 
W orld offered 
nothing more. 
Nothing was 
left the brave 
Tartarin save to 
become not only 
an explorer, but 
also a colonizer, 
the founder of a 
mighty empire. 
How he fared 
we may not tell. 
That would be 
to wrong our 
readers, for 
whom a pleas- 
ture waits which 
will be lessened 
only by a tragic 
element, the 
one discordant 
note! Here we 
may think the 
admirable liter- 
ary art of Dau- 
det at fault. not 
in an ending as 
characteristic 
in its humorous 
touches as it is 
finely pathetic, 
but in the intro- 
duction of real 
horrors. But 
Entering a Convent. From **Jn Tartarin now 

Seripture Lands.” (Charles Scrib- takes his place 

ner’s Sons.) in’ the literary 


/, 
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Valhalla. In these adventures, as before, 
Tartarin is accompanied by the most apt 
and sympathetic of illustrators. Rossi, 
Myrbach, Montegut, Montenard, the 
painter of the Midi, and Bieler have pic- 
tured the actors of this tale with such 
ready appreciation of character, such 
happy recognition of situations, and such 
adroitness in delineation that their 
sketches, seemingly modest, are really 
exemplars of a most admirable art, for 
this is an art based upon knowledge, but 
never hampered by it, never labored or 
mechanical, and, in its results, always 
instinct with vitality. Purely the power 
to enter into a theme and translate its 
very spirit with so light yet so forcible a 
hand is one of the finer gifts of art. 
whether illustrator or painter be the 
artist. But we must take leave of Tar- 
tarin, with a passing word for the blue 
and silver cover of his last history, and. 
in bidding him farewell, we may echo 
the words of his translator, Henry 
James, a past master of refined English. 
when he says, ‘‘ The only defect of Port 
Tarascon is that it leaves no more to 
come.” 

Weare brought face to face with many 
questions of art in our loitering over these 
Christmas books. There are those who 
deem the illustrator an artist only by courtesy, but 


their number is small, despite Mr. Pennell’s objurga- 
tions. There are illustrators who hold that ‘ pictur- 


esque” drawing alone embodies art, and others main- 


tain that truth of facts and a sad sincerity are 
essentials. But whether or not we join the 
fashionable worship of the broken line of the 
school of Vierge, we shall do well to preserve 
sufficient catholicity to recognize art of a kind even 


in the despised photograph. Take for example Mr. E. 


L. Wilson’sgphotographs illustrating the handsome 
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From ** The Vicar of Wakefield.” (Maemillan & Co.) 


results. I wanted to see such pictures accompanied 
by descriptions free from either the shallow senti- 
ment of the superficial tourist, the narrowness of the 
enthusiast, or the arbitrariness of denominational- 
ism. I likewise wanted them connected with data 
and textual references which should give me helpful 
hints for the further study and enjoyment of the 
events that have made the Scriptural Lands the most 
interesting of any in the world. With these wants ; 
with the Holy Bible as ny guide-book ; with a care- 
ful art training: with ardent enthusiasm for the 


Acro-Corinthus. From * Pericles.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


and most valuable volume, Jn Scripture Lands, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. (#3.50.) Mr. 
Wilson's purpose was to realize truth of facts. For 
this he carried his camera through the lands described 
in Scriptural history. and in his efforts to ob- 
tain accurate transcripts of scenes he has suc- 
ceeded as no one, perhaps, has succeeded be- 
fore. Yet his results are by no means bleak and 
bare, and he proves that even when the photog- 
rapher’s work is so circumscribed in motive as in 
this case, a quick perception and tact in selection 
may achieve results of undeniable practical value. 
The pictures which Mr. Wilson has collected from 
perilous Petra, from the Nile, from Mt. Sinai, Gali- 
lee, Mt. Lebanon, Jerusalem, Jericho and scores of 
other places precious by reason of this association 
at times are helpful primarily as records and also 
worthy of consideration as examples of clever com- 
position and vigorous effect. Those who have read 
Mr. Wilson's articles in the Century Magazine will 
understand a purpose which he expresses modestly 
in his preface. ‘‘I wanted,’ he says, ‘‘to see pic- 
tures of the places made sacred by Scriptural History 
which were not ‘idealized’ by the pencils of those 
whose sympathies with art too often “rode over 


picturesque as well as for the historical ; with a love 
for nature and for human nature; with a camera 
fitted with a student’s eye, and with perfect health 
and strength I went at the task I had set for myself.” 
Some of the places visited, like Petra, have been 
rarely seen by white men, and wherever Mr. Wilson 
went he found pictures which are of lasting value. 
His experiences are described most happily in a nar- 
rative personal and entertaining, relieved by pas- 
sages of graphic description and touches of hamor. 
We have no doubt as to the success of his journey 
when we reluctantly lay down this admirable book. 

The elaborate edition of The Sun Dial, with dGraw- 
ings and decorations by Mr. George Wharton Ed- 
wards, which comes to us from Messrs. Dodd. Mead 
& Co., may be thought to resemble the typical 
Christmas book more closely than the volumes which 
we have seen, and yet such an admission might im- 
ply a wrong to Dobson's exquisite verse. Looking 
back over the last twenty years we may well feel 
disposed to maintain that no othe: living poet in this 
time has exerted a greater influence upon the younger 
generation of verse makers. We may admit that 
something of the purely literarv charm of Dobson’s 
measures was due to inheritance. The forms which 
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December 4, 1890 


he revived, the triolet, vilanelle, 
rondeau ballads and what not, 
were the forms of old French 
verse, but the life which has 
charmed us beneath this antique 
garb was created by Dobson 
himself, and none but a very 
poet could show such tender 
sensibility, arch humor and deli- 
cate feeling. Nearly all his poems 
are known to our reading pub- 
lic, and the choice of ‘‘ The Sun 
Dial” for publication in this fine 
garb will be deemed by our 
readers a fortunate choice, for 
the poem breathes the fine atmos- 
phere of the olden time, perfumed 
with the subtle fragrance of love. 
yet tinged with humor and even 
shadowed with misadventure 
and regret, an epitome, as it 
were, of the course of true love. 
sketched with infinite deftness 
and daintiness. To be called upon 
to provide pictorial accompani- 
ments to verse of such elusive 
charm was no slight demand. but 
Mr. Edwards has clearly had the 
gift of sympathy. He has wisely 
chosen a light and decorative 
treatment peculiarly adapted to 
his theme, and he furnishes a 
wealth of ornamental design and 
initial which supplement his 
drawings of the sun dial in de- 
lightful gardens, where peacocks 
glorify themselves. where castle 
walls frown above the trees. and 
where fizurative hope and sad- 
dened longing steal along the 
paths to make the silent sun dial 
the confidant of their secrets. 
The artist's work supplies a happy 
illumination of the text. and we 
may note the excellent reproduc- 
tion of his wash drawings. The 
cover bears a gold sun dial 
in gold ornamentation upon a 
salmon colored panel, relieved 
against pale sage green. ($7.50.) 

There is probably no handsomer volume of its class 
issued this season than Some American Painters in 
Water Colors with text by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock. 


From “ Wordeworth’« Illustrated bw Parsons. 


Six Sillies. From Andrew Lang's * Red Fairy Book.” (Long- 


mans. Green & Co. 


dealing with the dangers of ultra sensuous art and 
defining motive, published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, successors to Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brothers. This house has earned a reputation for 
dainty book making of the lighter sort, and its more 
linportant publications, collections of plates with 
text, which have appeared annually, have taken an 
excellent rank among books of the kind. It was in 
1884 that the firm, or rather its predecessor, put 
forth its first collection of etchings, which was fol- 
lowed by others in succeeding years. by a collection 


The Christian Union 


of photogravures of the great Madonnas in 1888 and 
last year by the ‘* Fac Similes of Aquarelles by Amer- 
ican Artists.” This year’s volume offers another col- 
lection of ten large chromo-litho- 
graphic reproductions of water colors 
by American painters, thus furnishing 
us with suggestive illustrations of the 
work now being done at home in a 
most popular branch of art. We find 
as the frontispiece the aptly charac- 
terized work of a clever illustrator 
and painter, Mr. W. T. Smedley, who 
pictures the arrival of a_ bashful 
stranger atasummer hotel. The names 
of Mr. Smedley and the other contribu- 
tors will be familiar to those who visit 
the exhibitions of the Water Color 
Society, while those to whom these ex- 
hibitions are unknown may be assured 
that much of interest awaits them. 
Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sherwood’s grace- 
ful study ofa young lady with flowers, 
whose figure and surroundings form 
an adroit color scheme ; Mr. Barnsley’s 
picture of one of the modern successors 
to the Olympian games—the famous 
Harvard-Yale race; Mr. Palmer's un- 
pretending but charmingly faithful ren- 
dering of a woodland corner in winter : 
Mr. Leon Moran’s dainty maiden, who 
breathes the fine fragrance of the olden 
time; Mr. Ferris’s glimpse of the 
Orient, and the idyllic studies of child 
life by Miss Maud Humphreys and Mrs. Sunter form a 
collection so diversified, and yet so uniformly interest- 


Copyright, 1590, by Harper & Brothers 
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ing, that we feel sure it will meet 
with appreciation. These water 
colors have been introduced by 
chromo-lithography. The work 
has been done carefully, but we 
sometimes realize forcibly a cer- 
tain hardness and a violence in 
color which seem almost insep- 
arable from this medium. The 
subject invites speculation, for in 
these days chromo-lithography 
seems likely to be pressed hard 
by color printing upon photo- 
graphic grounds. But this has 
not yet reached mature devel- 
opment, and meantime we have 
little reason for complaint when- 
work so carefully executed as 
this is offered us. The cover of 
this volume is stamped with a 
reproduction of Mrs. Supter’s 
picture and a back border bear- 
ing an arabesque design in gold. 
($12.50.) 

If Hawthorne’s “Our Old 
Home” may be taken as an 
example of our abiding interest 
in the mother country, so may 
also books like Mr. Hutton’s 
‘* Literary Landmarks of Lon- 
don” and a volume now before 
us—In the Footprints of Charles 
Lamb, by Dr. B. E. Martin. In 
this dainty book, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Dr. Mar- 
tin has done a genuine service to 
the lovers of the gentle Elia. The 
author's fitness for his task will 
be appreciated by those who fol- 
lowed him ‘**‘ Through London 
with Dickens,” and of his sincere 
love for his theme no reader who 
essays these pages can ha¥e any 
manner of doubt. It is pleasant, 
amid the flood of new and 
ephemeral publications, to note 
the appearance of books which 
prove that the classics and classic 
authors of our literature still hold 
their following, and we may 
record the appearance of an elaborate volume of 
similar design in England, whose author follows 
the journeying of Dr. Johnson, whose words 
“Far from me, and from my friends be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us, indifferent 
and unmoved, over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue,” have 
been aptly chosen as the motto of this book. The con- 
tractor and builder are destroying the literary land- 
marks of London, and it is well that their fragrant 
memories should be preserved. Fortunately, how- 
ever, nearly every one of Lamb's successive homes 
has been kept inviolate, and we may follow him from 
‘Cheerful Crown Office Row.” to the place which 
once knew his schoolboy feet, to the Temple Church, 
to the Blue Coat School, and on through the South 
Sea House, Little Queen street, Pentonville, Enfield 
and on to the last scene at Edmonton. No guide 
could be more sympathetic, none more painstaking 
than our author, and he has been most happily aided 
by generous illustration. Those who love Charles 
Lamb—and what book reader does not ?—will not be 
wanting in appreciation of Dr. Martin’s work, nor of 
the work of Mr. E. D. North, who contributes a very 
full and satisfactory bibliography of Lamb 
to the volume. | 

Last year the annual revival of classics in 
new form brought us Hawthorne’s ** Marble | | 
Faun,” in Roman red covers with photo- | 
graphic illustrations of places, scenes, build- | 

| 


ings and works of art associated with the 
romance. This year the pouring of old wine 
into new bottles continues, but we have yet 
to hear reports of disaster. From 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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From ** Another Brownie Book.” 
(The Century Company.) 
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From ** Dear Daughter Dorothy.” (Roberts Brothers.) 


comes a two volume edition of one of the English 
classics of the century, Jane Eyre ($5), and from 
Messrs. Porter & Coates we receive another, Romola, 
in anew dress($6). In both cases the false covers are of 
Roman red cloth. The ‘‘ Jane Eyre” is bound in 
red and white relieved with gold, and the ‘‘ Romola” 
in red and with the arms of Florence in gold upon 
the red. Charlotte Bronté’s romance is generously 
illustrated with plates presumably obtained from 
England, and **‘ Romola,” like ** The Marble Faun ” 
of last year and this year’s edition of Hawthorne's 
‘Our Old Home,” is illustrated with photographic 
views of actual scenes. <A portrait of George Eliot is 
the frontispiece of the first volume, Michael 
Angelo’s statue of Lorenzo II of the sec- 
ond. All Florence is re-created for us, the 
churches and baptisteries, the statues and porches, 
the bridges and squares, and palaces and pris- 
ons, and we even see the execution of Savona- 
rola as represented on the panel in _ his 
cell at San Marco. Hawthorne’s Our Old Home, 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
is presented to us in a delightfully dainty 
dress. The binding, which is a cloth almost 
as fine in texture as silk, is of a delicate hue, 
which will be called apple green or pea green 
at the will of the reader. There is a_ border 
and a central design stamped in a rich gold, which 
gives no hint of insufficient stamping or tarnishing: 
This edition is an example of tasteful book making 
from the false cover to the book mark. Of the text 
of these most delightful of the studies of England and 
English character there is nothing left for us to say, 
but we may point out that the value of the edition is 
enhanced by the citation of parallel passages from 
the *‘ English Note Books.” The frontispiece, a por- 
trait of Hawthorne, is followed by an abundance of 
illustrations, presenting scenes at Leamington, War- 
wick, Lichfield, Oxford, on the Thames and amid the 
haunts of Burns. These illustra- 
tions, as in the case of the **Ro- ° 
mola,” are photogravures from 
actual photographs, and they impart 
an appreciable value to a classic 
example of our literature. 

The leading publication of Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. this year is a fine 
edition of Browning's stately poem 
Saul, illustrated with photogravures 
from original designs. in black and 
white oils by Mr. Frank O. Small. 
The two chief figures, the gloomy . 
king and the stripling David, have 
been conceived and presented by the 
artist with an excellent realization 
of effect. Those who uphold art 
for art’s sake may feel less interest 
in this artist’s work, but it is impos- 
sible to deny that his pictures are 
dignified and truly illustrative, and 
that they possess no little breadth 
and force. The excellently repro- 
duced full page pictures are accom- 
panied by vignettes and by a frontis- 
piece portrait of the poet. Thetitle 
page bears a vignette presenting 
the artist’s really felicitous concep- 
tion of the melancholy king. and, 
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the cover bears an appropriate design stamped in 
colors upon brown cloth. ($10.) 

Two good examples of holiday bookmaking are 
The Poet's Year, edited by Oscar Fay Adams, with 
over one hundred illustrations, published by the D. 
Lothrop Company ($6), and Summerland, a collection 
of lines and verses which serve as suggestions for a 
‘variety of landscape and floral designs, by Margaret 
M. Pullman. The latter volume is published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard in Boston and C. T. Dilling- 
ham in New York. ($3.75.) Both books are oblong 
quartos, with sumptuous covers. Each month is in- 
troduced by an appropriate design, and there is a 
multitude of full page, half page and vignette illus- 
trations. Miss Pullman, in her volume, proves her- 
self a sympathetic student of nature, and her 
glimpses of meadows, orchards, pine woods, uplands 
and marshes and her delicate drawing of flowers, 
leaves and ferns will be sure of appreciation. In the 
first named volume the designs have been repro- 
duced by both engraving and process work ; in the 
latter the wood engraver has done the work of re- 
production. Both books are printed upon heavy 
paper, with generous margins. 

Ludovic Halévy’s idyllic love story ‘‘ The Abbé 
Constantin,” published two years ago by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., attained at once great popularity, and 
has passed through several editions. That popularity 
was based in part upon the extreme attracti¥eness of 
the book and in part upon the extreme attractive- 
ness of the story. It is not often that there conies 
into the hands of American readers a piece of French 
fiction so fresh, so unaffected and so pureintone. The 
story had an almost idyllic quality. This year we 
have in the same handsome form another story by 
Halévy—A Marriage for Love. Like its prede- 
cessor, this, too, is a bit of pure romance, told with 
the most charming literary art and in the purest tone. 
It has all the daintiness of touch, reserve of emotion 
and refinement of manner which are characteris- 
tic of the best French prose. ‘‘A Marriage for 
Love” is not only a very pretty romance, but also a 
very carefully drawn cabinet picture of French man- 
ners and life. Such a story ought to have a 
very choice setting, and that setting has not 
been denied ‘‘A Marriage for Love.” Printed 
in a large quarto, on heavy paper and from large 
type, the story really assumes a sumptuous form. 
The broad single column on each page is ornamented 
by designs at the top and bottom, which give the 
page an artistic completeness and beauty. The full 
page illustrations are by William de Mesa. His 
work is not entirely uniform, but its quality is at- 
tractive and interesting. He has fortunately made a 
careful study of his figures, and has achieved the 
difficult task of dressing people in the costumes of 
to-day without stiffness or awkwardness. The 
heroine of the story is an exceedingly fresh and fas- 
cinating creature, who reappears again and again in 
various attitudes and during various scenes without 
wearying the eye. The book is a singularly charming 
one—not too serious nor too light, but readable, at- 
tractive to the eye, and handsome enough for the 
uses of the season. A detached cover of watered 
silk adds to the effectiveness of the volume. (New 
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York : Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $10.) 
Alphonse Dau- 
det has written no 
story more thor- 
oughly Parisian 
and thor- 
oughly illustrative 
of certain qualities 
of his own than the 
Kings in Exile 
(New York: George 
Routledge & Sons). 
This novel at- 
tracted wide atten- 
tion at the time 
of its publication, 
and has never 
ceased to interest 
those who care for 
the work of this 
brilliant impres- 
sionist. The pres- 
ence of a 


in Pariseyg 
twenty years 
ago sug- & 
gested to 
Daudet a study 
of the influence 
and effect of 
exile upon roy- 
alty. He chose 
for his principal 
figures a very 
attractive, im- 
pulsive, impas- 
sionable and 
unstable king 
and a very 
noble, high- 
minded and 
strong-willed 
queen, dethroned by a revolution and thrown 
upon Paris in the first agitation of expulsion 
from palace and country. The story is a very un- 
usual one, and although not dramatic in the 
highest sense, is profoundly interesting. Daudet’s 
style is at its best in this volume. The illustra- 
tions by Bieler, Conconi and Myrbach are of the 
delicately suggestive order with which this series of 
books has already familiarized us. The beautiful page, 
clear, attractive type and artistic breaking of the let- 
ter press with dainty, often shadowy, illustrations, are 
characteristically French and characteristically taste- 
ful. (Paper $1.50; half leather $2.25.) 

Out of Doors With Tennyson, edited by Eldridge 
S. Brooks, is an illustrated quarto containing selec- 
tions from the verse of Tennyson, devoted to descrip- 
tions of nature, pastoral studies and bits of human- 
ized landscape. The delicate art of the Poet-Lau- 
reate has given us many lovely pictures of the En- 
glish countryside and of English life as it is allied 
with nature. The volume contains, 
in addition to imaginative sketches 
of various degrees of excellence, an 
interesting picture of the house in 
which Tennyson was born, of the 
moated grange at Somersby, of 
Langton Hall, which is supposed 
to have furnished the hint of Locks- 
ley Hall, and of various other scenes 
familiar to the readers of Tennyson. 
The landscape sketches are much 
superior to the figure drawing, 
which is not of very good quality. 
The cover is illuminated to repro- 
duce the impression of satin. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. $2.50.) 

Mr. Henry T. Finck has a facile 
and interesting way of writing, as 
was shown by the decided popularity 
of his book ‘‘ Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty.” His latest ven- 
ture in literature is very different 
in character, being a finely illus- 
trated account of The Pacific Coast 
Scenic Tour, as he calls the splen- 
did panorama of scenery to be en- 
joyed on our Western coast. From 
Southern California to Alaska Mr. 
Finck journeys, studying carefully 
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the climate and*industrial conditions of the country, 
taking splendidly enjoyable trips to the Yosemite, 
the Yellowstone Park, the Grand Cajon, Lake 
Tahoe, the Columbia River and other places whereof 
merely to speak makes the would-be tourist and 
traveler enthusiastic. The writer combines very 
happily the faculty 
of close observation 
and minute descrip- 
tion with real liter- 
ary skill. Thus while 
his book contains de- 
tails which make it 
eminently useful as 
a hand-book and 
source of exact infor- 
mation, it is also a 
pleasurable work for 
the general reader. 
Mr. Finck frankly 
confesses that he is 
in love with the 
Pacific Coast and 
most of his compan- 
ions, in imagination, 
in this wonderfully 
varied and beautiful 
trip will grant that 
his fascination is 
highly excusable. 
(New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) 

George Sand is at 
her best in descrip- 
tions of nature and 
pastoral life. What- 
ever criticisms are 
to be made touching 
her novels which treat of social and marital 
relations, her studies of the French peasant and 
the French country life are, as a rule, not only 
devoid of anything offensive to the moral sense, but 
charged with the poetry of an imaginative nature 
dealing with themes which draw out the best that is 
in it. George Sund was fundamentally a poet. The 
vagueness and untrustworthiness of many of her 
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Euripides. From Pericles.” (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


theories of social relation were due, in large measure, 
to the immense importance which she attached to 
impulse and spontaneity, two of the great qualities 
of poetry. She felt intensely, while her thought was 
often inconclusive. But when George Sand turned 
to nature and to those who live on the soil, her per- 
ceptions were instantly cleared, her imagination was 
instantly stirred, and the skill of her hand was al- 
most unerring. One of the most attractive of these 
pastoral studies is La Mare au Diable, which is now 
translated by Frank Hunter Potter under the title of 
The Haunted Pool. This was the first of the series 
of rustic tales with which George Sand delighted her 
countrymen years ago. She describes it as a modest 
story amid a humble landscape, but genius makes all 
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landscapes significant and beautiful, and the simple 
tale of pastoral courtship recorded in this book 
is all the more beautiful and effective because it de- 
pends upon no extraneous or accidental quality for 
its interest, but solely upon the depth and sincerity 
of its human feeling. This story is often put into 
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the hands of those who are making their first ac- 
quaintance with French literature. It has the clas- 
sic quality, so far as purity of tone and delicacy of 
touch are concerned, and we know of no story which 
might better serve as an introduction to the volum- 
inous work of George Sand. This edition is issued 
in quarto form, printed on a beautiful page, with 
broad margins, and illustrated with fourteen etchings 
by Rudaux, notable for their delicacy and effective- 
ness. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.) 

One of the best series of books now coming from 
the press is the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) We have already 
reviewed the volume on ‘The Life of Lord 
Nelson,” by William Clark Russell, a capital story 
of one of the most brilliant careers in modern 
times. Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Existence, by C. R. 
L. Fletcher, is a worthy companion of 
Mr. Russell’s admirable biography. It 
gives, within a comparatively brief 
compass, a very full sketch of the na- 
tional hero of Sweden, who was also 
one of the heroes of the great Protes- 
tant struggle in Europe. We know of 
no book which so clearly and satisfac- 
torily covers this confused but deeply 
significant period in European history, 
and we know of no more consistent and 
intelligible account of one of its master 
spirits. But we turn with the greatest 
interest to Mr. Evelyn Abbott's Life of 
Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. 
Here is a subject the like of which for 
variety, brilliancy and significance in 
the history of the world has hardly a 
parallel. Mr. Abbott, who is the 
editor of the series, and a fellow of 
Baliol College, Oxford, was admirably 
equipped for the preparation of such a 
work. He hasa thorough mastery of 
classic life, art and literature, together 
with the literary skill needed for the 
undertaking. He has known how to 
set the brilliant figure of Pericles 
against the noble background of an 
Athenian life at its culminating period, 
and to suggest and indicate by positive 
statement the world-wide significance 
of the man, the ideas of his time and 
the political character of his rule. 
Such. stories as this, recalling not 
the dreams of the imagination, but 
the actual doings of men, afford the 
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No man in this generation has interpreted nature 
more delightfully or to a larger audience than W. 
Hamilton Gibson, for Mr. Gibson has the great 
advantage of using two of the arts with almost equal 
facility and skill. Many people owe to him a vast 
extension of their knowledge of nature. He has 
taught them to see 
that which was for- 
merly invisible to 
them, to discover at 
their feet beauty of 
structure, delicacy 
of form and loveli- 
ness of color which 
once entirely’ es- 
caped their observa- 
tion. Mr. Gibson's 
work as an illustrat- 
or has so long been 
familiar that it hard- 
ly needs character- 
ization here. Its 
keenness of observa- 
tion, its delicacy of 
touch, ifs refinement 
of feeling and its 
charming quality of 
fancy have made it 
comprehensible to 
all those who have 
any sensitiveness to 
beautiful objects. 
One needs small 
technical knowledge 
of art to appreciate 
the very delicate 
transcriptions from 
nature which Mr. 
Gibson has been giv- 
ing us during these recent years. Sfrolls by 
Starlight and Sunshine does not fall behind any 
of its predecessors in interest or quality. In 
some respects it seems to us superior to them. 
The chapters on ‘‘ A Midnight Ramble” and 
‘* Night Witchery” are delightful pieces of writing, 
interpreted by suggestive representative studies of 
the life and nature described, while of ‘*‘ The Wild 
Garden ” what better thing can be said than that it 
makes us feel the sacredness of common things by 
disclosing to us anew the beauty that lies under our 
very feet. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50.) 

A very substantial quarto comes to ts bearing the 
imprint of Harper & Bros. (New York), and devoted 
to Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story. Nearly 
three hundred Christmas songs, hymns and carols, 
with selections from Beecher, Wallace, Auerbach, Ab- 
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bott, Warren and Dickens, with illustra- 
tions selected by J. P. MceCaskey. This long title is 
in itself a very good description of the volume. One 
finds in it the text of Mr. Beecher’s beautiful ** Over- 
ture of the Angels,” Dr. Abbott’s ** The Land and the 
Child,” Auerbach’s story, ‘*‘ Gellert’s Last Christ- 
mas;” Dickens’s ** Christmas Carol,” Dr. Warren’s 
long and interesting account of ‘* Christmasse of 
Olde,” and Charles Dickens's ‘* Christinas Tree.” The 
selection of Christmas music is large and compre- 
hensive, and the illustrations reproduce many of the 
best known pictures of the Madonna and the Christ 
Child, as well as popular representations of Christ- 
mas incident and story. ($2.50.) 

Glimpses of Old English Homes, by Elizabeth Balch 
(New-York: Macmillan & Co. $4), is asmall quarto, 
neither too large nor too heavy to be comfortably 
read, admirably printed and profusely illustrated. 
The letterpress dwells lightly and pleasantly on the 
salient points of family and historical interest in con- 
nection with some of the best known of the great 
English houses. Penshurst has a lasting interest for all 
English peoples by reason of the notable company 
who have been entertained within its walls and by 
reason also of the notable men who have been its 
masters—among these none quite so famous as Sir 
Philip and Algernon Sydney, both English gentle- 
men of a type in the memory of which the whole 
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world rejoices. Arundel Castle, Chiswick House, 
Berkeley Castle and other equally well known 
English homes are the subjects both of the pen and of 
the pencil. The illustrations bring before the eye the 
most characteristic features of English architecture, 
and the volume will take its place as one of the most 
attractive of the season. 
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Readers of 
The Christian 
Union have 
not forgotten 
the familiar 
and delightful 
studies of old 
New England 


‘tes 


al 


life. which 
KX, appeared in 
The Christian 

Union a year 


ago under the 
title of Bramp- 
ton Sketches, 
from the hand 
of Mrs. Mary B. 
Claflin. These 
chapters of old 
time history 
and character 
have now been 
collected in a 
sinall and taste- 
ful volume, 
bearing the im- 
print of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 
Boston. It is 
hardly neces- 
sary to charac- 
terize that with 
which our readers are already familiar. Mrs. Claflin 
wrote out of a full knowledge of her subject, and with 
a power of imagination which recalled the scenes and 
figures of the past with great effectiveness. She did not 
sketch a series of portraits from her fancy, but made 
herself the interpreter of old New England life as she 
had seen it in the town of Hopkinton, one of those 
quiet, old-fashioned New England villages where, 
within the memory of living people, the atmosphere 
of the old times 
still prevailed, and 
where the origin- 
ality, quaintness 
and acuteness of 
New England 
character were 
seen in their best 


development.  (Il- 
lustrated. $1.25.) 
Few novels of 


recent years have 
established them- 
selves more thor- 
oughly in the inter- 
est and regard of 
English speaking 
readers than Mr. 
Blackmore's Lorna 
Doone, one of those 
thoroughly genu- 
ine and human 
pieces of fiction 
which *win the 
heart and hold 
their own by virtue 
of the deepest 
truth. ‘* Lorna Doone” has passed through many 
editions, some of them attractive, many of them 
cumbrous and unwieldy. We have seen no 
edition more suitable and convenient than the 
Exmoor edition. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) The story is put into three admirably 
printed and tastefully bound volumes which, by rea- 
son of their taste and their simplicity, commend 
themselves to those who like books for their best 
uses. This edition has the further attraction of a 
new preface from Mr. Blackmore, in which he says 
that the book comes to its American readers in this 
form under the escort ‘‘ Of fair knights of the order 
of copyright ;” which is a pleasant way of saying 
that the publishers propose to treat the author ac- 
cording to the rules of equity and justice. For this 
reason, no less than for its own intrinsic merit. we 
commend this edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” to the atten- 
tion of our readers. (3 vols. 12 mo. $3.75.) 

The young author of the famous Polish novel With 
Fire and Sword, whose portrait is given in this 
supplement, has sprung almost at a bound to a place 
among the foremost of historical romancists. Henryk 
Sienkiewicz is as strong on the literary as on the 
historical side. His pictures of Polish, Cossack and 
Tartar life and fighting are as vivid in treatment as 
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they are careful and minute in accuracy. The story 
of the campaigns, retreats, sieges and victories of 
the Polish armies is varied and brilliant, while the 
thread of romance and love-making is woven with 
one of strong, racy humor. This paper was among the 
first to call attention to the extraordinary character 
of this work on its first appearance in translation 
into our language, and we are pleased to see that its 
popularity has caused a demand for new editions. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 

The history of the manufacture and use of playing 
cards might seem a slight topic for a splendidly 
printed and illustrated quarto of 200 pages, but only 
to those who have not dipped into the subject. The 
Devils Picture Books, by Mrs. John King Van 
Rensselaer, is a storehouse of curious knowledge. 
dealing with all ages and countries. Not merely the 
history of*the world’s amusements, but the history of 
art, and even the world’s political history, are con- 
nected with the immediate subject by many odd side 
threads of interest. Who, for instance, can fail to be 
interested in the fact that printing of cards on blocks 
was the earliest form of that block printing which 
was afterwards used to produce the early block 
books, and thence finally evolved by the great leap of 
movable types into the art of printing as we know it 
to-day. And how many of our readers know that 
the use of visiting cards arose from the practice of 
writing a message on the back of a playing card and 
sending it toafriend? The number and vanety of 
odds and ends which Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s diligence 
has collected about the materials, manufacture, use 
in different games, engraving, coloring, origin, sym- 
bolism and literature of playing cards is really re- 
markable. The colored plates illustrating the book 
are beautiful specimens of color printing, and con- 
tain much that is rare or unique. It is not necessary 
to be a card player, or even to approve of card play- 
ing in its mildest forms, to find here much that was 
worth preserving. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 85.) 


(Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) 


Very racy of New England life, scenery and na- 
ture is Samuel Adams Drake’s The Pine Tree Coast. 
For 2000 miles he traces the Maine seaboard, stop- 
ping at many a quaint old port, telling many a thrill- 
ing or amusing episode of history ‘‘down East,” 
holding out many a humorous sketch of fisherman 
or original character. There is plenty of information 
in the book—geographical and historical, for tourist 
as well as for student. But the whole subject is 
treated pictorially and picturesquely, and the result is 
readable in every page. The full page ‘half tone 
photo etchings” give a good idea of some of the rug- 
ged features of coast and island scenery, and the 
scores of little vignettes bring out the quaint features 
of old New England life. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$3.) 

The story of Napoleon’s campaigns, teld by one of 
his body guard, is to be found in The Narrative of 
Captain Coignet (1776-1850), edited by Lorédan 
Larchey. It purports to be a transcript of an orig- 
inal manuscript, and if the book, as we suspect, be in 
fact as much the work of M. Larchey as of Coignet, 
it is at all events grounded in authentic history. In- 
tensely interesting is this narrative of a private sol- 
dier—dramatic and full of life and action. His un- 
happy boyhood. his skill with horses, his work in 
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training them for the army, his conscription, the 
part he played in the great battles, his observation of 
the Emperor, the latter’s recognition of the private’s 
gallantry—all this and much more is told with frank- 
ness and in a crisp, terse style, which becomes a sol- 
dier and man of action. The whole gives a kind of 
bird's-eye view of the great events of European his- 
tory in Napoleon’s time from the standpoint of an in- 
telligent private citizen, thrown against his will into 
the midst of the turmoil. The pictures are by J. 
LeBlant and are as spirited as the text. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50.) 

Leon Gautier’s Chiralry has been translated for 
English readers by Henry Frith, and deserves a 
prominent place among the illustrated books of the 
season. Gautier approaches his subject from the 
literary as well as the historic side. The epic 


Henryk "Sienkiewicz, Author of * With Fire and 
Sword.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 


‘** Chansons de Geste,”’ as well as the annals and chron- 
icles of the Middle Ages, have been drawn on freely 
to gain a conception of the spirit of the age of 
chivalry. The origin of chivalry, its growth and 
power, its codes and principles of honor, and its final 
decadence and disappearance, are expounded by nar- 
ration and still more clearly by exemplification. 
Gautier traces step by step the life history of the 
knight of olden time, his infancy, youth, sports, 
training, espousal, marriage, domestic life, military 
career and death—all with extraordinary learning, 
yet with vivacity and a power of personation and of 
throwing himself completely into the era of which 
he writes that gives animation and dramatic effect to 
the whole. Here may be obtained a true and minute 
description of the dwellings, dress, furniture, armor, 
habits, fighting methods, the private and public life 
of the nobility of feudal times. The book is aptly 
dedicated to Cervantes, ‘‘ who laughed at chivalry in 
his books and was a true chevalier in his life.” The 
illustrations are but mediocre in their execution. 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons. $2.50.) 

Fra Lippo Lippi; A Romance: by Margaret Vere 
Farrington. With 14 photogravure illustrations. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) With 
a rare delicacy of touch the author has de- 
picted the love story of the artist monk, Fra Lippo 
Lippi. It is not wholly the Lippo of Robert Brown- 
ing, who can frankly confess ‘‘I’m a beast,” but the 
gay, sensuous Italian, who painted men’s bodies, not 
their souls, like Fra Angelico, who looked upon the 
surface of life as on a picture, and painted with a 
realism startling his generation its beauty and de- 
formity, its spirituality and degradation. His love 
for the beautiful Lucrezia Buti, who forsook her 
convent for his sake, makes him steadfast. Her face 
is his constant model for the highest ideal of womanly 
purity, love and self sacrifice—the Holy Virgin. One 
cannot see his pictures and believe that the man was 
a sensualist. One feels while reading her pages that 
the author has derived her conception of the charac- 
ter of Lippi from a close study of his pictures, and 
has perhaps thought out her story in the brilliant at- 
mosphere of North Italy. From the love scene be- 
fore the altar of the convent chapel of Danta Mar- 
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gharita,} Lip- 
po’s death from 
the poison of 
the jealous 
Beatrice, the 
tale is an ex- 
quisite idyl of 
an artist’s love 
life, very tender 
yet noble in its 
reserve. Essen- 
tially artistic 
is the tone of 
the book and 
beautiful is its 
form, with fine 
paper, wide mar- 
gins and well 
chosen and well 
executed photo- 
gravures—al- 
most an edition 
de luxe. 

The home of an 
ancient and for- 
gotten race, a 
land full of in- 


terest to the From ** Ruined Abbeys” of Yorkshire. (Macmillan & Co.) 


naturalist and the 

archzeologist alike, is the region of New Mexico and 
Arizona. A quarter of a century ago, when the 
author of The Marvellous Country traveled thither, it 
was almost an unknown land, save tothe descendants 
of the old Spanish settlers. Even now that railroads 
have let in the light, knowledge of its curiosities is not 
general. Mr. Samuel Woodworth Cozzens gives us 
without any pretence to literary skill an account of 
the ‘‘ strange events and startling adventures ” which 
befel him there in a volume whose whole title is very 
much longer than the caption we give, and whose 
pages are adorned with many pictures. It is un- 
deniably a readable book, and will captivate lovers 
of curious places and strange adventures. (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. $2.) 

Picturesque India is the expressive and truthfully 
descriptive title of a work of 600 pages by Mr. W. 5S. 
Caine, in which the text is accompanied by many 
drawings of striking bits of architecture, scenes of 


Hindu life and glimpses of scenery. A large and 
finely executed map is a welcome addition. In treat- 
ment the volume is avowedly a handbook, and we 
know not where a prospective traveler in India could 
find more complete and dependable information as 
to what he ought to see and how to seeit. Natur- 
ally the style is. concise, but the book is usually read- 
able. It has been handsomely bound and printed. 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons. $3.) The 
same publishers send us an edition of Bulwer’s Last 
Days of Pompeii, with many full page pictures, some 
of which are over-realistic and not always well 
printed. The book is a showy one, and may meet the 
demands of a certain holiday trade. There seems no 
question that the story itself alone almost of Bul- 
wer’s work fully retains its early popularity. ($3.) 
Two exceedingly pretty books bear the impress of 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Familiar London, 
by C. J. L’Estrange, with sketches in color, is a very 
attractive small long quarto, which 
reproduces in letter press and to the 


“THE HAYMAKERS WERE AT WORK ALL ALONG THE ROAD.” 


eye those buildings in which London 
life and history are typified. A series 
of full page well printed illustrations 


in color reproduce such familiar ob- 
= | jects in London as St. Paul’s, the 


Houses of Parliament, the Royal 
= = Exchange, Trafalgar Square, West- 
minster Abbey, the National Gal- 
lery, the Tower and Buckingham Pal- 
ace. Not the least interesting of these 
full page sketches are those of the Old 
Curiosity Shop and Rotten Row, with 
its vistas of foliage and its familiar 
line of carriages. In addition to these 
full page pictures there are a number 
of smaller studies, principally archi- 
tectural, which pleasantly interrupt 
the text and add to its entertaining 
quality. Similar in style and still 
prettier in general effect is the volume 
devoted to Shakespeare and His 
Birthplace, by Emma Marshall, which 
gives us very pretty scenes in color of 
Stratford-on-Avon, including a pict- 
uresque glimpse of the little town, a 
charming view of the river at the old 
boat house, a bit of old English domes- 
tic architecture in the Ann Hathaway 
cottage, a glimpse of the Memorial 
Theatre from the river, together with 
many other smaller studies of the 
architecture of the place, especially in 
its relation to Shakespeare. ($3.) 

It is always a pleasure to hap- 
pen upon a new edition of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith's 
classic pastoral is one of those 
pieces of literary work which the 
whole world agrees not to admire, 
but to love. Its genuineness, its sim- 
plicity, its warmth of domestic affec- 
tion, its naivete all conspire to give 
it a peculiar quality of heart. 


From, Jane Eyre.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) It is interesting in any form, 
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mt peculiarly interesting in the new edi- 
tion which comes from the press of’ Mac- 
millan & Co. (New York). In this volume 
the ‘** Vicar of Wakefield” is not only very 
handsomely printed, but it is enriched by 
a large number of very characteristic illus- 
trations from the hand of Hugh Thomson. 
Mr. Thomson’s work is well known on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His studies of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, and his illustrations 
for that deliciously English book ‘‘ Coaching 
Days and Coaching Ways,” reviewed in our 
columns last year, have brought him to the 
attention of a large and delighted circle in 
this country. He has succeeded in repro- 
ducing the quaint and picturesque charm of 
old English life. His work in *‘ Coaching 
Days and Coaching Ways” was faithful to 
the very spirit of old times in England, and 
he has done full justice to the ‘** Vicar of 
Wakefield.” The simplicity and unaffected 
charm of Goldsmith have not appealed to 
him in vain. His ilkistrations are thoroughly 
interpretative, and materially aid the eye in 
‘atching the significance of the text. ($2.) 

A pretty Christmas souvenir for one who 
loves birds and beasts is The Halo, illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Barrett Gilman, and 
published by L. Prang & Co. of Boston. 
Between its artistically decorated covers 
may be found some selections about animal 
pets, happily illustrated. It is a capital 
Christmas card for the price. (#1.) 

Bunyan’s Home is in text a well written 
description of the sleepy village of Elstow, 
from the pen of Dr. John Brown, minister 
of the church of Bunyan Meeting, Bed- 
ford, with a slight sketch of the tinker 
who wrote the most popular of En- 
glish books and his connection with 
the place. The pen and ink and colored 
pictures bring the scene vividly before 
one. There are some altogether charming bits of 
rural England here—old cottages, venerable church 
towers and placid brooks. The coloring of the pic- 
tures, too, is subdued and rich. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $8.) 

Memories of Home is a collection of poems and 
pictures of life and nature, made by Mrs. May D. 
Brine, who is always a very attractive writer. The 
book is adapted for presentation purposes. (New 
York: Cassell & Co. $1.50.) 

Time’s Footsteps is a large thin volume, with many 
blank pages surrounded by ornamental devices, and 
intended for the recording of .** Red Let- 
ter days and events ’’—gifts, pets, auto- 
graphs, books, travel, excursions, &c., 
&c. A good deal of elaboration in bind- 
ing. illustration and ornament has 
bestowed on the carrying out of the plan, 
which will doubtless please the fancy of 
many holiday purchasers. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.) Thesame pub- 
lishers send us Jf Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear, a Christmas carol, by Ed- 4 
mund H. Sears, D.D., prettily written fF 
and illustrated in color. ($1.) Also 
Tennyson Pictures, not quite subdued 
enough in color, we think. (50 cents.) 

Flower Folk, a new series of verses and 
pictures in color, by Anna M. Pratt and 
Laura C. Hills, comes from the press of 
the F. A. Stokes Company (New York), 
who send us also a really dainty little 
calendar, called the Cupid Calendar, 
embellished with fac-similes of delicate 
water-color designs, by Mrs. J. Pauline 
Sunter. 

A novelty in the way of an autograph 
book is Elizabeth A. Allen's Gold Nails 
to Hang Memories On, which gives in 
quotation or original rhymes all sorts of 
facts and fancies relating to famous men 
and women, arranged under their Chris- 
tian names. The owner of the book is 
expected to induce personal friends to 
add their autographs in spaces left for 
the purpose. This has a suggestion of 
being photographed with Niagara for 
a background. Theingenuity and labor 
of the compiler have been great. 
The book is tastefully printed. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company. 
$2.50.) 
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From **The Marriage of Love.” 


The etchings by M. M. Taylor accompanying the 
volume of English Poems by Burns, Cunningham, 
Cowper, Wordsworth and other representative 
writers, are admirably chosen to illustrate the wealth 
and variety of English rural scenery, and their execu- 
tion will compare with the best book work of the 
kind. The book is an oblong folio, in style much like 
the edition of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village.” for 
which the same author supplied etchings. (Phila- 
delphia: The J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50.) 

Sheridan’s Ride is furbished out with many en- 
gravings and handsomely printed in good form for a 


(Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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presentation book by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company of Philadelphia. The cuts are 
spirited as the poem deserves. Andrews 
is the engraver. ($2.) Similar in its thin 
octavo form, illuminated cover, gilt edges, 
&c., is acurious poem of Indian romance 
> by M.B. M. Toland, called Tisayac of the 
| Yosemite. It has 12 full page pictures by 


% Dielman, Low and other artists of reputa- 

tion. ($2.50.) 

a The novelties, booklets, cards and prints 
of the season sent out by L. Prang & Co. 


) 


of Boston will play a prominent part in the 
holiday festivities. Of the most ambitious 
of their publications this year, Browning's 
Saul,” we speak elsewhere. Of the lesser 
ones there are literally dozens, ranging 
from so elaborate a volume as Flower Fan- 
cies, with its fine color illustrations, ex- 
quisite cover design and rich appearance, 
sold for $5, down to the simple Christmas 
card at 15 cents. Even to catalogue these 
is forbidden by considerations of space. We 
must content ourselves with saying that a 
distinct advance has been made by this firm 
in the art quality of their work. This is 
nothing new, for the popular success of the 
makers of the Prang publications has been 
largely due to their avoidance of monotony 
and continued energy in finding out and 
meeting the changing taste of the public. 
That they have done much to develop that 
taste, as well as to cater to it, is also true. 
The Spirit of the Pines ($1), The Winds of 
the Season ($1.25). and Summer Thoughts 
Jor Yule Tide ($1) are among the prettiest of 
the specimens sent us. 

Every one knows what good things there 
are in Life, the organ of jocosity and 
social satire. The seventh series of The 
Good Things of Life is what might be 
expected in a volume of gleanings from the 
witty journal. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $2 
From the same house comes Mr. F. P. W. Bellew’s 
Health Guyed, fanny, no doubt, but somewhat too 
elaborately and ingeniously so. (50 cents.) 

The Grand Army Picture Book is a collection of 
pictures of our last war, most of them luridly col- 
ored and connected with a condensed history of the 
campaigns. (New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
$1.25) The text, by Hugh Craig, is better than the 
pictures, which is by no means extravagant praise. 

Dreams of the Sea is a holiday souvenir in the form 
of a large, thin, oblong book, containing selected 
poems relating to thesea by Whittier, R. 
H. Dana and,Heine, with tinted pictures 


Palazzo Vecchio della Signoria. From ‘* Romola.” (Estes & Lauriat.) 


and designs of scenes at sea, peaceful 
and ‘stormy. The designs sometimes 
lack definiteness, but in general are 
gracefully drawn. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. $2.50.) 

Also a holiday book of selected sea 
poems is Sea Chimes, which contains 


aes several original etchings by Henry R. 
"1 ~=—swBlaney, printed in too deep a tint to be 
a) quite agreeable to the eye, Nor are we 


altogether pleased with the canvas 


£ 


©4i cover, though it is unquestionably orig- 
ee inal and smacks of the sea (New York: 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.50.) 


The Story of Tonty (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago) is full of the atmosphere 
of the stirring and adventurous period 
in which it is laid. Tonty’s association 
with and devotion to La Salle in the 
memorable undertakings which have 
linked the name of the great explorer 
with the long watercourse from the St. 
Lawrence through the Great Lakes, 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf, form 
one jof the pleasantest features in the 
turbulent life of a heroic and misunder- 
stood man. Foremost among the French 
explorers in this country stands La Salle, 
as heroic a figure as appears in the early 
history of the continent. Tonty was his 
faithful and trusted lieutenant, and the 
brief romance which Mrs. Catherwood 
has woven out of some of the facts in 
the lives of these two men brings before 
the mind very vividly the age in which 
they lived, the obstacles which sur- 
rounded and the perils which encircled 
them. 
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Books for Young Folks 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 
F FEW writers is it true that 
they retain such vivid 
impressions of boy- 
hood’s pleasures and 
boyish ways of looking 
at the world as are 
: evidenced in every page 
' of Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
A Boys Town. The 
SY particular boy in ques- 
pe : tion lived on the banks 
of the Miami, in South- 
ern Ohio, and it requires 
no great shrewdness 
to divine that this boy had very much in common 
with the distinguished novelist who talks so agree- 
ably of boy life a generation ago in the West—the 
fishing, the swimming, the grandeur of circus going, 
the ‘‘ foraging,” the regular succession of the games 
each in its season, as established by boys’ tradition, 
and the endlessly varied ways in which the boys got 
fun out of all the enterprises and work of their el- 
ders which, as Mr. Howells observes, all seem to boys 
to be conducted really for the amusement of juvenile 
leisure. There is here plenty to interest and enter- 
tain the youthful reader, while their fathers and 
older brothers will, in the author’s constant analysis 
of boy character and boy motives, find a capital sug- 
gestion for pleasant introspection and reminiscence. 
Here is a passage which illustrates Mr. Howells’s half 
humorous, half serious reflection on the difference 

between boy and man : 


From“ Another Brownie Book.” 
(The Century Co.) 


A boy wants to do everything because he does not know 
he cannot: a man wants to do something because he 
knows he cannot do everything; a boy always fails, and a 
man sometimes succeeds, because the man knows and the 
boy does not know. A man is better than a boy because 
he knows better: he has learned by experience that that 
which is a harm to others is a greater harm to himself, 
and he would rather not do it. But a boy hardly knows 
what barm is, and he does it mostiy without realizing that 
it hurts. He cannot invent anything, he can only imi- 
tate: and it is easier to imitate evil than good. You can 
imitate war, but how are you going to imitate peace? So 
a boy passes his leisure in contriving mischef. If you get 
another fellow to waik into a wasp'’s camp, you can see 
him jump and hear him howl, but if you do not, then 
nothing at all happens. If you set a dog to chase a cat up 
a tree, then something has been done; but if you do not 
set the dog on the cat, then the cat just lies in the sun 
and sleeps, and you lose your time. If a boy could find 
out some way of doing good, so that he could be active in 
it, very likely he would want to do good; now and then; 
but as he cannot, he very seldom wants to do good. 


(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25.) 


Professor H. H. Boyesen’s Against Heavy Odds 
was originally printed as a serial, we believe, in the 
Youth’s Companion, which in itself is a mark of 
excellence. It is a capital tale of Norse life, having 
as its hero a sturdy boy inventor who holds his own 
against selfish greed and criminal conspiracy ; pa- 
tents a bomb and gun for killing whales which revo- 
lutionizes the business and enriches his native place, 
and illustrates vigorously and healthfully the virtues 


Porter at Gate. From In Scripture Lands.” 


(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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of perseverance, de- 
termination and up- 


rightness. There are 


(New York : Charles Sie . 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.) : 

Mr. W. O. Stod- 
dard’s Chuck Purdy 
is a picturesquely 
homely New York 
boy with a dog of 
as quaint physiog- 
nomy as his own for 
a friend, with goats, 
horses, chickens and 
other upper New 
York animal possi- 
bilities for his 
acquaintance, and 
with remarkable 
talents for observing 
and remembering 
what is going on 
about him in the 
suburbs of a great 
city. He is anatural 
boy, full of fun, and 
his adventures will 
interest both city 
and country boys. 
It is to Mr. Stod- 
dard’s credit, and in 
these days of excit- 
ing boys’ books a 
really notable fact, 
that Chuck does not 
unravel villanies, 
rescue heroines from 
death, or do any 
other astonishing or 
sensational thing. 
He is a live boy, and 
he lives as real boys 
do, and the telling of 
his doings is jolly. 
(Boston : D. Lothrop 


& Co. $1.25.) 


Another kind of a From * Little He and She. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 


book altogether is 

The Odds Against Him, by Horatio Alger, Jr. There 
is ample evidence that boys themselves like Mr. Alger’s 
stories, but we must frankly say that we do not think 
Carl Crawford a natural lad nor his *‘ experiences” 
probable or pleasing. He is always thwarting villany 
and righting the injured, and he differs from the 
heroes of the *‘ boy detective” type only in being a 
little less sensational and slangy. (Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Co.) Much the same criticism may be 
made on Harry Ambler; or the Stolen Deed, by 
Sidney Marlow, sent us by the same publishers. 

Keeping still in mind this same standard of sim- 
plicity, naturalness and possibility, we can bestow 
high praise on Anna Chapin Ray’s Halfa Dozen Boys, 
which the author modestly calls an ‘‘ every-day story.” 
There is genuine 
human nature in these 
boys—hearty love of 
play, a reasonable 
spice of mischief, the 
‘* want to know why” 
quality that leads to 
intelligent striving 
for knowledge, and 
an honest effort to- 
ward character build- 
ing. The story has, 
as the boy life should 
have, a proper ming- 
ling of fun and ear- 
nestness. (New York : 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.) 

One of the most 
popular of last year’s 
books for boys was 
‘* Kibboo Ganey ;” its 
author, Mr. Walter 
Wentworth, this year 
carries on in The Drift- 
ing Island; or the 
Slave Hunters of the 
Congo, the adventures 
in Africa of his young 
friends Bob Laurie and 


Ted Leslie. There is a flavor of Mayne Reid’s stories 
about this book and a little suggestion, too, of Jules 
Verne. But this in style and manner only, for the 
author’s invention is as original and abundant as one 
could wish. The heart of Africa is a reasonable 
place for adventures to happen, and happen they do 
in exciting sequence. The tale is one of the best in 


From *“*‘ Sweet William.” (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 


its class we know of, and though it is stirring and 
exciting there is nothing morbid about it. (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 

Fighting is always an alluring topic to boys, and 
as there probably was no book ever written in which 
there was so much fighting to the square inch as the 
‘*Tliad” of Homer, that epic ought to have the mate- 
rial of a good boy’s book in it. Dr. Edward Brooks 
has tried the experiment of telling in simple prose 
for boys’ reading The Story of the Iliad. He succeeds 
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very well in rendering the story into direct and 
simple English narrative. There are thirteen illus- 
trations from Flaxman’s designs. (Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Company.) 

Rev. Edward A. Rand’s name is one well known 


to the readers of our Young Folks’ department, and 


in his longer as in his short stories he is a writer who 


knows how to cleverly combine incident and charac- 


ter, to instil a sound lesson without preaching or 
prosing, and to hold his young readers’ attention to 
the end. His *‘ Lcok Ahead” series includes no bet- 
ter story than Joo Late for the Tide-Mill, and we 
cordially commend it. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25.) 

None of the writers for boys hold the affections of 
their young readers more firmly than the veterans 
J. T. Trowbridge and *‘ Oliver Optic.” Each yearly 
at this time sends out a new tale to meet an apprecia- 
tive reading from thousands of lads. Mr. Trow- 
bridge in The Kelp-Gatherers relates a story of boy 
adventure on the coast of Maine, flavored with sea 
breezes and bright and jolly in the telling. Oliver 
Optic adds another to his ‘*‘ Blue and Gray” series. 
On the Blockade is a stirring narrative of possible in- 
cidents in the blockade days of our great war and 
carries on the story of some of the characters of its 
predecessors. Both books are illustrated and both 
are from the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston. (#1 
and $1.50.) 

Year by year Mr. G. A. Henty adds to the long list 
of books for boys by his pen, which already we know 
contains over thirty titles ; how many more we can- 
not say. Four good tales are the result of his year’s 
industry, and they are remarkably even in quality. 
and are all printed, bound and illustrated in a way 
well suited to boys’ tastes. Four periods of history in 
four widely distant lands are made the background of 
the stories. By England’s Aid tells of the freeing of 


the Netherlands, the heroes being two English lads 


who are pages with Sir Francis Vere of ‘the fight- 
ing Veres,” who played so prominent a part in the 
struggle of 1585-1604 ; one of the two falls prisoner 
to the Spanish, is unwillingly present at the defeat of 
the Armada, and afterward falls into the hands of 
corsairs. By Right of Conquest is a story of the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez, Mr. Henty ingeniously 
contriving to have an English youth present without 
too greatly violating the possibilities of history. 
A Chapter of Adventure deals with the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria and the dangers and escape of 
some English boys who have fallen into the hands of 


From ** The Silver Caves.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Marie Antoinette Going to Execution. 
Antoinette Romances.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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story itself, we find that Mr. Stoddard’s sym- 
pathy with boyish eagerness and restless- 
ness, his power of crisp dialogue, and his 
skill in keeping his story moving actively, 
all are at their best here. In fact, we have 
little hesitation in predicting that this will 
prove the most popular of all his many tales 
for boys. It has much of the quality that 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge puts into his work, 
but with a different flavor of originality. 
The adventures of a plucky and pushing 
country boy, who longs for a city life and 
reaches it in time, form the thread of the 
plot. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) This is the first of a series of ‘‘ Good 
Books for Young Readers,” and an excellent 
beginning it is. The same publishers begin 
also this fall a series of stories of brave 
deeds of ‘‘ Young Heroes of Our Navy,” the 
first volume of which, Little Jarvis, tells of 
a midshipman on the frigate Constellation 
who chose death to the abandoning of his 
post. The author is Molly Elliot Seawell, 
and this is one of the prize stories of the 
Youth's Companion. It is told simply and 
well, a model of what such a patriotic 
record should be. ($1.) 

The name of Ernest Ingersoll is a fa- 
miliar one to readers of our ‘“* Young 
Folk’s” columns, and he needs no words 
of praise to them from us. He has com- 


the rebel Egyptian troops. Maori .and Settler is a 
story of the New Zealand war. In all these books 
Mr. Henty follows the lines of history pretty closely, 
weaving in dextrously his threads of adventure and 
heroism. The English boy reading public regards 
Mr. Henty with the same affection that their Ameri- 
can friends have for J. T. Trowbridge or Oliver 
Optic, and his books are rapidly attaining a wide pop- 
ularity here also. (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
$1.50 each.) 

None of George MacDonald’s books for children 
have so little distinctively religions teaching as has 
A Rough Shaking, yet none is stronger in its lessons 
of honesty. hopefulness and character building ; 
while for story interest, pure and simple, Dr. Mac- 
Donald has never, in this class of writing, equaled 
this tale. It is a capital story from 
beginning to end. Its hero, Clare. 
was a favorite, not only with people, 
but with animals, and his adventures 
with dogs, horses, bulls and pumas 
(the last in a traveling menagerie) 
are wonderful and thrilling. Like 
all MacDonald's children, Clare pos- 
sesses extraordinary powers of argu- 
mentation and a developed spiritual 
nature. One is tempted to think this 
not quite consonant with real boy 
character, and yet the author’s con- 
ception of the child is so clear and 
vivid that what with another writer 
would be forced and overdrawn is 
here accepted as a part of a real 
creation. There are many illustra- 
tions, some of good quality. (New 
York : George Routledge & Sons.) 

The edition of the school boy’s clas- 
sic, Tom Brown's School Days, just 
issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co., has 
over 50 new illustrations, is well 
printed on excellent paper, and is all 
around a handsome specimen of book 
making. Its issuing is another proof 
of the continuous popularity of Mr. 
Hughes's story, a popularity based 
in the essential manliness, honest pur- 
pose and genuine sense of fun pos- 
sessed in so eminent a degree by the 
tale. ($2.) 

Both for its externals and its intrin- 
sic merit, Crowded Out o° Crouwfield, 
Mr. William O. Stoddard’s new story 
for boys, claims a prominent place 
among the juveniles ofthe year. Itis 
unusually well printed and _illus- 
trated, and when we turn from the 
attractions of clear, open print, 
handsome page of calendered paper, 
and bright, spirited pictures to the 


bined in his story The Silver Caves a 


From Dumas’s ** Marie good description of mining life in Col- 


orado with a lively and exciting tale 
of boys’ adventures. Mr. Ingersoll is one 
of the few writers who can make a story excit- 
ing without its becoming sensational and crude. 
There is no *‘ dime novel” element here, but whole- 
some, possible and yet stirring pictures of Western 
life. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.) 
Through Thick and Thin is one of those stories of 
English schoolboy life of which **Tom Brown at 
Rugby ” was the forerunner. It is not equal in text 
or in woodcuts to the best work of our American 
publishers of juvenile stories. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.25.) 
The Choir Boy 
of York Cathedral 
is a collection of 
short stories by 
the Rev. A. S. 
Twombly, all or 
most being of a 
Christmas char- 
acter. They are 
simple, direct and 
effective. (Boston : 
Congregational 
Sunday School and 
Publishing So- 
ciety. $1.25).—— 
Pards is a tale of 
two homeless boys. 
by Effie W. Merri- 
man. The talk of 
the lads is a trifle 
labored in its dis- 
regard of gram- 
From Daudet’s ** Kings in Exile.” war and spelling. 
(George Routledge & Sons.) (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.) 
Among the many editions of the ever popular 
Swiss Family Robinson comes one this year edited 
by the boys’ favorite story teller, Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston. The translation is a new one, made by 
members of Mr. Kingston’s family, and it omits 
some of what he calls the ‘long sententious lec- 
tures” of the original. There are a hundred wood- 
cuts and several colored plates. (New York : George 
Routledge & Sons. $2.50.) 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 


Among the books for young readers this autumn we 
know of nothing more pathetic or beautiful than the 
story of Maroussia, a Maid of Ukraine, translated 
from the French of P. J. Stahl by Cornelia W. Cyr. 
This story transports us into the strange, distant lands 
of the Cossack and brings us into contact with a primi- 
tive people, whose habits and modes of life largely 
retain the simplicity of antique days. Maroussia is 
the heroine of a very dramatic struggle for freedom. 
The story of her patient and beautiful devotion is 
told with directness and picturesqueness and leaves an 
impression of great beauty and nobility of character. 
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From the Christmas Number of the ** Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


The Hill of Kourgane, from which her monument 
rises, is covered with rare, fragrant flowers, which 
refuse to grow elsewhere ; when transplanted they 
die, so that people have come tocall them Maroussia. 
These legendary flowers are not more sweet and 
fragrant than the life with whose memory they are 
identified. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 

We have become accustomed to look to Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney for just such stories as is Ascutney Street 
—acute, inspiring and vivacious. Her present tale 
is almost to be classed as a novel: it is at least a love 
story and it ends with wedding bells. But it is, like 
all Mrs. Whitney’s stories, most of all a record of 
yrowth of girl character and an indication of what con- 
stitutes true womanliness. This is. the sub-title tells 
us, a *‘ neighborhood story.” and out of environing cir- 
cumstances and by contact with the strong and weak 
personalities about her Jane Gregory, the heroine, 
gets a clear insight into what life should mean and 
whither effort should tend. As a visiting seamstress 
she had many opportunities of seeing sham gentility 
and of recognizing real worth. Adventures she has. 
also, and they are told without exaggeration or sensa- 
tionalism. A quiet humor pervades the whole, and 
the reality of the characters impresses one constantly. 
We have seen no better girls’ story this year. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

Asaph’s Ten Thousand, by Mary E. Bennett, tells 
of a typical “labor difficulty.” where a manufact- 
urer and his employees are set at odds by outside in- 
terference, and suffer mutually until both learn the 
lessons that labor and capital are interdependent. 
that the welfare and lifting up of the employee is to 
be an object of solicitude for the employer. that com- 
bined effort and sympathy are needful to success and 
comfort. In bringing about the triumph of common 
sense and good feeling a girl's influence and gentle 
urging stand fora great deal. The story is well 
written and deserves a wide reading. (Boston Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
¥1.50.) 

There are five short stories in Nora Perry's An- 
Other Flock of Girls and all are vivacious and filled 
with incidents of genuine girl life. The best and 
longest, ‘* May Bartlett's Stepmother,” shows how a 
conventional prejudice may be triumphed over by a 
lovable woman of tact, even if she be that girl’s béte 
noir, a young stepmother. The book is illustrated 
and nicely printed in small quarto form. (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.75.) 


Boston Girls at Home and Abroad is part story 
and part a book of travel. England and Germany as 
seen by the eyes of a little girl are amusingly de- 
scribed, and there are pleasant chats about school 
life and play and holiday ‘good times” at home. 
There are several illustrations. The author is S. 
Fanny Gerry Wilder. (Boston: J. H. Earle & Co. 
$1.50.) 

Her Great Ambition is an amusing tale of a gir] 
who was bound to make a great career and who 
ended by being very contented in the ordinary paths 
of woman’s happiness. A mischievous brother en- 
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livens the narrative, which is readable 
and animated. A little compression 
in the dialogue would improve the 
story. (Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.) 

Winnie’s Arrival, by Clara B. 
Conant, is a Sunday school story, 
which steers with fair success be 
tween the dangers of goody-goody- 
ishness and worldliness. We cannot 
speak with praise of the wood cuts 
with which it is embellished. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) 

The original Elsie of Martha Fin- 
ley’s ** Elsie Books” is now certainly 
a very old lady if she is still living 
in the land of fiction. For so reg- 
ular and urgent is the demand 
for Elsie books that something like 
a score have followed each other 
into juvenile libraries. Elsie Yacht- 
ing with the Raymonds deals with 
the adventures of the grand-daugh- 
ter, or is it the great-grand-daughter, 
of our old friend, and the young lady’s 
travels in her friend’s yacht lead the 
way to a great deal of historical nar- 
ration. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co, $1.25.) 

Dollikins and the Miser tells of the 
mission work done by a little girl 
to a sordid neighbor. It is not 
sermony or doleful, but a bright and clever tale. 
Mr. W. L. Taylor furnishes many illustrations of 
good quality. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50.) 

A sequel to the popular ‘* Bessie Books” is Maggie 
Bradford’s School Mates, by Joanna H. Matthews, 
which is in turns lively and instructive. Miss 
Matthews’ books have a very large constituency of 
readers. (New York: F. A. Stokes Company. $1.) 

Three English stories, not perhaps exclusively for 
girls, but well suited to their reading, are The Beres- 
ford Prize, by L. T. Meade; Nigel Browning, by 
Agnes Giberne, and Hurstleigh Dene, by Mrs. 


O'Reilly. All come from Longmans, Green & Co. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, BIOGRAPH Y, 


ATC. 

Probably no man living is better fitted to write 
from personal experience of Wild Beasts and Their 
IWays than Sir Samuel W. Baker. In an illustrated 
volume of nearly 500 pages with the above title he 
has mingled hunting reminiscences of the four con- 
tinents with careful descriptions of the habits and 
characieristics of the elephant, tiger, lion, bear, 
buffalo, hyzena and many other of the denizens of 
forest and mountain. The knowledge exhibited is 
that of the naturalist as well as of the sportsman, 
but the main interest is that of personal adventure, 
The stirring incidents of hunting “ big game” are 
numerous, and are related in a manly. straightfor- 


ward*style, free from*braggadocio and with abund- 
ance of anecdote and illustration. Of its kind, few, 
if any, books so completely fascinate the attention of 
the stay-at-home reader of other men’s exploits. The 
author makes a broad distinction between the true 
sportsman and the gunner. The latter he scores as 
‘* the curse of the nineteenth century. His one idea 
is to use his gun ; his love is slaughter, indiscriminate 
and boundless, to swell the long account which is his 
boast and pride.” (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$3.50.) 

After visiting every part of the far East and mak- 
ing trips to Russia, South America and Mexico, Col- 
onel Knox's Boy Travelers draw nearer home; this 
year’s record of their journeyings covers the British 
Isles. Pictorially and in descriptive matter the vol- 
ume if an advance upon its predecessors. The au- 
thor is peculiarly skilled in combining incident and 
anecdote with historical lore, and is an admirable 
traveling companion on paper. Older as well as 
young readers will find much to instruct and amuse 
here. (New York: Harper & Bros. $3.) 

Of making of books about Africa there seems to be, 
just now at least, no end. A popular review of the 
whole subject of African exploration is given in an 
illustrated volume called Great African Travelers. 
The exploits and triumphs of Mungo Park, Bruce, 
Burton, Bart, Speke, Livingstone, Stanley and Emin 
Pasha are recounted, and the story brought down to 
Stanley's return to the coast. The authors of the 
volume, which is on the whole an intelligent and or- 
derly specimen of bookmaking, are W. H. G. King- 
ston, the popular writer of boys’ stories, and Cap- 
tain Rathbone Low, himself an African traveler of 
some note. (New York: George Routledge & 
Sons. $2.50.) 

Mr. Willis J. Abbot carries forward the animated 
story of our last war, begun by him last year in 
‘* Battlefields of 61.” under the title Battlefields and 
Campfires. His skill in selecting and presenting 
picturesque and dramatic episodes is remarkable, 
and he intersperses stirring accounts of fighting with 
humorous and pathetic incidents of camp life, hos- 
pital scenes. foraging adventures and all sorts of 
odds and ends illustrative of a soldier’s ups and 
downs. The period covered is from the removal of 
McClellan to the of Grant. Generally 
speaking Mr. Abbot chronicles events, rather than 
discusses military problems, though he is not afraid 
to distribute blame and indicate the failures of some 
of the generals who were at the fore in this, the 
period that preceded the really decisive campaigns. 
His style is notable. crisp and incisive, excellently 
suited to dramatic narrative. The volume is a small 
quarto of 350 pages with bold and original cover de- 
sign, and many illustrations by W. C. Jackson ; the 
process work of these has a rather ‘‘ smudgy ” effect. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.) 

A series of biographical sketches of Famous Euro- 
pean Artists has been prepared by Mrs. Sarah R. 
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From ** Crowded Out o° Crowfield.” 
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Bolton, whose skill ?in“combining such 
material in suitable form for young 
readers has been repeatedly proved. 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, 
Titian, Murillo, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Reynolds, Landseer and Turner are the 
subjects treated, and full page portraits 
are given. Mrs. Bolton thinks rightly 
that since all of these distinguished 
workers ‘* possessed untiring industry 
and a resolute purpose to succeed,” to 
read about them may stimulate some to 
‘*think and act like them, and thus be 
admitted into their circle.” (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 

Similar in intent and in treatment 
is Famous English Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century, in which Mrs. Bolton 
talks easily and instructively of Scott, 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning. Many 
extracts from letters are included, there 
are some personal reminiscences of visits 
to the scenes made memorable by these 
great writers of our century, and the 
sketches are accompanied by fairly good 
portraits. (Same publishers and price.) 

The Knockabout Club is conducted 
again this year by Mr. F. A. Ober, in 
search of fun and information. North 
Africa is the scene of their wanderings, 
and caravan life, pyramid climbing, 
lion hunting and story telling about 
Moorish pirates and Algerian corsairs are 
some of the occupations of the club. The 
glimpses at the Northern countries of the 
Dark Continent are kaleidoscopic, but 
give a good idea of strange lands and 
stranger customs. The book is a small 
quarto, profusely illustrated. (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. $1.50.) Muchthe same 
sort of a book, but with more ofa literary 
quality and bent, is Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s Zigzag Journeys. Here we are 
led as far as possible, almost, from 
Africa’s sunny climes, to the Great 
Northwest, which Mr. Butterworth 
terms the American Switzerland. The editor 
of the Youth's Companion ought to know what 
young folks like and what is good for them, and 
there is ample evidence here that he does know. 
The legends and traditions introduced into this story 
of travel give it special piquancy and charm. A por- 
trait and sketch of the life of the author are included. 
Same publishers. ($1.75.) 

Mr. Willis Boyd Allen’s Lion City of Africa, 
though nominally a story, contains so much that is 
descriptive of the Dark Continent, as seen by recent 
explorers, that it may be fairly classed with books of 
travel and adventure. Not that the element of fic- 
tion is deficient, for the story is a stirring one, well 
told and full of contrasts and action. The young 
heroes meet with dwarfs such as Stanley described, 
study the natives in peace and war, and go through 
all kinds of adventures, including an encounter with 
lions and the discovery of a ruined city of a buried 
civilization. There are many pictures, some of qual- 
ity superior to the average. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. $1.25.) 

The fourth volume in Charles Carleton Coffin’s 
popular series dealing with the War of the Rebellion 
is aptly called Freedom Triumphant, as it covers the 
final period of the war, beginning with September, 
1864. The public of readers is well acquainted with 
Mr. Coffin’s rapid and animated style, and the ad- 
dition to the narrative of war of many picturesque 
incidents and personal anecdotes makes this record 
of a stirring epoch lively and pleasing reading. 
Portraits of leading characters in the great struggle 
and wood cuts of battle scenes and camp life increase 
the attractiveness of the book. A portrait of the 
author serves as frontispiece. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3.) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


It will be good news for thousands of children this 
Christmas that Mr. Palmer Cox has written Another 
Brownie Book, with dozens of pictures in which our 
comical friends disport themselves in new pranks. 
There seems no end to the variety of grotesque and 
whimsical situations into which Mr. Cox introduces 
his sprites, and drawings and text are surely as funny 
as funny can be. Twenty-five thousand copies of the 
first ‘‘ Brownie Book ” were sold, and we see no reason 
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From ** Adirondack Cabin.” (D. Lothrop & Co.) 


why the second should fall behind it in popularity. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.50.) 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s skill and interest in folk lore 
comes in good play in editing fairy tales for children. 
His *‘ Blue Fairy Book” of last year is followed this 
year by a Red Fairy Book, of equal merit in pictorial 
and other attractive qualities. The new volume of 
stories naturally has fewer of the old favorites, as 
that field was pretty thoroughly gleaned by its pre- 
decessor, but the book is all the more fresh and de- 
lightful for that reason. It includes translations or 
adaptations from the French of Madame d’Aulnoy 
and others, as well as from the German and the 
Norse. A little known and quaint version of ‘‘ Jack 
and the Bean Stalk,” the story of ** The Master 
Thief,” a French version 
of the Pied Piper tale, 
a spirited rendering of 
the story of Sigurd, are 
among the more notable 
of the tales. The ladies 
who have aided in the 
translation have been 
happy in maintaining a 
uniform simplicity and 
clarity of style. Alto- 
gether, there is an air of 
literary distinction about 
these books of Mr. Lang’s 
editing not common in 
children’s literature. 
(New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.) 

We doubt whether 
there is a man of saner 
temper and more health- 
ful mind in this coun- 
try than the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden. To 
the genius of good 
sense he adds _ those 
higher qualities which 
pre-eminently fit him 
to be a teacher and 
leader of men. What- 
ever be the notion of the 
subject he deals with, 
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he always reveals a certain broad 
humanness of spirit which keeps him 
in touch with real life, which as a re- 
former holds him close to men, even 
while he attempts to radically shift 
their positions. His book of stories for 
children, Santa Claus on a Lark and 
Other Christmas Stories (New York: 
The Century Company. $1.25), is full of 
genial humanity, broad sympathy, quick 
perception and a fine sense of humor. 
Such a man does not tell stories which 
spend their influence with the hour in 
which they are read. There is a 
quality in these genial, kindly tales 
which makes both the old and the young 
the better for the reading of them, in- 
spiring that spirit of helpfulness and 
sense of brotherhood which somehow 
exhales from them. We know of no 
more cheerful, sunny and healthful vol- 
ume of stories for the holiday season 
than this. 

It is always a pleasure to come upon 
a story by Mrs. Molesworth. She com- 
bines in rare fashion fine imaginative 
quality, excellent English style and thor- 
oughly wholesome perceptions of things. 
Her stories have a quality which sepa- 
rates them widely from a great many 
books written for boysand girls, a qual- 
ity which discloses the fact that they 
were written by an artist. Mr. Swin- 
burne has spoken of Mrs. Molesworth 
as one whose work belongs to English 
literature because of the beauty of its 
form no less than the charm of its 
spirit. We are inclined to agree with 
him in this enthusiastic praise. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Molesworth, in more than 
one of her stories, has left the impress 
of a thoroughly artistic mind dealing 
in a healthy spirit with real things. 
Her latest story, The Children of 
the Castle, is, in the first place, an 
exceedingly pretty book in typography, 
with the familiar and delightful illus- 
trations of Walter Crane, and, in the second place, a 
refined, imaginative and poetic dealing with child 
life. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 

It would be hard to think of a more satisfactory 
present for a child than a subscription to St. 
Nicholas. The bound volume for 1890 contains sev- 
eral series for both boys and girls, some of which we 
have already praised as in their book form they have 
reached us. There are also numerous short tales, 
sketches of travel, papers on outdoor sport, biograph- 
ical articles and a profusion of entertaining and in- 
structive matter, all made cheerful and appetizing 
by pictures drawn and engraved by the most skilled 
artists. (New York: The Century Co.) 

[For other reviews of Children’s Holiday Books see page 758.| 


WHERE THEY PRY UP THE SUN. 


From *‘ The Pine Tree Coast.” (Estes & Luriat.) 
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PRETTY American girl re- 

cently called upon Mrs. 

Gladstone at her London 

home. She carried a most 

favorable letter of intro- 

*\ duction as a member of a 

well-known American fam- 

ily. Her brightness and 

sparkle attracted the wife of the great 

English statesman, and for an entire af- 

ternoon and evening she lived in the 

Gladstone household. She confessed to 

Mrs. Gladstone that her visit had a pur- 

pose,—that of writing an article on the 

home-life of her hostess for an American 
magazine. 

‘*But, my dear,” said Mrs. Gladstone, 
‘your people are interested in Mr. Glad- 
stone; they do not know me ”’ 

* That is just why I came,” replied the 

girl, ‘“‘in order 
may learn a little 
more of you.” 

At thetea-table, 
Mr. Gladstone 
joined with his 
wife in entertain- 
ing the American 
girl, and few were 
ever given a bet- 
ter opportunity of 
seeing the Glad- 
stone home-life. 

The quiet part 
which Mrs. Glad- 
stone has played in 
the career of her 
famous husband is known only to a 
few, 

While thousands of articles have been 
written of Mr. Gladstone, none of an 
authoritative character have been printed 
of his wife. Even her portrait is seldom 
seen in the English shops; rarely in the 
prints. She has always felt that public 
interest in her own country and 
across the sea was centered in her hus- 
band, and in order that his greatness 
might stand out more strikingly she 
has each year further retired from 
public view. <A freshness will, there- 
fore, attach itself to the story *‘A Day 
with Mrs. Gladstone,” as it will be 
told by her bright young visitor in THE 
Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL during the com- 
ing year. 


MRS. GLADSTONE 


be completely hidden by the dazzle 

of her husband's fame, and it is as- 
tonishing how little is known of those 
women whose husband's names are 
household words throughout the country. 
While the newspapers teem with the name 
of Thomas A. Edison, nothing is compar- 
atively known or heard of Mrs. Edison. 
Every news- 
paper reader 
knows the name 
of Chauncey M. 
Depew, but of 
Mrs. Depew only 
the most casual 
reference is 
made. Even in 
England, no one 
ever hears of 
Lady Tennyson. 
And the same is 
true of the wives 
of such men as P. 
T. Barnum, Will 
Carleton, John 
Wanamaker, 
Spurgeon, W. D. 
Howells, Dr. Tal- 
mage, Mark 
Twain, and 
James G. Blaine. Often these very 
wives have been the makers of their 
husband's careers. Their portraits are 
even less known than their lives. In 
a splendid series, to be called ‘“Un- 
known Wives of Well-Known Men,” 
Tue Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL will, during 
the year, sketch all these women and 
others, presenting their portraits, in 
many cases, for the first time to the 
public. 


wife of a famous man will ofttimes 
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Mrs. DerPEW 


or so thoroughly beloved through- 

out Europe as is the Princess of 
Wales. By a uniform graciousness of 
manner, manifest on every occasion, she 
has endeared herself to almost every 
being in the kingdom. Her popularity 
exceeds even that of Queen Victoria. 
Wherever the Princess appears there is an 
assemblage. Her 
tastes in dress 
form the tastes 
of the English 
women. That 
she is a good 
dresser the 
whole world 
knows, combin- 
ing style with a 
perfect knowl- 
edge ot what is 
becoming in 
dress. 

But it is in her 
domestic life that 
she has, perhaps, 
exerted the great- 
est influence. Her common sense in the 
training of her children has been the 
means of educating thousands of girls 
throughout Great Britain whose parents 
have followed the methods of their royal 
example. She taught her girls to cook, 
not from generalities, but by practical 
lessons in the kitchen, given one hour 
each morning. Then she took up with 
them the art of dressmaking, and Lon- 
don tailors concede that her sugges- 
tions—and now those of her daugh- 
ters—are frequently superior in value 
to those of their own designers and 
fitters. 

For years the Princess has had a close 
and intimate friend in a titled English 
lady, who, perhaps, has seen more of the 
domestic life of Marlborough House in 
all its phases than any other person. 
Upon state occasions, in drives and in 
walks, in private and in public, she has 
been the companion of the Princess, and 
it is no exaggeration, therefore, to say 
that this lady's article, ‘‘ The Princess of 
Wales at Home,” to be illustrated with 
private portraits and interior views in 
THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, will bear the 
stamp of authority and accurate knowl- 
edge. 


N° woman is, perhaps, more popular 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


T be the wife of a popular city pas- 
tor means the occupancy of a posi- 
tion for experience and observation 
afforded to a woman in no other sphere. 
It is she who sees the social side of her 
husband's church, knows even better than 
he the trials, the joys, the sorrows, and 
the pleasures which enter into the daily 
lives of his parishioners. Toherthe world 
is truly a panor- 
ama, the scenes 
in which change 
each hour. Men 
and women alike 
are her confi- 
dantes, and of 
few women in 
similar positions 
is this more strik- 
ingly true than of 
Mrs. Lyman Ab- 
bott, the wite of 
the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. 
Viewed from its 
historical great- 
ness and present prosperity, no church 
in Brooklyn holds a more honorably con- 
spicuous position. To be a pastor's wife 
in such a parish means much ; and it is 
this wide experience that makes Mrs. 
Abbott so sympathetic and valuable a 
friend to woman. And thus is she prov- 
ing to thousands of women who, in THE 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, each month find 
‘* Aunt Patience’s” Department of Just 
Among Ourselves” a kindly reflection of 
that gentle sympathy and sweetness of 
spirit which has made Mrs. Abbott one 
of the most beloved women in Brook- 
lyn. 


Mrs. LYMAN ABBOTT 


is granted to but few women to be 
part of such an eventful life as has 
been that of the wife of Henry Ward 
Beecher. No man of this century had 
such a busy life, filled with so many 
honors and 
achievements ; 
and to view such 
acareer through 
the eyes of his 
life-long com- 
panion is apleas- 
ure rarely given 
to a public. Mr. 
Beecher was a 
lover of the do- 
mestic fireside. 
‘*My home is my 
temple,” he once 
said, and in that 
home he gath- 
ered round him 
what his nature 
loved best; birds, 
flowers, and dainty bits of china and 
costly gems. If he was great in public 
life, Mr. Beecher was greater in his 
home life. In the one capacity he gave 
himself to the public: in the other 
he reserved himself for his family. In 
this latter light he will be viewed by 
his widow in a notable series of rem- 
iniscent papers in THe Lapies’ HoME 
JouRNAL during 1891. Mrs. Beecher 
will tell of ‘‘Mr. Beecher as I Knew 
Him,” and thousands will gladly listen 
to her interesting story. 


IVE years ago a woman interested in 
the elevation of her sex and the 
Spiritual improvement of young girls 

especially, conceived an organization 
which became known as “ The King’s 
Daughters.” Success seemed to crown 
the idea almost from the start, and to- 
day Mrs. Margaret Bottome, the founder, 
is President of an Order numbering over 
200,000 members. No modern charity 
is more interest- 
ing in its work- 
ings. Last winter 
Mrs. Bottome’s 
‘‘talks” in the 
most fashionable 
drawing rooms of 
New York gave 
the ‘‘Order” a 
still greater 
prominence, 
while during the 
past summer Mrs. 
Frederick Van- 
derbilt opened 
her Newport palace to the meetings of a 
‘‘circle” of which she is the leader. 
On October ist Mrs. Bottome became 
one of the editors of Tur Laptrs’ Home 
JOURNAL, and in that periodical now 
writes and edits each month a special 
Department entirely devoted to her 
wonderful Order. 


Maus. BoTToMe 


drives over from her Balmoral 

Castle to the Scottish Highlands 
home of Madame Albani-Gye, the famous 
prima-donna, where the latter entertains 
her at an informal tea. For years the 
Queen has made a practice of this, a 
compliment which Her Majesty bestows 
upon no other woman in the kingdom. 
Itis a return for Madame Albani’s appear- 
ance each year at Court to sing before 
the Queen, and to the prima-donna it 
affords an exceptional glimpse of Eng- 
land's royal sov- 
ereign. “No 
outsiders are 
ever present,” 
says Madame 
Albani, ‘‘and I 
see Victoria as 
a woman ; never 
as a queen.” 

‘* How do you 
entertain your 
royal guest?” 
was asked of 
the prima- 
donna by a 
friend. 

And for more 
than an hour the great singer held the 
uninterrupted interest of a private din- 
ner-party with the story of how she 
served a tea for the Queen. So full of 
interest was the narrative that Madame 
Albani was induced to write out the 
account, and it will shortly appear in 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNnaAt under the 
title of ‘‘ Victoria at My Tea-Table.” 
Of its freshness of interest the caption 
of the article is the best indication. 


‘Oe: every summer Queen Victoria 
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with all that is most typical of 

American country home-life, af- 
fords a peculiar adaptable atmosphere 
for such a writer of safe and pure fiction 
as Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney. With 
that dainty touch which savors of what 
is best and sweetest in fiction, Mrs. Whit- 
ney's pen never 
jars the pleasure 
of her readers. 
Her stories are 
always’ elevat- 
ing, and no par- 
ent has ever hesi- 
tated to place a 
story by Mrs. 
Whitney in the 
bands of his or 
her daughter. 
This is the key to 
the assured pop- 
ularity of every 
story she writes, 
and her new ser- A.D. T. Wurrsey 
ial story—‘‘A 
Golden Gossip "—about to begin in THE 
Lapies’ HoME Journat, will have all the 
elements of Mrs, Whitney’s popularity. 
It is, in the best sense, a beautiful story— 
the story of a woman who will draw 
thousands of women to her, while the 
capers and mistakes of a vivacious young 
girl give a Sparkle to the novel which 
will appeal to every girl who reads it. 
The first chapter is as bright and strong 
as the last, every portion of the story in- 
dicating that it will prove one of Mrs. 
Whitney's very best pieces of fiction. 


A QUIET New England neighborhood, 


successive books of short stories 

in a little over a year, and find that 
each only increases the public demand 
for more, it is a convincing evidence 
of popularity. 
This success 
has come to 
Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s 
Stories. Over 
the seas they 
have gone to 
be translated 
in other lan- 
guages, wid- 
ening a de- 
served repu- 
tation and a 
literary influ- Sanam Orne Jewerr 
ence decid- 
edly for the good. One of Miss Jewett’'s 
latest stories has been purchased by THE 
Lapirs’ Home JouRNAL, and the Decem- 
ber number has the first part. The 
story is distinctively Miss Jewett's—a 
New England tale, as graceful in its de- 
lineation of character as it is pleasing of 
plot Miss Jewett’s story is the leader 
of a series of short tales in the JOURNAL 
contributed by Mary E. Wilkins, Amelia 
E. Barr, Kate Tannatt Woods, Elizabeth 
B. Custer, Mary J. Holmes, Anne Shel- 
don Coombs, Rose Terry Cook, and 
others of the most favorite of our short- 
story writers. 

In the belief that a story's interest is 
rendered two-fold by the addition of il- 
lustrations, the JouRNAL employs the best 
artistic skill obtainable in connection 
with each story which it publishes. 
The artistic side of the magazine is 
supplied by the best known and most 
talented artists—names which all lovers 
of the pictoral art in magazine literature 
will recognize: W. Hamilton Gibson, 
W. L. Taylor, Henry Sandham, Edmund 
H. Garrett, Frank T. Merrill, Frederick 
Dielman, C. D. Weldon, Alice Barber, 
W. St. John Harper, and others. 


an author can publish three 


T is atest of the quality of its Litera- 
| ture that Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
has sought to put forth this briefly- 
told story of ‘‘A Galaxy of Famous Peo- 
ple.” It does not pride itself upon its 
ability to draw famous names to its 
pages, except in so far as those names 
mean a pure and healthful literature. 
This latter is its aim and object—to pro- 
vide for the homes of America a maga- 
zine which can be read, by every mem- 
ber of the family, with pleasure and 
profit, and at a price which even the 
humblest can afford; and the manage- 
ment asks no greater favor of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION readers than that, by 
the simple investment of Io cents, they 
will purchase a copy of the Christmas 
JouRNAL, obtainable at any book store or 
news stand. and decide for themsélves 
whether, in their own opinion, it is such 
a periodical as will justify their further 
investment of One Dollar for the year of 
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OOKS FOR 


THE HOLIDAY 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOKS. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. 
Her Nature described by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIF, and some of 
her familiar scenes illustrated. WPhotogravures from Nature, 
with Remarques by F. T. Merrill. Quarto, limp, with photograv 
ure on Japanese paper, gilt edges ; price, 81.00; cloth, price, $5.00. 

MISS BROOKS. 
A Story of Boston. By FLIzaA ORNE Wuite. Author of “A Brown 
ing Courtship.” 16mo0, cloth, #1.00 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or. An Epoch of Rest. 
Being some chapters from a Utopian romance. By WILLIAM 
MORRIS. l6mo, cloth. Price, *1.00. 

BY LEAFY WAYS. IDYLS OF THE FIELD. 
Rrief Studies in the Book of Nature. By F. A. Ksiout. Illus. 
trated by E. T. Compton. 12mo, cloth. Price, £1.50 each. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NOVELS 


10 vols., 12mo0, English Edition, $2.0° each; Author's Popttar 
Edition, #1.50 each; half calf, $25.00 pe> set. 


NANON. 


By GEORGE SANDS. Translated by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
12mo, Half Russia. Price, $1.50. 


HER GREAT AMBITION: A Story. 


By ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 


A Tale of the Wolfings and all the ge ehe Mark. By 
wv ILLIAM MORRIS. 12mo, Oxford style. Price, 22 


BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


Translated by Miss WoRMELFY. 16 vols. Half Russia. per 
volume. 


Terre. Setters 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: 
Hier Life. Letters and 
Joarnal, 


Edited ty Epnyan D. CHENEY. 

With portraits and views of 

the Alcott Home in Concord. 

One volume, iémo. uniform 

with “Little Women.” Price, 


“Even those most familiar 
with Miss Alcott’s later life will 
find this fascinating new biog- 
raphy of her a revelation. She 
was more than a clever, brilliant 
writer—she was one of the no- 
blest women of her time. Her 
life is one long story of self- 
sacrifice, of unswerving devo- 
tion to her family.”’—Transcript. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA, 


lilustrated Edition. By Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. Holiday 
Edition. Square 12mo, with a new portrait. Price, 1.50; full 
gilt, gilt edges, £2.00. 


FOR DAILY THOUGHT. 


THE DAY'S MESSAGE. 


A brief selection of Prose and Verse for each day in the year 
Ae by SUSAN COOLIDGE. Itmo. White and green cloth : 
price, $1.00; full gilt, price, #1.25 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS, 


“As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” A selection for every 
day in the year. Selected by the ae ¢9 of “ Quiet Hours.” 18mo. 
Price, $1.00. White cloth, gilt, £1.25; calf, padded, $3.50; mo 
rocco, padded, $3.00. 

The busy days of life are net so busy but that there is time tn each 
for the reading of one compact little sentence of wisdom or comfort, 
and none need such a little, well selected morsel as much as those 
who have no time to choose it for themselves. 


Send for our Descriptive Catalogue ( free.) Our books are sold by all booksellers, 


BOOKS OF POEMS. 


POEMS. 


ty Emiry Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. 
Higginson. lfmo. Bound in drab aud white cloth, with gilt de- 
sign; gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


“It is belleved that the thought‘ul reader will find In these pages a 
quality more suggestive of the poetry of Willlam Blake than of any. 
thing to be elsewhere found—flashes of wholly original and profound 
insight into nature and life; words and phrases e xhibiting an ex. 
traordinary v.vidness of descriptive and imaginative power.’ 


HELEN JACKSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Including “ Verses " and “Sonnets and Lyrics” in one volume 
lfmo. Price, #150. White cloth, gilt edge, $1.75; calf, padded, 
$1.00; morocco, padded, £3.50, 
“They have the rare merit of though’ and expression.”—R. W. 
Emerson. 


VERSES. A FEW MORE VERSES. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. Square Cloth, #1.00 each. 


“Many of the sweet and tender poems which make up the content« 
of the little volume of * Verses’ have already found gmeut in the 
hearts of a multitude of readers.”’—Tranacrip?, 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS; LYRICS AND 
SONNETS. 


By Lovtse CHANDLER Movucton. With illustrations by H. Win- 
throp Pierce, 16mo. Uniquely bound in white and green cloth, 
gold stamped. Price, #1.50 


The Courier says: “A really notable addition to American poetry.” 
_ “in it Mrs. Moulton surpasses anything which she has before 
one.” 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. 


By A. G. PuymrtTox. With illustrations by the author. Small 
4to, cloth. Price, $1.00 


* Pre-eminently one of those delightful creations about whom to 
Kingsley’s upansw erable argument—that if there aren't any 
such children there ought to be.’ 


THE WINDS, THE WOODS. AND THE WANDERER. 
A Fable for Children. By F. WeESSELROEFT. author of 
“ Sparrow, the Tramp,” and “ Flipwing, the Spy.” With illustra- 
tions. 16mo, cloth. Price, #1.25. 

STORIES TOLD AT TWILIGHT. 

LOUISE CHANDLER author of “ Bed-Time Stories,” 
“Firelight Stories,” etc. With illustrations by H. Winthrop 
Pierce. 16mo, cloth. Price, #1.25. 

THINE, NOT MINE. 
A Boy’s Book. By WILLIAM EVERETT. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25 


New EDITIONS OF Mr. EVERETT’S. 


CHANGING BASE. AND DOUBLE PLAY. 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 each. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, - - 


Vol. 42, No. 23 


‘“ "Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s 
name in print ; 
book’s 


there’s nothing in’t,” 


a book, although 


NONSENSE BOOKS. 


Comprising “ A Book of Non. 
sense Songs, Stories, Botany 
and Alphabets,” “More Non- 
sense Pictures, Rhymes, Rot- 
any,” etc. “Laughable Lyrics: 
a Fresh Book of Nonsense Saal 
Poems, Songs, Botany,” etc Wey 
By Epwakp LkAR. With all 
the original illustrations, a 
sketch of tbe author’s life 
and a portrait. Complete in 
one volume. i2mo., cloth 
Price, $2.00. 


JOLLY GOOD STORIES. 


3 vols , $125 each. “Jolly 


Good Times,” by P. THorve 
“Mire at Play.” bv 
Forest; “ Jolly Good Times : 


at School,” by P. THorne. 


all fhe orginal 
wt? lustrations 


IN MY NURSERY. 
Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles for Chi'dren. By Lavra 
ARDS, author of “ The Joyous Story of Toto,” and “ Toto’s Merry 


Winter.” illustrated One volume, small 4to, cloth. 
Price, $1 2 


THE DRIFTING ISLAND: er. The Slave Hunters of 
the Congo. 
A Sequel to “ Kibboo Ganey; or, The Lost Chief of the Copper 


Mountain.” By WALTER Weytworta. Illustrated by F. T. 
Merrill. 16m, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ZOE. 
A Story. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. 1l6mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

DONALD AND DOROTHY. 
Ry Wary Wares Dopeve. Illustrated. 14m, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


MRS. EWING'S STORIES. 
9 vols.. 50 cents each. “Six to Sixteen,” “A Great Emercency,”’ 
ete.; “Jan of the Wind Mill,” “Weand the World,” “ Jackan. 
apes,” and other stories, with a life of Mrs. Ewing: Mrs. Over. 
theway’s Remembrances,” etc.; “ Melchior’s Dream.” etc.: “Lob 
Lie-by-the-Fire,” etc.; “ A Flat-Iron for a Farthing.” 
EDWARD E. HALE’S STORIES. 


5 vols.. $1.00 each. “Stories of “ar,” “Stories of the Sea.” “Sto 
7 me of Adventure,” “Stories of Discovery,” “Stories of Inven. 
n.” 


FLORA L. SHUAW’'S STORTES. 
4 vols., $1.00 each. “Castle Blair,” “ Hector,” “ Phyllis Browne,”’ 
“A Sea Change.’ 

MRS. MOULTON’S BED-TIME STORIES. 
4 vols., $1.25 each “ Bed-time Stories,” “ More Red-time Stories,” 
“New Bed-time Stories,” Fireliaht Stories.’ 

JEAN INGELOW’S STORTES. 
vols., 25 each. “Studies for Stories,” “ A Sister’s Bve-hours.” 


“Mopsa, the Fairv,” “ Stories Told toa Child,” First Series; “Sto 
ries old to a Child,” Second Series. 


MISS ALCOTT’S LITTLE WOMEN SERIES, 


8 vols., $1.50 each “Little Women.” “Little Wen,” “ Fight 
Cousins,” Under the Lilacs,” “An Old- fashioned Girl, ” 4 To" a 
Boys,” “ Rose in Bloom,” “ Jack and Gill.’ 


Miss ALCOTT’S AUNT SCRAP BAG, 


6 vols, $1.00 each. “My Boys,” “Shaw! Straps,” “Cupid and 
Chow-Chow.” “ My Girls,” “Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore. - 
“ An Old-fashioned Thanksgiving.” 


MISS ALCOTT'’S SPINNING WHEEL STORIES. 


4 vo's., $1.25 each. “ Spinning W heel Stories,” 
ries,” “Silver Pitchers,’ A Garland for Girls.” 


“ Proverb Sto- 


Mailed. post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 
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®. Appleton & Co.'s Molidsay List of Books. 


* 


FICTION SERIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 
A series of Stories elaborately illustrated, which includes 
CROWDED OUT O’ CROFIELD. 


By Witiam O. Sropparp. Illustrated by C. T. Hit. How a plucky country boy 
made his way. One of the most successful of this popular author’s stories. 


KING TOM AND THE RUNAWAYS. 
By Louis Penpteton. Illustrated by E. W. Kemate The strange experiences of two 
boys in the forests and swamps of Georgia. 


THE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. 


A Tale of the Pioneers of the Great Northwest. 
In a story romantic, exciting, and instructive as 


By Hezexian Butrerwortn, author 
of **Zigzag Journeys.” Illustrated. 


well, the author introduces his readers to a new field which will prove to be one of 


absorbing interest. 
Also stories by Octave THavet, RicHarD Jounston, and other well-known 
authors, which will be published shortly. 


The series, bound in cloth, with specially designed uniform cover. Per vol., $1.50 


FIRST VOLUME IN THE SERIES OF THE YOUNG HEROES OF OUR NAVY : 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. have 
the pleasure of announcing 


WIDOW GUTHRIE. 
A NOVEL. 


By RicHarp Matcotm Jounston Illustrated by E. 
W. KEMBLE. Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


is understood that Colonel Jobnston 
regards ‘Widow Gutbrie’ as his strongest 


work.”’ 


In this charming picture of life in the Georgia of 
sixty years ago Colonel Johnston shows a mastery 


of- effects and a power of character-drawing which 
No other writer has an equal knowledge of the 
phases of American life which he delineates with such fidelity, force, and delightful 


will surprise even his admirers. 


humor. 


A WASHINGTON BIBLE-CLASS. 


By Gai Hamitron. Large t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By Motty Ettiot Seawe tt. 
EDWARDS. 
second of the Youth's Companion prize stories. 
$1.00. 


signed cover. 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 
With 
12mMo. 


A charming autobiography. By Jures Breton. 
Portrait. Translated by Mrs. Mary |. SERRANO. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Life of an Artist is a work of much personal 


charm and interest, written with an entire absence ot 


reserve. It contains recollections of the Barbizon painters 
and others of world-wide reputation. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES. 
Sequel to ‘‘ The Fairy-Land of Science.” By ARABELLA 
B. Buckiey, author of ‘‘ A World of Wonders,” etc. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MY HOUSE. 


By Georce H. Ettwancer, author of *‘ The Garden’s 
With Frontispiece etched by Sipwey L. Smitu, 
head and tail pieces, uncut edges, gilt top and special 
binding. Cloth, $1.50. 


Story.” 


12mo. 

A graceful style, fine taste, a knowledge of art, wide 
reading, and a close observation of Nature, characterize 
Mr. Ellwanger’s suggestive essays on the house and 
home. 


‘A CHEERY, WITTY, DECOROUS, CHARMING BOOK,” — 
New York Herald. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 
How Orthodocia and | went round the World by 
By Sara Jeannette Duncan. With One 
Hundred and Twelve Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


( urs lees. 


‘* For sparkling wit, irre- 
sistibly contagious fun, keen 
observation, absolutely po- 
etic appreciation of natura! 
beauty, and vivid descriptive- 
ness, it has no recent rival." 
—From Mrs. P. T. BARNUM's 
letter to the New York 7ri- 
bune. 


‘** A Social Departure’. . . 
is a book to be read by every- 
body.” — Fournal of Com- 
merce. 


‘*One of the most charm 
ing books of travel of the 
year... ."—Detrowt free 
Press. 


‘** A Social Departure ' is by far the wittiest book of travel 
we have ever read.’’—CAristian Advocate. 


OUTINGS AT ODD TIMES. 


By Dr. Cuartes C author of Days out ol 
Doors’ and ‘‘A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.” 
ome. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


ror sale by all booksellers ; or, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Ilustrated by J. O. Davivson and Grorce Wuarton 
The story of the heroic midshipman of the frigate Constellation. The 
Bound in cloth, with specially de- 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
BY FRANK VINCENT, 
Author of ** The Land of the W bite Elepbaunt,’”’ 


AROUND AND ABOUT 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


wenty Months of Quest and Query. With Maps, 


Plans, and 54 full-page Illustrations. Svo. Cloth, 
$5.00. 
i. 
IN AND OUT OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA; 
and other Sketches and Studies of Travel With 


Maps and Illustrations. t2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Journal of Researches into the Natural History and 


Geology of the Countries visited during the Vovrag 
round the World of H. M. S. © Beael By Crartes 
New illustrated edition. With Maps and too 
Views of the places visited and described, chiefly from 


Darwin. 


sketches taken on the spot by Rospert TAYLtor PritrcH- 


eTT. One volume, 8vo. Cloth, 83.00. 


THE ICE AGE 
IN NORTH AMERICA, 


and its Bearings upon the Antiquity of Man. By Prot. 
Gs. Freperick Weicut, Assistant on the United States 
With an ** The 
Probable Cause of Glaciation,” by 
With 147 Maps and _ Illustrations 


’ 


Geological Survey. Appendix on 


W ARREN 
One volume, Svo. 


Cloth, 


THE LIFE AND WORDS 
OF CHRIST. 


By Cunnincuam Geikte, D. D. Wlustrated 
Cloth, $6.00; halt calt, $13.00; 


Two vol- 
umes. full morocco, 


$18.00. 


FIFTY PERFECT POEMS. 


A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Masterpieces, by 
American Poets, selected and edited by 
Cuartes A. Dawa and Rosstrer JoHnsos With 72 
Iustrations, printed paper La 
Svo. Bound silk, S10.00 


English and 


on japanese silk 


any volume sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


A year ago this brilliant author’s interpretations of the Bible gathered about her 
the most distinguished representatives of official life in Washington. 
prepared at the special request of the eminent members of the class, Gail Hamilton 
offers her incisive, lucid ‘‘ Bible talks” to a ° 


In this book, 


ondience. 


Consisting 
of The Great , 
(reat Singers : Great Violinists 
and Pianists. Five volumes Bound in half 
white and red sides, $3.50 per set ; half calf, $8.00. 


NEW EDITION OF 
ENGLISH ODES. 

Selected by Epmunpn W. 

design by Hamo THorNyCcROFT, 


and French Composers : 
Ismo. 


Gosse, with Frontispiece on 
India paper trom a 
A.R. A. Forty-two Head and Tail Pieces from Original 
Drawings by Louts Rueap. Cloth, special de- 


Same, in parchment, $1.75. 


tomo. 


sien in gold, St. 50. 


NEW EDITION OF 
ENGLISH LYRICS. 


With nearly So Head 
Original Drawings by Lovwts 


Unitorm with ** English Odes.” 
and Tail 
RHEAD. 


Same, in parchment, $1.75. 


Pieces from 


tomo. Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50. 


VALUABLE WORKS OF HISTORY. 


LECKY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Complete in eight volumes, covering the History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century. The last two 
volumes have just been published. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


per vol., $2.25 ; half calf, $36.00 per set. 


THE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 

For Young Americans. By Epwarp EGGLEsTon. 
Richly illustrated with 350 Drawings, 75 Maps, ete. 


Syguare Cloth, $2.50. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
From the Discovery of. the Continent to the Establisb- 
By Georce Bancrort. 
Cloth, uncut, gilt top, 


half calf, or half morocce, $27.00 ; 


ment of the Constitution im 1789 
Complete in six volumes, Svo 
pe! set. 


full morocco. S30.00. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 

From the Revolution to the Crcil War. By Joun 

Mc Masten To be completed in five volumes. Vol- 

umes | and Il are now ready, and Volume Hl will be 


Cloth, gilt top, $2.50 each. 


| ublished this winter. Svo 
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